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PREFACE TO THE 1932 EDITION 


It is a fair question whether to call this edition of 1932 a 
revision or a new book. The basic plan remains the same; 
perspective and setting have changed. About two-thirds of 
the present edition has been newly written, and frequent 
changes in detail will be found in the remainder. 

The twenty-four years since 1908 have seen a great in- 
crease of interest in the field of ethics. At the time of publica- 
tion of the original edition few in America were writing on 
moral problems. Since then a number of texts for college 
and university use attests the importance of the subject in 
educational curricula; economists, sociologists, political scien- 
tists, and historians discuss the moral as well as the technical 
aspects of their subject-matter; several volumes approaching 
moral questions from the point of view of the general reader 
have appeared. In a world where wars may wreck any na- 
tional or individual life, where wealth and insecurity go hand 
in hand, where class still divides, and religion no longer speaks 
with unquestioned authority, the need of study and reflection 
becomes increasingly evident. 

It is equally evident that if the authors were to arrogate the 
decision of difficult questions they would thereby defeat the 
purpose of ethical study. The aim in this, as in the earlier 
edition, is to induce a habit of thoughtful consideration, of 
envisaging the full meaning and consequences of individual 
conduct and social policies, and to aid the student with tools 
and method. As tools, the processes in which morals took 
form, and certain of the notable conceptions by which the 
moral consciousness has been interpreted. As method, the 
open mind toward new values as well as toward those tested 
by experience, and persistent effort to pursue analysis and 
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inquiry until underlying principles or assumptions are reached 
and examined. 

As regards details, changes in Part I will be found in Chap- 
ters I, III, and VI. A new chapter on the Roman contribution 
has been added, and the chapter on the Modern Period has 
been almost entirely rewritten. Part II has been recast; the 
method of presentation has been changed and the material 
practically all rewritten. Part III with the exception of pages 
489-495 is new. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge suggestions from many col- 
leagues who used the earlier edition. Among these, the late 
Professors G. H. Mead and Addison W. Moore, Professors 
Aikens, Ames, Burtt, Fite, Piatt, Sharp, Smith, and W. K, 
Wright. For experience in both sides of questions in industry 
the author of the economic chapters is grateful to the firms 
engaged in the men's clothing industry in Chicago, particu- 
larly to the firm of Hart, Schafiner, and Marx as represented 
by Dr. E. D. Howard, and to the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers as represented by their president, Mr. Sidney Hill- 
man, and the Chicago manager, Mr. Levin. And finally for 
suggestions as to both style and substance and for generous 
help in proof reading to Dr. M. C. Tufts. 

J. D. 

J. H. T. 

March, 1932 
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The significance of this text in Ethics lies in its effort to 
rwaken a vital conviction of the genuine reality of moral 
problems and the value of reflective thought in dealing with 
tliem. To this purpose are subordinated the presentation in 
Part I of historic material; the discussion in Part II of the 
different types of theoretical interpretation, and the con- 
sideration, in Part III, of some typical social and economic 
problems which characterize the present. 

Experience shows that the student of morals has difficulty 
in getting the field objectively and definitely before him so 
that its problems strike him as real problems. Conduct is so 
intimate that it is not easy to analyze. It is so important that 
to a large extent the perspective for regarding it has been 
unconsciously fixed by early training. The historical method 
of approach has proved in the classroom experience of the 
authors an effective method of meeting these difficulties. To 
follow the moral life through typical epochs of its develop- 
ment enables students to realize what is involved in their own 
habitual standpoints; it also presents a concrete body of 
subject-matter which serves as material of analysis and dis- 
cussion. 

The classic conceptions of moral theory are of remarkable 
importance in illuminating the obscure places of the moral Life 
and in giving the student clues which will enable him to ex- 
plore it for himself. But there is always danger of either dog- 
matism or a sense of unreality when students are introduced 
abruptly to the theoretical ideas. Instead of serving as tools 
for understanding the moral facts, the ideas are likely to be- 
come substitutes for the facts. When they are proffered 
ready-made, their theoretical acuteness and cleverness may 
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be admired, but their practical soundness and applicability 
are suspected. The historical introduction permits the student 
to be present, as it were, at the social situations in which the 
intellectual instruments were forged. He appreciates their 
relevancy to the conditions which provoked them, and he is 
encouraged to try them on simple problems before attempting 
the complex problems of the present. By assisting in their 
gradual development he gains confidence in the ideas and in 
his power to use them. 

In the second part, devoted more specifically to the analysis 
and criticism of the leading conceptions of moral theory, the 
aim accordingly has not been to instill the notions of a school 
nor to inculcate a ready-made system, but to show the devel- 
opment of theories out of the problems and experience of 
every-day conduct, and to suggest how these theories may be 
fruitfully applied in practical exigencies. Aspects of the moral 
life have been so thoroughly examined that it is possible to 
present certain principles in the confidence that they will meet 
general acceptance. Rationalism and hedonism, for example, 
have contributed toward a scientific statement of the elements 
of conduct, even though they have failed as self-inclosed and 
final systems. After the discussions of Kant and Mill, Sidg- 
wick and Green, Martineau and Spencer, it is possible to 
affirm that there is a place in the moral life for reason and a 
place for happiness, — a place for duty and a place for valua- 
tion. Theories are treated not as incompatible rival systems 
which must be accepted or rejected en bloc, but as more or less 
adequate methods of surveying the problems of conduct. This 
mode of approach facilitates the scientific estimation and de- 
termination of the part played by various factors in the com- 
plexity of moral life. The student is put in a position to judge 
the problems of conduct for himself. This emancipation and 
enlightenment of individual judgment is the chief aim of the 
theoretical portion. 

In a considerable part of the field, particularly in the politi- 
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cal and economic portions of Part III, no definitive treatment 
is as yet possible. Nevertheless, it is highly desirable to intro- 
duce the student to the examination of these unsettled ques- 
tions, When the whole civilized world is giving its energies to 
the meaning and value of justice and democracy, it is intol- 
erably academic that those interested in ethics should have 
to be content with conceptions already worked out, which 
therefore relate to what is least doubtful in conduct rather 
than to questions now urgent. Moreover, the advantages of 
considering theory and practice in direct relation to each other 
are mutual. On the one hand, as against the a priori claims of 
both individualism and socialism, the need of the hour seems 
to us to be the application of methods of more deliberate 
analysis and experiment. The extreme conservative may 
deprecate any scrutiny of the present order; the ardent radical 
may be impatient of the critical and seemingly tardy processes 
of the investigator; but those who have considered well the 
conquest which man is making of the world of nature cannot 
forbear the conviction that the cruder method of trial and error 
and the time-honored method of prejudice and partisan con- 
troversy need not longer completely dominate the regulation 
of the life of society. They hope for a large application of the 
scientific method to the problems of human welfare and prog- 
ress. Conversely, a science which takes part in the actual 
work of promoting moral order and moral progress must 
receive a valuable reflex influence of stimulus and of test. To 
consider morality in the making as well as to dwell upon values 
already established should make the science more vital. And 
whatever the effect upon the subject-matter, the student can 
hardly appreciate the full force of his materials and methods 
as long as they are kept aloof from the questions which are 
occupying the minds of his contemporaries. 

Teachers who are limited in time will doubtless prefer to 
make their own selections of material, but the following sug- 
gestions present one possible line of choice. In Part I, of the 
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three chapters dealing with the Hebrew, Greek, and modern 
developments, any one may be taken as furnishing an illus- 
tration of the method; and certain portions of Chapter IX 
may be found more detailed in analysis than is necessary for 
the beginner. In Part II, Chapters XI~XII may be omitted 
without losing the thread of the argument. In Part III, any 
one of the specific topics — viz., the political state, the eco- 
nomic order, the family — ^may be considered apart from the 
others. Some teachers may prefer to take Parts in their en- 
tirety. In this case, any two may be chosen. 

As to the respective shares of the work for which the authors 
are severally responsible, while each has contributed sugges- 
tions and criticisms to the work of the other in sufficient degree 
to make the book throughout a joint work. Part I has been 
written by Mr. Tufts, Part II by Mr. Dewey and in Part III, 
Chapters XX and XXI are by Mr. Dewey, Chapters XXII- 
XXVI by Mr. Tufts. 

It need scarcely be said that no attempt has been made in 
the bibliographies to be exhaustive. When the dates of pub- 
lication of the work cited are given, the plan has been in 
general to give, in the case of current literature, the date of the 
latest edition, and in the case of some classical treatises the 
date of original publication. 

In conclusion, the authors desire to express their indebted- 
ness to their colleagues and friends Dr. Wright, Mr. Talbert, 
and Mr. Eastman, who have aided in the reading of the proof 
and with other suggestions. 

J. D. 

J. H, T, 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

§ 1 . DEFINITION AND METHODS 

The place for an accurate defuiition of a subject is at the 
end of an inquiry rather than at the beginning, but a brief 
definition will serve to mark out the field. Ethics is the science 
that deals with conduct, in so far as this is considered as right 
or wrong, good or bad. A single term for conduct so considered 
is ^^moral conduct/’ or the ^^moral life.” Another way of 
stating the same thing is to say that ethics aims to give a 
systematic account of our judgments about conduct, in so 
far as these estimate it from the standpoint of right or wrong, 
good or bad. 

The terms ethics” and ethical” are derived from a Greek 
word ethos which originally meant customs, usages, especially 
those belonging to some group as distinguished from another, 
and later came to mean disposition, character. They are thus 
like the Latin word moral,” from ifYiores^ or the German 
sittlich, from SiUen, As we shall see, it was in customs, “ ethos,” 
mores,” that the moral or ethical began to appear. For 
customs were not merely habitual ways of acting; they were 
ways approved by the group or society. To act contrary to the 
customs of the group brought severe disapproval. This might 
not be formulated in precisely our terms — right and wrong, 
good and bad, — ^but the attitude was the same in essence. The 
terms ethical and moral as applied to the conduct of today 
imply of course a far more complex and advanced type of life 
than the old words ethos” and ''mores,” just as economics 
deals with a more complex problem than "the manage- 
ment of a household,” but the terms have a distinct value 
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if they suggest the way in which the moral life had its begin- 
ning. 

To give a scientific account of judgments about conduct, 
means to find the principles which are the basis of these judg- 
ments. Conduct or the moral life has two obvious aspects. 
On the one hand it is a life of purpose. It implies thought and 
feeling, ideals and motives, valuation and choice. These are 
processes to be studied by psychological methods. On the 
other hand, conduct has its outward side. It has relations to 
nature, and especially to human society. Moral life is called 
out or stimulated by certain necessities of individual and social 
existence. As Protagoras put it, in mythical form, the gods 
gave men a sense of justice and of reverence, in order to enable 
them to unite for mutual preservation.^ And in turn the moral 
life aims to modify or transform both natural and social en- 
vironments, to build a ^‘kingdom of man’’ which shall be also 
an ideal social order — a ^'kingdom of God.” These relations 
to nature and society are studied by the biological and social 
sciences. Sociology, economics, politics, law, and jurisprudence 
deal particularly with this aspect of conduct. Ethics must 
employ their methods and results for this aspect of its prob- 
lem, as it employs psychology for the examination of conduct 
on its inner side. 

But ethics is not merely the sum of these various sciences. 
It has a problem of its own which is created by just this two- 
fold aspect of life and conduct. It has to relate these two 
sides. It has to study the inner process as determined by the 
outer conditions or as changing these outer conditions, and the 
outward behavior or institution as determined by the inner 
purpose, or as affecting the inner life. To study choice and 
purpose is psychology; to study choice as affected by the 
rights of otiiers and to judge it as right or wrong by this 
standard is ethics. Or again, to study a corporation may be 
economics, or sociology, or law; to study its activities as 

1 Plato, Protagoras, pp. 320 ff. 
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resulting from the purposes of persons or as affecting the wel- 
fare of persons, and to judge its acts as good or bad from such 
a point of view, is ethics. 

In approaching the study of ethics we shall employ the com- 
parative and genetic methods. We cannot assume that our 
own morality is the only type that needs to be considered. 
Customs of primitive folk are doubtless not an adequate guide 
for present-day conduct, nor are our problems identical with 
those of ancient Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. Yet despite 
civilization we are still fundamentally human. Like primitive 
folk and the ancients we are born with a certain bodily struc- 
ture, depend on parental care, are divided into men and women, 
use language, learn to think. We have to get a living, and have 
to get on with our fellows. But as compared with earlier times, 
we find ourselves confronted with such complex and difficult 
situations that there is much doubt and perplexity as to our 
standards. 

When we deal with any process of life it is found to be a 
great aid for understanding present conditions if we trace the 
history of the process and see how present conditions have come 
about. And in the case of morality, in particular, there are 
four reasons for examining earlier stages. The Erst is that we 
may begin our study with a simpler material. Moral life at 
present is extremely complex. Professional, civic, domestic, 
philanthropic, ecclesiastical, and social obligations claim ad- 
justment. Interests in wealth, in knowledge, in power, in 
friendship, in social welfare, make demand for recognition in 
fixing upon what is good. It is desirable to consider first a 
simpler problem. In the second place, this complex moral life 
is like the human body in that it contains rudiments’^ and 
“survivals.” Some of our present standards and ideals were 
formed at one period in the past, and some at another. Some 
of these apply to present conditions and some do not. Some 
are at variance with others. Many apparent conflicts in moral 
judgments are explained when we discover how the judgments 
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came to be formed in the first instance. We cannot easily 
understand the moral life of today except in the light of 
earlier morality. The third reason is that we may get a more 
objective material for study. Our moral life is so intimate a 
part of ourselves that it is hard to observe impartially. Its 
characteristics escape notice because they are so familiar. 
When we travel we find the customs, laws, and moral stand- 
ards of other peoples standing out as '' peculiar. Until we 
have been led by some such means to compare our own con- 
duct with that of others it probably does not occur to us that 
our own standards are also peculiar, and hence in need of 
explanation. It is as difficult scientifically as it is personally 
to see ourselves as others see us. It is doubtless true that 
to see ourselves merely as others see us would not be enough. 
Complete moral analysis requires us to take into our reckoning 
motives and purposes which may perhaps be undiscoverable 
by the ^^others.” But it is a great aid to this completer analysis 
if we can sharpen our vision and awaken our attention by a 
comparative study. A fourth reason for a genetic study is that 
it emphasizes the dynamic, progressive character of morality. 
To examine the present merely may easily give the impression 
that the moral life is not a life^ a moving process, something 
still in the making — ^but a changeless structure. There is 
moral progress as well as a moral order. This may be discovered 
by an analysis of the very nature of moral conduct, but it 
stands out more clearly and impressively if we trace the 
actual development in history. Before attempting our analysis 
of the present moral consciousness and its judgments, we shall 
therefore give an outline of earlier stages and simpler phases. 

§ 2 . THE MORAL AS A GROWTH 

At present biologists, psychologists, and sociologists are far 
from agreement as to the relative part played in the individ- 
uaFs make-up and character by heredity, environment, and 
the individuaFs own choices and habits. Similarly in the Ms- 
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tory of races and cultures, the importance of race, of economic 
and other social forces, and of great men, is variously esti- 
mated by anthropologists, historians, and other students of 
this complex problem. For our purpose we shall assume that 
all these factors enter into moral growth, although it may 
sometimes be convenient to distinguish what nature does, 
what society does, and what the individual does for himself, 
as he chooses, thinks, selects, and forms habits and character. 

We may also find it convenient to distinguish three levels 
of behavior and conduct: (1) behavior which is motived by 
various biological, economic, or other non-moral impulses or 
needs (e.g., family, life, work), and which yet has important 
results for morals; (2) behavior or conduct in which the in- 
dividual accepts with relatively little critical reflection the 
standards and ways of his group as these are embodied in 
customs or mores; (3) conduct in which the individual thinks 
and judges for himself, considers whether a purpose is good 
or right, decides and chooses, and does not accept the stand- 
ards of his group without reflection. 

Although this separate consideration of these levels has 
convenience in gaining clear conceptions of stages and factors 
in moral growth, it is important to remember that no in- 
dividual of maturity is wholly at any single level. We are 
all born into families; we all pursue activities which develop 
thinking; we all are members of some social group and are 
subtly molded by its standards; we all on some occasions 
think and choose. 

If, instead of considering separately the factors and forces 
in moral growth, we look at the process of growth as it now 
goes on in a child, and as to some extent it has gone on in 
the history of those peoples which have had most to do with 
the present moral life of Europe and America, we may de- 
scribe this as a process in which man becomes more rational, 
more social, and finally more moral. We examine briefly each 
of these aspects. 
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The first need of the organism is to live and grow. The first 
impulses and activities are therefore for food, self-defense, and 
other immediate necessities. Primitive men eat, sleep, fight, 
build shelters, and give food and protection to their offspring. 
The rationalizing process will mean at first greater use of 
intelligence to satisfy these same wants. It will show itself in 
skilled occupations, in industry and trade, in the utilizing of 
all resources to further man’s power and happiness. But to 
rationalize conduct is also to introduce new ends. It not only 
enables man to get what he wants; it changes the kind of 
objects that he wants. This shows itself externally in what 
man makes and in how he occupies himself. He must of course 
have food and shelter. But he makes temples and statues 
and poems. He makes myths and theories of the world. He 
carries on great enterprises in commerce or government, not 
so much to gratify desires for bodily wants as to experience 
the growth of power. He creates a family life which is raised 
to a higher level by art and religion. He does not live by bread 
only, but builds up gradually a life of reason. Psychologically 
this means that whereas at the beginning we .want what our 
body calls for, we soon come to want things which the mind 
takes an interest in. As we form by memory, imagination, 
and reason a more continuous, permanent, highly-organized 
self, we require a far more permanent and ideal kind of good 
to satisfy us. This gives rise to the contrast between the 
material and ideal selves, or in another form, between the 
world and the spirit. 

The socializing side of the process of development stands 
for an increased capacity to enter into relations with other 
human beings. Like the growth of reason it is both a means 
and an end. It has its roots in certain biological facts — sex, 
parenthood, kinship — and in the necessities of mutual sup- 
port and protection. But the associations thus formed 
imply a great variety of activities which call out new powers 
and set up new ends. Language is one of the first of these ac- 
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tivities and a first step toward more complete socialization. 
Cooperation, in all kinds of enterprises, interchange of services 
and goods, participation in social arts, associations for various 
purposes, institutions of blood, family, government, and re- 
ligion, all add enormously to the individuaPs power. On the 
other hand, as he enters into these relations and becomes a 
member of all these bodies, he inevitably undergoes a trans- 
formation in his interests. Psychologically the process is one 
of building up a social self. Imitation and suggestion, sym- 
pathy and affection, common purpose and common interest, 
are the aids in building such a self. As the various impulses, 
emotions, and purposes are more definitely organized into 
such a unit, it becomes possible to set off the interests of 
others against those interests that center in my more individ- 
ual good. Conscious egoism and altruism become possible. 
The interests of self and others can be raised to the plane of 
rights and justice. 

All this is not yet moral progress in the fullest sense. 
The progress to more rational and more social conduct is 
the indispensable condition of the moral, but not the whole 
story. What is needed is that the more rational and social 
conduct should itself be valued as good, and so be chosen 
and sought; or in terms of control, that the law which 
society or reason prescribes should be consciously thought 
of as right, used as a standard, and respected as binding. 
This gives the contrast between the higher and lower, as 
a conscious aim, not merely as a matter of taste. It raises 
the collision between self and others to the plane of per- 
sonal rights and justice, of deliberate selfishness or benev- 
olence. Finally it gives the basis for such organization of 
the social and rational choices that the progress already 
gained may be permanently secured in terms of acquired 
habit and character, while the attention, the struggle be- 
tween duty and inclination, the conscious choice, move for 
ward to a new issue. 



§ 3 . DIVISIONS or THE TREATMENT 

Part I., after a preliminary presentation of certain im- 
portant aspects of group life, will first trace the process of 
moral development in its general outlines, and then give 
specific illustrations of the process taken from the life of 
Israel, of Greece, of Rome, and of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

Part II. will analyze conduct or the moral life on its 
inner, personal side. After distinguishing more carefully 
what, is meant by moral action, it will take up the three 
chief concepts or categories about which moral theory 
has centered: — namely. Good, Right (or Duty and Law), 
and Approbation and Virtue, concluding with discussion 
of Moral Knowledge and the place of the Self in moral con- 
duct. 

Part III. will study conduct as action in society. But in- 
stead of a general survey, attention will be upon three 
phases of conduct which are of especial interest and im- 
portance. PoKtical rights and duties, the production, dis- 
tribution, and ownership of wealth, and finally the relations 
of domestic and family life, all present unsettled problems. 
These challenge the student to make a careful examination, 
for he must take some attitude as citizen toward the issues in- 
volved. 

If we can discover or discern ethical principles these ought to 
give some guidance for the unsolved problems of life which 
continually present themselves for decision. Whatever may 
be true for other sciences it would seem that ethics at least 
ought to have some practical value. “In this theater of man’s 
life it is reserved for God and the angels to be lookers on.” 
Man must act; and he must act well or ill, rightly or wrongly. 
If he has reflected, has considered his conduct in the light 
of the general principles of human order and progress, he 
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ought to be able to act more intelligently and freely, to 
achieve the satisfaction that always attends on scientific as 
compared with uncritical or rule-of-thumb practice. Soc- 
rates gave the classic statement for the study of conduct 
when he said, ‘‘A life unexamined, uncriticized, is not worthy 
of man.’^ 
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EARLY GROUP LIFE 

To understand the growth of moral life, whether in the 
history of civilization or in a child, it is helpful as a first 
step to look into the life of certain more primitive societies. 
For these show clearly the great influence of groups on theii 
members. 

It is not asserted that all peoples have had precisely the 
same type of groups, or the same degree of group solidarity. 
It is beyond question that the ancestors of modern civilized 
races lived under the general types of group life which will 
be outlined, and that these types or their survivals are found 
among the great mass of peoples today. 

§ 1 . TYPICAI. PACTS OP GROUP PIPE 

Consider the following incident as related by Dr. Gray: 

‘'A Chinese aided by his wife flogged his mother. The imperial 
order not only commanded that the criminals should be put to 
death; it further directed that the head of the clan should be put 
to death, that the immediate neighbors each receive eighty blows 
and be sent into exile; that the head or representatives of the 
graduates of the first degree (or B.A.) among whom the male 
oflender ranked should be flogged and exiled; that the granduncle, 
the uncle, and two elder brothers should be put to death; that 
the prefect and the rulers should for a time be deprived of their 
rank; that on the face of the mother of the female offender four 
Chinese characters expressive of neglect of duty towards her 
daughter should be tattooed, and that she be exiled to a distant 
province; that the father of the female offender, a bachelor of arts, 
should not be allowed to take any higher literary degrees, and that 
he be flogged and exiled; that the son of the offenders should re- 
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ceive another name, and that the lands of the offender for a time 
remain fallow/’ ^ 

Put beside this the story of Achan: 

Achan had taken for his own possession certain articles from 
the spoil of Jericho which had been set apart or ^Mevoted” to 
Yahweh. Israel then suffered a defeat in battle. When Achan ’s 
act became known, ^‘Joshua and all Israel with him took Achan, 
the son of Zerah, and the mantle, and the wedge of gold, and his 
sons and his daughters, and his oxen, and his asses, and his sheep, 
and his tent, and all that he had. . . . And all Israel stoned him 
with stones; and they burned them with fire and stoned them with 
stones.” ^ 

The converse of these situations is brought out in the regu- 
lations of the Kumi, a Japanese local institution comprising 
five or more households: 

^^As members of a Kumi we will cultivate friendly feelings even 
more than with our relatives, and will promote each other’s hap- 
piness as well as share each other’s grief. If there is an unprinci- 
pled or lawless person in a Kumi, we shall all share the responsi- 
bility for him.” ^ 

For another aspect of the group take Caesar’s description 
of landholding among the Germans: 

'^No one possesses privately a definite extent of land; no one 
has limited fields of his own; but every year the magistrates and 
chiefs distribute the land to the clans and the kindred groups {gmti- 
bus cognationibusque hominum) and to those {other groups) who 
live together.” ^ 

Of the Greeks, our intellectual ancestors, as well as fellow 
Aryans, it is stated that in Attica, even to a late period, the 

1 J. H. Gray, Chim, Vol. I., pp. 237 f. 

2Joshua7:24, 25. 

3 Simmons and Wigmore, Transactions^ Asiatic Society of Japan, ch. xhc., 
pp. 177 f. 

^ De Bell. Gall., VL 2T 
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land remained to a large degree in possession of ideal persons, 
gods, phylae (tribes) or phratries, kinships, political communi- 
ties. Even when the superficies of the land might be regarded 
as private, mines were reserved as public.^ The basis on which 
these kinship groups rested is thus stated by Grote: ^ 

these phratric and gentile associations, the larger as well 
as the smaller, were founded upon the same principles and tenden- 
cies of the Grecian mind — a coalescence of the idea of worship with 
that of ancestry, or of communion in certain special religious rites 
with communion of blood, real or supposed.’’ “The god or hero, to 
whom the assembled members offered their sacrifices, was con- 
ceived as the primitive ancestor to whom they owed their origin.” 

Coulanges gives a similar statement as to the ancient family 
group : ^ 

“The members of the ancient family were united by something 
more powerful than birth, affection, or physical strength; this was 
the religion of the sacred fire, and of dead ancestors. This caused 
the family to form a single body both in this life and in the next.” 

Finally, the following passage on clanship among the Kafirs 
brings out two points: (1) That such a group life implies feel- 
ings and ideas of a distinctive sort; and (2) that it has a 
strength rooted in the very necessities of life. 

“A Kafir feels that the ‘frame that binds him in’ extends to the 
clan. The sense of solidarity of the family in Europe is thin and 
feeble compared to the full-blooded sense of corporate union of 
the Kafir clan. The claims of the clan entirely swamp the rights of 
the individual. The system of tribal solidarity, which has worked 
so well in its smoothness that it might satisfy the utmost dreams 
of the socialist, is a standing proof of the sense of corporate union 
of the clan. In olden days a man did not have any feeling of per- 
sonal injury when a chief made him work for white men and then 

1 Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Aristotle und Athen, 11., 47, 93. 

® History of Greece, III., 55. 

The Ancient City, p. S< 
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told Mm to give all, or nearly all of his wages to his chief; the money 
was kept within the clan, and what was the good of the clan was 
the good of the individual and vice versa. The striking thing about 
this unity of the clan is that it was not a thought-out plan imposed 
from without by legislation upon an unwilling people, but it was 
a felt-out plan which arose spontaneously along the line of least 
resistance. If one member of the clan suffered, all the members 
suffered, not in sentimental phraseology, but in real fact.’’ ^ 

The above passages refer to Aryan, Semitic, Mongolian, and 
Kafir peoples. They could be matched by similar statements 
concerning nearly every people. They suggest a way of living, 
and a view of life very different from that of the American or 
of most Europeans.^ The American or European belongs to 
groups of various kinds, but he joins most of them. He of 
course is born into a family, but he does not stay in it all his 
life unless he pleases. And he may choose his own occupation, 
residence, wife, political party, religion, social club, or even 
national allegiance. He may own or sell his own house, give 
or bequeath his property, and is responsible generally speak- 
ing for no one’s acts but Ms own. This makes him an ‘in- 
dividual” in a much fuller sense than he would be if all these 
relations were settled for him. On the other hand, the member 
of such groups as are referred to in our examples above, has 
all, or nearly all, his relations fixed when he is born into a 
certain clan or family group. This settles his occupation, 
dwelling, gods, and politics. If it does not decide upon his 
wife, it at least usually fixes the group from which she must 
be taken. His conditions, in the words of Maine, are thus of 
“status,” not of “contract.” This makes a vast difference in 
his whole attitude. It will help to bring out more clearly by 
contrast the character of present morality, as well as to see 

^ Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood^ pp. 74 f . 

* Russian mirs, South Slavonian “joint’* families, Corsican clans with their 
vendettas, and tribes in the Caucasus have kept the group interest strong, and 
the feuds of the mountaineers in some of the border States illustrate family 
solidarity. 
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moral life in the making, if we examine more carefully this 
group life. We shall find, as brought out in the passages al- 
ready quoted, that the most important type of group is at 
once a kindred or family, an economic, a political, a religious, 
and a moral unit. First, however, we notice briefly the most 
important types of groups, 

§ 2 . XINSHEP AND HOUSEHOLD GROUPS 

The kinship group is a body of persons who conceive of 
themselves as sprung from one ancestor, and hence as having 
in their veins one blood. It does not matter for our study 
whether each group has actually sprung from a single ancestor. 
It is highly probable that the contingencies of food-supply or 
of war may have been an original cause for the constitution 
of the group, wholly or in part. But this is of no consequence 
for our purpose. The important point is that the members of 
the group regard themselves as of one stock. In some cases 
the ancestor is believed to have been an animal. Then we 
have the so-called totem group, which is found among North 
American Indians, Africans, and Australians, and was perhaps 
the early form of Semitic groups. In other cases, some hero 
or even some god is named as the ancestor. In any case the 
essential part of the theory remains the same: namely, that 
one blood circulates in all the members, and hence that the 
life of each is a part of the common life of the group. Degrees 
of kindred are less important. This group, it should be noted, 
is not the same as the family, for in the family, as a rule, 
husband and wife are of different kinship groups, and con- 
tinue their several kinship relations. Among some peoples 
marriage ceremonies, indeed, s3mibolize the admission of the 
wife into the husband^s kinship, and in this case the family 
becomes a kinship group, but this is by no means universally 
the case. 

The feeling that one is first and foremost a member of 
a group, rather than an individual, is furthered among certain 
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kin groups by a scheme of class relationship. According to this 
system, instead of having one definite person whom I, and I 
alone, regard and address as father or mother, grandfather, 
uncle, brother, sister, I call any one of a given group or class 
of persons mother, grandfather, brother, sister. And any one 
else who is in the same class with me calls the same persons, 
mother, grandfather, brother, or sister.^ The simplest form of 
such a class system is that found among the Hawaiians. Here 
there are five classes based upon the generations corresponding 
to what we call grandparents, parents, brothers and sisters, 
children, and grandchildren, but the words used to designate 
them do not imply any such specific parentage as do these 
words with us. Bearing this in mind, we may say that every 
one in the first class is equally grandparent to every one in the 
third; every one in the third is equally brother or sister to every 
other in the third, equally father or mother to every one in the 
fourth, and so on. In Australia the classes are more numerous 
and the relationships far more intricate and complicated, but 
this does not, as might be supposed, render the bond relatively 
unimportant; on the contrary, his relationship to every other 
class is ^^one of the most important points with which each 
individual must be acquainted”; it determines marital rela- 
tions, food distribution, salutations, and general conduct to an 
extraordinary degree. A kinship group was known as tribe” 
or “family” (English translation) among the Israelites; as 
genos, phratria, and phyle among the Greeks, gens and curia 
among the Romans; clan in Scotland; sept in Ireland; Sippe in 
Germany, 

^ all the tribes with whom we are acquainted all the terms coincide with- 
out any exception in the recognition of relationships, all of which are dependent 
on the existence of a classificatory system, the fundamental idea of which is 
that the women of certain groups marry the men of others. Each tribe has one 
term applied indiscriminately to the man or woman whom he actually marries 
and to all whom he might lawfully marry, that is, who belong to the right group: 
One term to his actual mother and to all the women whom his father might law- 
fully have married.”— Spencer and Gillen, Natm Tribes of Central Australia, 
p. 57. 
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Two kinds of families may be noted as significant for our 
purpose. In the maternal family the woman remains among her 
own kin, and the children are naturally reckoned as belonging 
to the mother’s kin. The husband and father is more or less a 
guest or outsider. In a blood feud he would have to side with 
his own clan and against that of his wife if his clan quarreled 
with hers. Clan and family are thus seen to be distinct. In the 
paternal^ which easily becomes the patriarchal family the wife 
leaves her relatives to live in her husband’s house and among 
his kin. She might then, as at Rome, abjure her own kindred 
and be formally adopted into her husband’s gens or clan. The 
Greek myth of Orestes is an illustration of the clashing of these 
two conceptions of father kin and mother kin, and Hamlet’s 
sparing of his mother under similar circumstances, shows a 
more modern point of view. 

It is evident that with the prevalence of the paternal type 
of family, clan and household ties will mutually strengthen 
each other. This will make an important difference in the 
father’s relation to the children, and gives a much firmer basis 
for ancestral religion. But in many respects the environing 
atmosphere, the pressure and support, the group sympathy 
and group tradition, are essentially similar. The important 
thing is that every person is a member of a kindred, and like- 
wise, of some family group, and that he thinks, feels, and acts 
accordingly.^ 

^ The fact that primitive man is at once an individual and a member of a 
group — that he has as it were two personalities or selves, an individual self and 
a clan-self, or “tribal-self,” as Clifford called it, — is not merely a psychologist’s* 
way of stating things. The Kafir people, according to their most recent student. 
Mr. Dudley Kidd, have two distinct words to express these two selves. They 
call one the idhlozi and the other the itongo. “ The idhlozi is the individual and 
personal spirit born with each child — something fresh and unique which is 
never shared with any one else — while the itongo is the ancestral and corporate 
spirit which is not personal but tribal, or a thing of the clan, the possession of 
which is obtained not by birth but by certain initiatory rites. The idhlozi is 
personal and inalienable, for it is wrapped up with the man’s personality, and at 
death it lives near the grave, or goes into the snake or totem of the clan; but the 
itongo is of the clan, and haunts the living-hut; at death it returns to the tribal 
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§ 3 . THE KINSHIP AND EAMILY GROUPS ARE ALSO ECONOMIC AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNITS 

In land, as a rule, no individual ownership in the modern 
sense was recognized. Among hunting and pastoral peoples 
there was, of course, no ownership ’’ by any group in the strict 
sense of modern law. But none the less, the group, large or 
small, had its fairly well-defined territory within which it 
hunted and fished; in the pastoral life it had its pasture range 
and its wells of water. With agriculture a more definite sense 
of possession arose. But possession was by the tribe or gens 
or household, not by the individual: 

''The land belonged to the clan, and the clan was settled upon 
the land. A man was thus not a member of the clan, because he 
lived upon, or even owned, the land; but he lived upon the land, 
and had interests in it, because he was a member of the clan.’’ ^ 

Greek and German customs were quoted at the outset. 
Among the Celts the laws of ancient Ireland show a transi- 
tional stage. "The land of the tribe consisted of two distinct 
allotments, the Techfine’ or tribeland, and the ^orta’ or in- 
heritance land. This latter belonged as individual property 
to the men of the chieftain groups.” ^ The Hindoo joint 
family and the house community of the Southern Slavonians 
are present examples of group ownership. They are joint in 
food, worship, and estate. They have a common home, a 
common table. Maxims of the Slavs express their apprecia- 
tion of community life: '^The common household waxes rich”; 
"The more bees in the hive, the heavier it weighs.” One 
difificulty in the English administration of Ireland was this 

amatmgo (ancestral spirits). A man’s share in this clan-spirit (itongo) is lost 
when he becomes a Christian, or when he is in any way unfaithful to the interests 
of the clan, but a man never loses his idhiozi any more than he ever loses his 
individuality.” — Savage Childhood, pp. 14 f. 

^ Hearn, The Aryan Eomehold, p. 212. 

* MacLoinan, Studies in Ancient History, p. 381. 
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radical difference between the modern Englishman's individ- 
ualistic conception of property and the Irishman’s more prim- 
itive conception of group or clan ownership. Whether rightly 
or not, the Irish tenant refused to regard himself as merely a 
tenant. He considered himself as a member of a family or 
group which formerly owned the land, and he did not admit 
the justice, even though he could not disprove the legality, 
of an alienation of the group possession. For such a clan or 
household as we have described is not merely equivalent to 
the persons who compose it at a given time. Its property 
belongs to the ancestors and to the posterity as well as to the 
present possessors ; and hence in some groups which admit an 
individual possession or use during life, no right of devise or 
inheritance is permitted. The property reverts at death to 
the whole gens or clan. In other cases a child may inherit, 
but in default of such an heir the property passes to the 
common possession. The right to bequeath property to the 
church was long a point on which civil law and canon law 
were at variance. The relations of the primitive clan or 
household group to land were therefore decidedly adapted 
to keep the individual’s good bound up with the good of the 
group. 

In the case of movable goods, such as tools, weapons, cattle, 
the practice is not uniform. When the goods are the product 
of the individual’s own skill or prowess they are usually his. 
Tools, weapons, slaves or women captured, products of some 
special craft or skill, are thus usually private. But when the 
group acts as a unit the product is usually shared. The buffalo 
and salmon and large game were thus for the whole Indian 
group which hunted or fished together; and in like manner 
the maize which was tended by the women belonged to the 
household in common. Slavic and Indian house communitie? 
at the present day have a common interest in the household 
property. Even women and children among some tribes are 
regarded as the property of the group. 
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§ 4 . THE KINSHIP AND EAMILY GROUPS WERE POLITICAL BODIES 

In a modern family the parents exercise a certain degree 
of control over the children, but this is limited in several 
respects. No parent is allowed to put a child to death, or to 
permit him to grow up in ignorance. On the other hand, the 
parent is not allowed to protect the child from arrest if a 
serious injury has been done by him. The State, through its 
laws and ofhcers, is regarded by us as the highest authority in 
a certain great sphere of action. It must settle conflicting 
claims and protect life and property; in the opinion of many 
it must organize the life of its members where the cooperation 
of every member is necessary for some common good. In 
early group life there may or may not be some political body 
over and above the clan or family, but in any case the kin or 
family is itself a sort of political State. Not a State in the sense 
that the political powers are deliberately separated from per- 
sonal, religious, and family ties; men gained a new conception 
of authority and rose to a higher level of possibilities when 
they consciously separated and defined government and laws 
from the undifferentiated whole of a religious and kindred 
group. But yet this primitive group was after all a State, not 
a mob, or a voluntary society, or a mere family; for (1) it 
was a more or less permanently organized body; (2) it exer- 
cised control over its members which they regarded as rightful 
authority, not as mere force; (3) it was not limited by any 
higher authority, and acted more or less effectively for the 
interest of the whole. The representatives of this political 
aspect of the group may be cMefs or sachems, a council of 
elders, or, as in Rome, the House Father, whose p atria potestas 
marks the extreme development of the patriarchal family. 

The control exercised by the group over individual members 
assumes various forms among the different peoples. The more 
important aspects are a right over life and bodily freedom, in 
some cases extending to power of putting to death, maiming, 
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chastising, deciding whether newly born children shall be 
preserved or not; the right of betrothal, which includes control 
over the marriage portion received for its women; and the 
right to administer property of the kin in behalf of the kin 
as a whole. It is probable that among all these various forms 
of control, the control over the marriage relations of women 
has been most persistent. One reason for this control may 
have been the fact that the group was bound to resent in- 
juries of a member of the group who had been married to 
another. Hence this responsibility seemed naturally to involve 
the right of decision as to her marriage. 

Legal rights are still largely due to membership in a group. 
A State may allow a citizen of another country to own land, to 
sue in its courts, and will usually give him a certain amount 
of protection, but the first-named rights are often limited, 
and it is only a few years since Chief Justice Taney’s dictum 
stated the existing legal theory of the United States to be 
that the negro ^^had no rights which the white man was bound 
to respect.” Even where legal theory does not recognize race 
or other distinctions, it is often hard in practice for an alien, 
or member of a disesteemed social or economic group, to 
get justice. In primitive clan or family groups this principle 
is in full force. Justice is a privilege which falls to a man as 
belonging to some group — not otherwise. The member of 
the clan or the household or the village community has a 
claim, but the stranger has no standing. He may be treated 
kindly, as a guest, but he cannot demand ‘^justice” at the 
hands of any group but his own. In this conception of rights 
within the group we have the prototype of modern civil law. 
The dealing of clan with clan is a matter of war or negotiation, 
not of law; and the clanless man is an ‘^outlaw” in fact as 
well as in name. 

Joint responsibility and mutual support, as shown in the 
blood feud, was a natural consequence of this fusion of political 
and kindred relations. In modern life States treat each other as 
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wholes in certain respects. If some member of a savage tribe 
assaults a citizen of one of the civilized nations, the injured 
party invokes the help of his government. A demand is usually 
made that the guilty party be dehvered up for trial and punish- 
ment. If he is not forthcoming a ''punitive expedition'' is 
organized against the whole tribe; guilty and innocent suffer 
alike. Or in lieu of exterminating the offending tribe, in part or 
completely, the nation of the injured man may accept an in- 
demnity in money or land from the offender's tribe. The same 
principle carried out through private citizens as public agents, 
and applied to towns, underlay a peculiar practice in the 
Middle Ages. "When merchants of one country had been de- 
frauded by those of another, or found it impossible to collect 
a debt from them, the former country issued letters of marque 
and reprisal, authorizing the plunder of any citizens of the 
offending town until satisfaction should be obtained.” Trans- 
fer the situation to the early clan or tribe, and this solidarity 
is increased because each member is related to the rest by 
blood, as well as by national unity. The Arabs do not say 
"The blood of M. or N. has been spilt,'^ naming the man; they 
say, "Our blood has been spilt.” ^ The whole group, therefore, 
feels injured and regards every man in the offender's kin as 
more or less responsible. The next of kin, the "avenger of 
blood,” stands first in duty and privilege, but the rest are all 
involved in greater or less degree. 

Within the group each member will be treated more or 
less fully as an individual. If he takes his kinsman's wife 
or his kinsman's game he will be dealt with by the author- 
ities or by the public opinion of his group. He will not 
indeed be put to death if he kills his kinsman, but he will 
be hated, and may be driven out. "Since the living kin is 
not killed for the sake of the dead kin, everybody will hate to 
see Mm.” ^ 

^ Robertson Smith, Kimhip and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 23. 

* Cited from the Gwentian Code. Seebohm, The Tribal System in Wales, p. 104 
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When a smaller group, like a family, is at the same time 
a part of a larger group like a phratry or a tribe, we have the 
phase of solidarity which is so puzzling to the modern. We 
hold to solidarity in war or between nations; but with a few 
exceptions ^ we have replaced it by individual responsibility 
of adults for debts and crimes, so far as the civil law has 
jurisdiction. In earlier times the higher group or authority 
treated the smaller as a unit. Achan^s family all perished with 
him. The Chinese sense of justice recognized a series of degrees 
in responsibility dependent on nearness of kin or of residence, 
or of occupation. The Welsh system held kinsmen as far as 
second cousins responsible for insult or injury short of homi- 
cide, and as far as fifth cousins (seventh degree of descent) 
for the payment in case of homicide. “The mutual responsibil- 
ity of kinsmen for saraal and galanas (the Wergild of the 
Germans), graduated according to nearness of kin to the 
murdered man and to the criminal, reveals more clearly than 
anything else the extent to which the individual was bound by 
innumerable meshes to his fixed place in the tribal commu- 
nity.’’ 2 

§ 5. THE KINSHIP OR HOUSEHOLD GROUP WAS A RELIGIOUS UNIT 

The kinship or household group determined largely both the 
ideas and the cultus of primitive religion; conversely religion 
gave completeness, value, and sacredness to the group life. 
Kinship with unseen powers or persons was the fundamental 
religious idea. The kinship group as a religious body simply 
extended the kin to include invisible as well as visible members. 
The essential feature of religion is not unseen beings who are 
feared, or cajoled, or controlled by magic. It is rather kindred 
unseen beings, who may be feared, but who are also reverenced 
and loved. The kinship may be physical or spiritual, but how- 

^ E.g., certain joint responsibilities of husband and wife, 

* Seebohm, The Tribal System in WateSf pp. 103 f. 
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ever conceived it makes gods and worshippers members of 
one group. ^ 

In totem groups, the prevaiKng conception is that one blood 
circulates in all the members of the group and that the ancestor 
of the whole group is some object of nature, such as sun or 
moon, plant or animal. Perhaps the most interesting and 
intelligible account of the relation between the animal ancestor 
and the members of the group is that which has been discov- 
ered in certain Australian tribes. These folks believe that every 
child, at its birth, is the reincarnation of some previous member 
of the group, and that these ancestors were an actual trans- 
formation of animals and plants, or of water, fire, wind, sun, 
moon, or stars. Such totem groups cherish that animal which 
they believe to be their ancestor and ordinarily will not kill 
it or use it for food. The various ceremonies of religious initia- 
tion are intended to impress upon the younger members of the 
group the sacredness of this kindred bond which unites them to 
each other and to their totem. The beginnings of decorative 
art frequently express the importance of the symbol, and the 
totem is felt to be as distinctly a member of the group as is any 
of the human members. 

At a somewhat higher stage of civilization, and usually in 
connection with the patriarchal households or groups in which 
kinship is reckoned through the male line, the invisible mem- 
bers of the group are the departed ancestors. This ancestor 
worship is a power today in China and Japan, and in the 
tribes of the Caucasus. The ancient Semites, Romans, Teutons, 
Celts, Hindoos, aU had their kindred gods of the household. 

^ ^‘From tlie earliest times, religion, as distinct from magic or sorcery, ad- 
dresses itself to kindred and friendly beings, who may indeed be angry with 
their people for a time, but are always placable except to the enemies of their 
worshippers or to renegade members of the community. It is not with a vague 
fear of unknown powers, but with a loving reverence for known gods who are 
knit to their worshippers by strong bonds of kinship, that religion in the only 
true sense of the word begins.” — Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites^ 
p. 54. 
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The Roman genius, lares, penates, and manes, perhaps the 
Hebrew teraphim, — ^prized by Laban and Rachel, kept by 
David, valued in the time of Hosea — ^were loved and honored 
side by side with other deities. Sometimes the nature 
deities, such as Zeus or Jupiter, were incorporated with 
the kinship or family gods. The Greek Hestia and Roman 
Vesta symbolized the sacredness of the hearth. The kinship 
tie thus determined for every member of the group his re- 
ligion. 

Conversely, this bond of union with unseen, yet ever present 
and powerful kindred spirits completed the group and gave to 
it its highest authority, its fullest value, its deepest sacredness. 
If the unseen kin are nature beings, they symbolize for man his 
dependence upon nature and his kinship in some vague fashion 
with the cosmic forces. If the gods are the departed ancestors, 
they are then conceived as still potent, like Father Anchises, 
to protect and guide the fortunes of their offspring. The wis- 
dom, courage, and affection, as well as the power of the great 
heroes of the group, live on. The fact that the gods are unseen 
enhances tremendously their supposed power. The visible 
members of the group may be strong, but their strength can be 
measured. The living elders may be wise, yet they are not 
far beyond the rest of the group. But the invisible beings 
cannot be measured. The long-departed ancestor may have 
inconceivable age and wisdom. The imagination has free scope 
to magnify his power and invest him with all the ideal values it 
can conceive. The religious bond is, therefore, fitted to be the 
bearer, as the religious object is the embodiment in concrete 
form, of the higher standards of the group, and to furnish the 
sanction for their enforcement or adoption. 

§ 6. GROUPS OR CLASSES ON THE BASIS OE AGE AND SEX 

While the kindred and family groups are by far the most 
important for early morality, other groupings are significant 
The division by ages is widespread. The simplest scheme gives 
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three classes: (1) children, (2) young men and maidenSj 
(3) married persons. Puberty forms the bound between the 
first and second; marriage that between the second and third. 
Distinct modes of dress and ornament, frequently also different 
residences and standards of conduct, belong to these several 
classes. Of groups on the basis of sex, the men’s clubs are espe- 
cially worthy of note. They flourish now chiefly in the islands 
of the Pacific, but there are indications, such as the common 
meals of the Spartans, of a wide spread among European 
peoples in early times. The fundamental idea ^ seems to be 
that of a common house for the unmarried young men, where 
they eat, sleep, and pass their time, whereas the women, 
children, and married men sleep and eat in the family dwelling. 
But in most cases all the men resort to the clubhouse by day. 
Strangers may be entertained there. It thus forms a sort of 
general center for the men’s activities, and for the men’s 
conversation. As such, it is an important agency for form- 
ing and expressing public opinion, and for impressing upon 
the young men just entering the house the standards of 
the older members. Further, in some cases these houses 
become the center of rites to the dead, and thus add the 
impressiveness of religious significance to their other activi- 
ties. 

Finally, secret societies may be mentioned as a subdivision of 
sex groups, for among primitive peoples such societies are 
confined in almost all cases to the men. They seem in many 
cases to have grown out of the age classes already described. 
The transition from childhood to manhood, mysterious in itself, 
was invested with further mysteries by the old men who con- 
ducted the ceremonies of initiation. Masks were worn, or the 
skulls of deceased ancestors were employed, to give additional 
mystery and sanctity. The increased power gained by secrecy 
would often be itself sifficient to form a motive for such organ- 
ization, especially where they had some end in view not ap- 

^ Schurtz, Altersklasscn uni Mannerhiinde, 
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proved by the dominant authorities. Sometimes they exercise 
strict authority over their members, and assume judicial and 
punitive functions, as in the Vehm of the Middle Ages. Some- 
times they become merely leagues of enemies to society* 

§ 7 . MORAX SIGNIFICANCE OF THE KINDRED AND OTHER GROUPS 

The moral in this early stage is not to be looked for as some- 
thing distinct from the political, religious, kindred, and sym- 
pathetic aspects of the clan, family; and other groups. The 
question rather is, How far are these very political, religious, 
and other aspects implicitly moral? If by moral we mean a 
conscious testing of conduct by an inner and self-imposed 
standard, if we mean a freely chosen as contrasted with a 
habitual or customary standard, then evidently we have 
the moral only in germ. For the standards are group stand- 
ards, rather than those of individual conscience; they oper- 
ate largely through habit rather than through choice. Never- 
theless they are not set for the individual by outsiders. They 
are set by a group of which he is a member. They are 
enforced by a group of which he is a member. Conduct is 
praised or blamed, punished or rewarded by the group of which 
he is a member. Property is administered, industry is carried 
on, wars and feuds prosecuted for the common good. What 
the group does, each member joins in doing. It is a reciprocal 
matter: A helps enforce a rule or impose a service on B; he 
cannot help feeling it fair when the same rule is applied to 
himself. He has to ^^play the game,” and usually he expects to 
play it as a matter of course. Each member, therefore, is 
practicing certain acts, standing in certain relations, maintain- 
ing certain attitudes, just because he is one of the group which 
does these things and maintains these standards. And he does 
not act in common with the group without sharing in the group 
emotions. It is a grotesque perversion to conceive the restraints 
of gods and chiefs as purely external terrors. The primitive 
group could enter into the spirit implied in the words of the 
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Athenian chorus, which required of an alien upon adoption 

*‘To loathe whate’er our state does hateful hold, 

To reverence what it loves.” ^ 

Sympathies and sentiments growing out of common life, com- 
mon work, common danger, common religion are the emotional 
bonds of a community. Morality is already implicit, it needs 
only to become conscious. The standards are embodied in the 
old men or the gods; the rational good is in the inherited wis- 
dom; the respect for sex, for property rights, and for the com- 
mon good, is embodied in the system — but it is there. Nor are 
the union and control a wholly objective affair. ^^The cor- 
porate union was not a pretty religious fancy with which 
to please the mind, but was so truly felt that it formed an 
excellent basis from which the altruistic sentiment might 
start. Gross selfishness was curbed, and the turbulent passions 
were restrained by an impulse which the man felt welling up 
within him, instinctive and unbidden. Clannish camaraderie 
was thus of immense value to the native races.’’ ^ 
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BASIC ACTIVITIES AND AGENCIES 

Moral life implies (1) guiding and controlling acts by in- 
telligence, and (2) getting and keeping on good terms with 
our fellow men — with the community. We may say then that 
whatever makes for the development of intelligence, and for 
cooperation and sympathy with our fellows is laying founda- 
tions on which morality can build. The foundation is not the 
structure; there are some very intelligent rascals, and certain 
gangs show effective cooperation for criminal purposes. Never- 
theless intelligence and community life are necessary factors 
in choosing and doing what is good and right. Nature gives 
us at birth a certain structure and imposes certain conditions 
of growth and survival which aid the development of the 
mind and initiate us into community life. Later conditions 
of survival include activities of getting food and shelter, and 
of defense against enemies. If the stock is to survive there 
must be reproduction and parental care. Moreover, while 
perhaps they may not be absolutely necessary for survival, 
many other activities such as games, contests, dances, festal 
celebrations, songs, and recitals of brave deeds, provide emo- 
tional stimulation and satisfaction; they strengthen social 
feeling and social ties. All these activities and agencies, al- 
though not primarily intended to promote morality, are yet 
important as making for the formation and development of 
intelligence, character, and right relations between men. They 
may be called cosmic and social roots of morals. The initial 
conditions of birth and infancy may be called a biological 
factor; the other activities may be considered under the 
topic named in Chapter I., as rationalizing and socializing 
agencies. 
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§ 1 . BIOLOGICAL FACTORS 

The most important biological factor is the condition in 
which the human infant is born and passes his early years. 
Compare this with the birth and early life of other species. 
In many of these the young must fend for themselves from 
the beginning of separate life. The young of birds receive 
care for a brief period, then leave the nest, find food, and 
look out for themselves. The more complex system of mam- 
mals involves a more intimate and longer continued relation 
of young to mother. But in the human infant the organism 
needs, not a few weeks or months, but years of care and pro- 
tection before it can care for and protect itself. Even after 
the age when it is barely possible for a child to get food and 
shelter for himself increasing need of education to meet the 
demands of civilized life prolongs the period of dependence 
upon parents. 

During this period of infancy and childhood children learn, 
chiefly from mothers, the ways of behavior, the language, and 
much of the transmitted wisdom, of their group and people. 
They feel the mother’s affection and develop their own emo- 
tional life in response. Before the machine age came in to 
take most of the arts and crafts away from the home to the 
factory, girls learned from mothers not only the preparation 
of food but the textile arts, the making of clothes and candles, 
knowledge of plants, care of the sick. Boys learned from 
fathers to hunt or fish, to tend and manage cattle, sheep, and 
horses, to plow, sow, and harvest, to work wood and metal, 
to build of wood, brick, and stone. 

The effect upon parents, especially upon the mother, of 
caring for children through infancy and childhood has been 
scarcely less signifi.cant. Such care enlarges affection, it com- 
pels thought of the future. It gives a worthwhile object for 
the work and often for sacrifices when these are necessary, 
in the daily round. Wish and hope that the boy and girl 
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may have a better start in life than they themselves enjoyed 
are incentives to the efforts of father and mother. So much 
follows from the conditions of birth and growth. 

But children do not long remain children. Certain activities 
which men and women undertake in order to get a living, to 
satisfy curiosity, to make tools, to protect themselves, to 
feel the thrill of rhythm or of dramatic story, have also an 
influence in forming character and fitting men and women to 
live in society. Some of these activities we now consider 
under rationalizing and socializing agencies. 

§ 2. RATIONALIZING AGENCIES 

1. Earlier forms of occupation, hunting and fishing, call for 
active intelligence, although the activity is sustained to a 
great degree by the immediate interest or thrill of excite- 
ment, which makes them a recreation to the civilized man. 
Quickness of perception, alertness of mind and body, and in 
some cases, physical daring, are the qualities most needed. 
But in the pastoral life, and still more with the beginning of 
agriculture and commerce, the man who succeeds must have 
foresight and continuity of purpose. He must control impulse 
by reason. He must organize those habits which are the basis 
of character, instead of yielding to the attractions of various 
pleasures which might lead him from the main purpose. 

The differentiation of labor has been a powerful influence 
for increasing the range of mental life and stimulating its de- 
velopment. If all do the same thing, all are much alike, and 
inevitably remain on a low level. But when the needs of men 
induce different kinds of work, slumbering capacities are 
aroused and new ones are called into being. The most deeply- 
rooted differentiation of labor is that between the sexes. The 
woman performs the work within or near the dwelling, the 
man hunts or tends the flocks or ranges abroad. This probably 
tends to accentuate further certain organic differences. Among 
the men, group life in its simplest phases has little differentia- 
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tion except comisel” or ^Tor war.” But with metal 
working and agricultural life the field widens. At first the 
specializing is largely by families rather than by individual 
choice. Castes of workmen may take the place of mere kinship 
ties. Later on the rules of caste in turn become a hindrance 
to individuality and must be broken down if the individual 
is to emerge to full self-direction. 

2. Aside from their influence as work, arts and crafts have 
a distinctly elevating and refining effect. The textiles, pottery, 
and skilfully made tools and weapons; the huts or houses when 
artistically constructed; the so-called free or fine arts of dance 
and music, of color and design — all have this common element: 
they give some visible or audible embodiment for order or 
form. The artist or craftsman must make definite his idea in 
order to work it out in cloth or clay, in wood or stone, in 
dance or song. When thus embodied, it is preserved, at least 
for a time. It is part of the daily environment of the society. 
Those who see or hear are having constantly suggested to 
them ideas^ and values which bring more meaning into life 
and elevate its interests. Moreover, the order, the rational 
plan or arrangement which is embodied in all well-wrought 
objects, as well as in the fine arts in the narrow sense, deserves 
emphasis. Plato and Schiller have seen in this a valuable 
preparation for morality. To govern action by law is moral, 
but it is too much to expect this of the savage and the child 
as a conscious principle where the law opposes impulse. In 
art as in play there is direct interest and pleasure in the act, 
but in art there is also order or law. In conforming to this 
order the savage, or the child, is in training for the more 
conscious control where the law, instead of favoring, may 
thwart or oppose impulse and desire. 

3. A child begins very early to explore and test the things 
and people about him. He is curious. He handles, tastes, 
looks, listens, and things get meanings. He finds obstacles 
and is forced to contrive a way to do or get what he wants. 
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When a child in a hunting tribe begins to hunt he must study 
the ways of wild animals. If he is to get his living from the 
soil or the sea he will watch the sky, and try to forecast the 
weather. He will wonder at the movements of sun, moon, 
and stars. If he becomes a trader he must decide what goods 
to carry, and will match wits with his customers. All these 
problems call for thinking, that is, for making use of something 
which he has seen, or known, or known about, before in 
order to help in meeting this new situation. If we can see that 
the new object is like some things and different from others 
that we have known before, that helps to class it. We think 
that if it moves it is alive, or that if it is sweet it is good to 
eat, or we think that a man who speaks roughly is angry. 
Such ‘^generar’ ideas as ^^alive,” sweet, '^angry’^ enable 
us to connect our particular experiences into wholes, to guide 
our acts intelligently, instead of either blindly following habit, 
or being dazed by each new event as though we had never 
seen anything like it before. Now to guide our lives intelli- 
gently toward what is good requires the same kind of thinking. 
It means looking ahead to forecast all the consequences of a 
decision. Training in thinking is then forging a tool which 
is indispensable for the most intelligent morality. 

§ 3 . SOCIALIZnSTG AGENCIES 

1. Language might well have been noted under rationalizing 
agencies, for if not absolutely essential to thinking it is so 
intimately a part of it by furnishing the s3nnbols and tools 
with which most thinking does its work that it is virtually 
indispensable. Its function as a socializing agency is similarly 
fimdamental. It is not the only method of communicating,’’ 
i.e., of imparting, or sharing, or making common, some thought 
or feeling, but it is by far the most usual, and for many pur- 
poses the only method. When groups speak different lan- 
guages it is notoriously difl&cult for them \o unite under a 
common government. There was good psychology underlying 
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the story of the Tower of Babel, according to which the Lord 
is said to have scattered the ambitious builders by confounding 
their language, ^'and they left off to build the city.” Written 
language enables each generation to profit more fully from 
the thought and work of previous generations. The sacred 
Hebrew Scriptures kept the Jews a people after their capital 
city had been destroyed, Homer unified generations of Greeks, 
Shakspere and the EngllsJti Bible have given common imagery 
to millions of widely scattered dwellers in many lands. In- 
creased means of communication are among the inventions 
of largest promise for mutual understanding among men. 

2. Aside from their effects in promoting intelligence, cour- 
age, and ideality of life, industry, art, and war have a common 
factor by which they all contribute powerfully to the social 
basis of morality. They all require cooperation. They are 
socializing as well as rationalizing agencies. Mutual aid ^ is the 
foundation of success. ^^Woe to him who stands alone, e’en 
though his platter be never so full,” runs the Slav proverb. 
^^He that belongs to no community is like unto one without 
a hand.” Those clans or groups which can work together, and 
fight together, are stronger in the struggle against nature and 
other men. The common activities of art have value in making 
this community of action more possible. Cooperation implies 
a common end. It means that each is interested in the success 
of all. This common end forms then a controlling rule of 
action, and the mutual interest means sympathy. Cooperation 
is therefore one of nature’s most effective agencies for a social 
standard and a social feeling. 

In industry, while there was not in primitive life the ex- 
tensive exchange of goods which express the interdependence 
of modern men, there was yet much concerted work, and 
there was a great degree of community of property. In groups 
which hved by hunting or fishing, for instance, although cer- 

ip. Kropotkin, MutiM Aid a Factor in Evolution; Bagehot, Physics and 
Panics, 
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tain kinds of game might be pursued by the individual hunter, 
the great buffalo and deer hunts were organized by the tribe 
as a whole. “A hunting bonfire was kindled every morning at 
daybreak at which each brave must appear and report. The 
man who failed to do this before the party set out on the 
day’s hunt was harassed by ridicule.” ^ Salmon fishery was 
also conducted as a joint undertaking. Large game in Africa 
is hunted in a similar fashion, and the product of the chase 
is not for the individual but for the group. In the pastoral 
life the care of the flocks and herds necessitates at least some 
sort of cooperation to protect these flocks from the attacks 
of wild beasts and from the more dreaded forays of human 
robbers. This requires a considerable body of men, and the 
journeying about in company, the sharing together of watch 
and ward, the common interest in the increase of flocks and 
herds, continually strengthens the bonds between the dwellers 
in tents. 

In the agricultural stage there are still certain forces at 
work which promote the family or tribal unity, although here 
we begin to find the forces which make for individuality at 
work until they result in individual ownership and individual 
property. Just as at the pastoral stage, so in this, the cattle 
and the growing grain must be protected from attacks by 
man and beast. It is only the* group which can afford such 
protection, and accordingly we fmd the Lowland farmer always 
at the mercy of the Highland clan. 

War and the blood feud, however divisive between groups, 
were none the less potent as uniting factors within the several 
groups. The members must not only unite or be wiped out, 
when the actual contest was on, but the whole scheme of 
mutual help in defense or in avenging injuries and insults 
made constant demand upon fellow feeling, and sacrifice for 
the good of all. To gain more land for the group, to acquire 
booty for the group, to revenge a slight done to some member 

^Eastman, Indian Boyhood, 
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of the group, were constant causes for war. Now although 
any individual might be the gainer, yet the chances were that 
he would himself suffer even though the group should win. 
In the case of blood revenge particularly, most of the group 
were not individually interested. Their resentment was a 
sympathetic resentment,” and one author has regarded this 
as perhaps the most fundamental of the sources of moral 
emotion. It was because the tribal blood had been shed, or 
the women of the clan insulted, that the group as a whole 
reacted, and in the clash of battle with opposing groups, was 
closer knit together. 

‘^Ally thyself with whom thou wilt in peace, yet know 
In war must every man be foe who is not kin.” 

^Xomrades in arms” by the very act of fighting together 
have a common cause, and by the mutual help and protection 
given and received become, for the time at least, one in will 
and one in heart. Ulysses counsels Agamemnon to marshal 
his Greeks, clan by clan and ^^brotherhood (phratry) by 
brotherhood,” that thus brother may support and stimulate 
brother more effectively; but the effect is reciprocal, and it is 
indeed very probable that the unity of blood which is believed 
to be the tie binding together the members of the group, is 
often an afterthought or pious fiction designed to account for 
the unity which was really due originally to the stress of com- 
mon struggle. 

Cooperation and sympathy are fostered by the activities 
of art. Some of these activities are spontaneous, but most of 
them serve some definite social end and are frequently organ- 
ized for the definite purpose of increasing the unity and sym- 
pathy of the group. The hunting dance or the war dance 
represents, in dramatic form, all the processes of the hunt or 
fight, but it would be a mistake to suppose that this takes 
place purely for dramatic purposes. The dance and celebra- 
tion after the chase or battle may give to the whole tribe the 
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opportunity to repeat in vivid imagination the triumphs of 
the successful hunter or warrior, and thus to feel the thrill of 
victory and exult in common over the fallen prey. The dance 
which takes place before the event is designed to give magical 
power to the hunter or warrior. Every detail is performed 
with the most exact care and the whole tribe is thus enabled 
to share in the work of preparation. 

In the act of song the same uniting force is present. To 
sing with another involves a contagious sympathy, in perhaps 
a higher degree than is the case with any other art, There is, 
in the first place, as in the dance, a unity of rhythm. Rhythm 
is based upon cooperation and, in turn, immensely strengthens 
the possibility of cooperation. In bas-reliefs upon the Egyptian 
monuments representing the work of a large number of men 
who are moving a stonebull, we find the sculptured figure 
of a man who is beating the time for the combined efforts. 
Whether all rhythm has come from the necessities of com- 
mon action or whether it has a physiological basis sufficient 
to account for the effect which rhythmic action produces, in 
any case when a company of people begin to work or dance 
or sing in rhythmic movement, their efficiency and their 
pleasure are immensely increased. In addition to the effect 
of rhythm we have also in the case of song the effect of unity 
of pitch and of melody, and the members of the tribe or clan, 
like those who today sing the Marseillaise or chant the great 
anthems of the church, feel in the strongest degree their 
mutual sympathy and support. For this reason, the Corro- 
borees of the Australian, the sacred festivals of Israel, the 
Mysteries and public festivals of the Greeks, in short, among 
all peoples, the common gatherings of the tribe for patriotic 
or religious purposes, have been attended with dance and 
song. In many cases these carry the members on to a pitch 
of enthusiasm where they are ready to die for the common 
cause. 

Melodic and rhythmic sound is a unifying force si mp ly by 
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reason of form, and some of the simpler songs seem to have 
little else to commend them, but at very early periods there 
is not merely the song but the recital, in more or less rhythmic 
or literary form, of the history of the tribe and the deeds of 
the ancestors. This adds still another to the unifying forces 
of the dance and song. The kindred group, as they hear the 
recital, live over together the history of the group, thrill with 
pride at its glories, suffer at its defeats; every member feels 
that the clan’s history is his history and the clan’s blood his 
blood. 


§ 4. MORAL INTERPRETATION OF THIS FIRST LEVEL 

On this first level we are evidently dealing with forces and 
conduct, not as moral in purpose, but as valuable in result. 
They make a more rational, ideal, and social life, and this is 
the necessary basis for more conscious control and valuation 
of conduct. The forces are biological or sociological or psycho- 
logical. They are not that particular kind of psychological 
activities which we call moral in the proper sense, for this 
implies not only getting a good result but aiming at it. Some 
of the activities, such as those of song and dance, or the simpler 
acts of maternal care, have a large biological element. We 
cannot call these moral in so far as they are purely biological 
Others imply a large amount of intelligence, as, for example, 
the operations of agriculture and the various crafts. These 
have purpose, such as to satisfy hunger, or to forge a weapon 
against an enemy. But the end is one set up by our physical 
or impulsive nature. So long as this is merely accepted as 
an end, and not compared writh others, valued, and chosen, 
it is not properly moral. 

The same is true of emotions. There are certain emotions 
on the impulsive level. Such are parental love in its most 
elemental form, sympathy as mere contagious feeling, anger, 
or resentment. So far as these are at this lowest level, so 
far as they signify simply a bodily thrill, they have no claim 
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to proper moral value. They are tremendously important as 
the source from which strong motive forces of benevolence, 
intelligent parental care, and an ardent energy against evil 
may draw warmth and fire. 

Finally, even the cooperation, the mutual aid, which men 
give, so far as it is called out purely by common danger, or 
common advantage, is not in the moral sphere in so far as it 
is instinctive, or merely give and take. To be genuinely moral 
there must be some thought of the danger as touching others 
and therefore requiring our aid; of the advantage as being 
common and therefore enlisting our help. 

But even although these processes are not consciously 
moral they are nevertheless fundamental. The activities 
necessary for existence, and the emotions so intimately bound 
up with them, are the cosmic roots of the moral life. And 
often in the higher stages of culture, when the codes and in- 
struction of morality and society fail to secure right conduct, 
these elementary agencies of work, cooperation, and family 
life assert their power. Society and morality take up the 
direction of the process and carry it further, but they must 
always rely largely on these primary activities to afford the 
basis for intelligent, reliable, and S5Tnpathetic conduct. 
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CHAPTER IV 


GROUP MORALITY— CUSTOMS OR MORES 

What does society do more directly to guide and control 
the behavior of its members, to keep peace, promote welfare, 
and maintain right relations between its members? To answer 
this question we must examine what may be called group 
morality ” which shows how the member is strongly influenced, 
either consciously or unconsciously, by the group. Inasmuch 
as the agencies by which the group controls its members are 
largely those of custom, the morality may also be called 
customary morality.’’ Such conduct is what we called in 
Chapter I., ^^the second level.” It is ‘^ethical” or moral” 
in the sense of conforming to the ethos or mores of the group. 

§ 1 . MEANING, AUTHORITY, AND ORIGIN OF CUSTOMS 

Wherever we find groups of men living as outlined in Chap- 
ter II., we find that there are certain ways of acting which 
are common to the group — ‘ 'folkways.” Some of these may 
be due merely to the fact that the members are born of the 
same stock, just as all ducks swim. But a large part of human 
conduct, in savage as truly as in civilized life, is not merely 
instinctive. There are approved ways of acting, common to a 
group, and handed down from generation to generation. Such 
approved ways of doing and acting are customs, or to use the 
Latin term, which Professor Sumner thinks brings out more 
clearly this factor of approval, they are mores. ^ They are 
habits — but they are more. They imply the judgment of the 
group that they are to be followed. The welfare of the group 
is regarded as in some sense imbedded in them. If any one 
acts contrary to them he is made to feel the group’s disap- 
1 W. G. Sumner, Folkways^ p. 30. 
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proval. The young are carefully trained to observe them. 
At times of special importance, they are rehearsed with special 
solemnity. For an act so sanctioned there is a cumulative 
pressure: the group all do it and approve it; they always have 
done it and approved it; it will be well to do it and dangerous 
not to do it. 

The old men, or the priests, or medicine men, or chiefs, or 
old women, may be the especial guardians of these customs. 
They may modify details, or add new customs, or invent 
explanations for old ones. But the authority back of them is 
the group in the full sense. Not the group composed merely 
of visible and living members, but the larger group which 
includes the dead, and the kindred totemic or ancestral gods. 
Nor is it the group considered as a collection of individual 
persons. It is rather in a vague way the whole mental and 
social world. Regard for such a group becomes akin to religious 
reverence. The fact that most of the customs have no known 
date or origin makes them seem a part of the nature of things. 
Indeed there is more than a mere analogy between the prim- 
itive regard for custom and that respect for “nature’’ which 
from the Stoics to Spencer has sought a moral standard in 
living “according to nature.” 

The basis of customs is to be sought in several concurrent 
factors. In the first place every member of a group stands in 
certain relations of give and take to other members of the 
group, and usually to the group as a whole.^ In a family 
father, mother, children have their respective parts in getting 
a living. In a maternal clan the uncle has a definite duty to 
his sister’s household. A man makes certain gifts to his chief 
and gets favors in return. When the group goes fishing or 
hunting or on a fighting expedition, every man has his place 
and part. When one man makes a gift to another he expects 
some gift in return. All such relationships tend to become 
regular and standardized. They are the machinery of society. 

^ B. Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society, 
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Customs are the natural workings of this machinery. Even 
in modern society the law considers that certain obligations 
and rights follow from the status of the persons concerned, 
such as parent and child, husband and wife, landlord and 
tenant. The same principle holds in primitive society. 

In the second place some ways of doing things succeed; some 
fail. Man hands the successful ways down with his approval; 
he condemns those that fail. 

This attitude is reenforced by the views about good luck 
and bad luck. Primitive man — and civilized man — ^is not 
ruled by a purely rational theory of success and failure. “One 
might use the best known means with the greatest care, yet 
fail of the result. On the other hand, one might get a great 
result with no effort at all. One might also incur a calamity 
without any fault of his own.’’ ^ “Grimm gives more than a 
thousand ancient German apothegms, dicta, and proverbs 
about Tuck.’”^ Both good and bad fortune are attributed 
to the unseen powers, hence a case of bad luck is not thought 
of as a mere chance. If the ship that sailed Friday meets a 
storm, or one of thirteen falls sick, the inference is that this is 
sure to happen again. And at this point the conception of the 
group welfare as bound up with the acts of every member, 
comes in to make individual conformity a matter for group 
concern — to make conduct a matter of mores and not merely 
a private affair. One important, if not the most impor- 
tant, object of early legislation was the enforcement of lucky 
rites to prevent the individual from doing what might bring 
ill luck on all the tribe. For the conception always was that 
the ill luck does not attach itself simply to the doer, but 
may fall upon any member of the group. “The act of one 
member is conceived to make all the tribe impious, to offend 
its particular god, to expose all the tribe to penalties from 
heaven. When the street statues of Hermes were mutilated, 

^ Sumner, Folkways^ p. 6. 

p. 11. 
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all the Athenians were frightened and furious; they thought 
they should all be ruined because some one had mutilated a 
god’s image and so offended him.” ^ “The children were 
reproved for cutting and burning embers, on the ground that 
this might be the cause for the accidental cutting of some 
member of the family.” ^ In the third place, besides these 
sources of custom, in the usefulness or lucky character of cer- 
tain acts, there is also the more immediate reaction of indi- 
viduals or groups to certain ways of acting according “as 
things jump with the feelings or displease them.” ^ An act of 
daring is applauded, whether useful or not. The individual 
judgment is caught up, repeated, and plays its part in the 
formation of group opinion. “Individual impulse and social 
tradition are thus the two poles between which we move.” 
Or there may even be a more conscious discussion analogous 
to the action of legislatures or philosophic discussion. The 
old men among the Australians deliberate carefully as to each 
step of the initiation ceremonies. They make customs to be 
handed down. 

§2. MEANS OE ENEORCING CUSTOMS 

The most general means for enforcing customs are public 
opinion, taboos, ritual or ceremony, and physical force. 

Public approval uses both language and form to express 
its judgments. Its praise is likely to be emphasized by some 
form of art. The songs that greet the returning victor, the 
decorations, costumes, and tattoos for those who are honored, 
serve to voice the general sentiment. On the other hand rid- 
icule or contempt is a sufficient penalty to enforce compliance 
with many customs that may be personally irksome. It is 
very largely the ridicule of the men’s house which enforces 
certain customs among the men of peoples which have that 

^ Bagehot, Physics ani Politics, p. 103, 

* Eastman, Indian Boyhood, p. 31. 

® Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, Part I., p. 16. Hume pointed out this two- 
fold basis of approval. 
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institution. It is the ridicule or scorn of both men and women 
which forbids the Indian to marry before he has proved his 
manhood by some notable deed of prowess in war or chase. 
Among the Trobriand Islanders the power of public disap- 
proval is so great that an offender who incurs it may feel com- 
pelled to commit suicide as the only possible course; life be- 
comes intolerable.^ Even in civilized society no one finds it a 
light matter to be sent to Coventry or cut dead by all his 
acquaintance. 

Taboos are perhaps not so much a means for enforcing 
custom, as they are themselves customs invested with peculiar 
and awful sanction. They prohibit or ban any contact with 
certain persons or objects under penalty of danger from un- 
seen beings. Any events supposed to indicate the activity of 
spirits, such as birth and death, are likely to be sanctified by 
taboos. The danger is contagious; if a Polynesian chief is 
taboo, the ordinary man fears even to touch his footprints. 
But the taboos are not all based on mere dread of the unseen. 

‘‘They include such acts as have been found by experience to 
produce unwelcome results. — ^The primitive taboos correspond to 
the fact that the life of man is environed by perils: His food quest 
must be limited by shunning poisonous plants. His appetite must 
be restrained from excess. His physical strength and health must 
be guarded from dangers. The taboos carry on the accumulated 
wisdom of generations which has almost always been purchased 
by pain, loss, disease, and death. Other taboos contain inhibitions 
of what will be injurious to the group. The laws about the sexes, 
about property, about war, and about ghosts, have this character. 
They always include some social philosophy.’’ ^ 

They may be used with conscious purpose. In order to 
have a supply of cocoanuts for a religious festival the head 
men may place a taboo upon the young cocoanuts to prevent 
them from being consumed before they are fully ripe. The 

^B. Malinowski, op. cit. 

* Sumner. Folkways^ pp. 33 f . 
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conception works in certain respects to supply the purpose 
which is later subserved by ideas of property. But it serves 
also as a powerful agency to maintain respect for the authority 
of the group. 

As taboo is the great negative guardian of customs, ritual 
is the great positive agent. It works by forming habits, and 
operates through associations formed by actually doing cer- 
tain acts, usually under conditions which appeal to the emo- 
tions. The charm of music and of orderly movement, the im- 
pressiveness of ordered masses in processions, the awe of 
mystery, all contribute to stamp in the meaning and value. 
Praise or blame encourages or inhibits; ritual secures the actual 
doing and at the same time gives a value to the doing. It is 
employed by civilized peoples more in the case of military or 
athletic drill, or in training children to observe forms of eti- 
quette, so that these may become second nature.’’ Certain 
religious bodies also use its agency. But in primitive life it is 
widely and effectively used to insure for educational, political, 
and domestic customs obedience to the group standards, 
which among us it secures to the codes of the army, or to those 
of social etiquette. Examples of its elaborate and impressive 
use will be given below under educational ceremonies. 

When neither group opinion, nor taboo, nor ritual secures 
conformity, there is always in the background physical force. 
The chiefs are generally men of strength whose word may not 
be lightly disregarded. Sometimes, as among the Sioux, the 
older braves constitute a sort of police. Between different 
dans the blood feud is the accepted method of enforcing cus- 
tom, unless a substitute, the wergeld, is provided. For homi- 
dde within a clan the remaining members may drive the 
slayer out, and whoever meets such a Cain may slay him. 
Ji a man murdered his chief of kindred among the ancient 
Welsh he was banished and ^Tt was required of every one of 
every sex and age within hearing of the horn to follow that 
exile and to keep up the barking of dogs, to the time of his 
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putting to sea, until he shall have passed three score hours 
out of sight/’ ^ It should be borne in mind, however, that 
physical pains, either actual or dreaded, would go but a little 
way toward maintaining authority in any such group as we 
have regarded as typical. Absolutism, with all its cruel meth- 
ods of enforcing terror, needs a more highly-organized system. 
In primitive groups the great majority support the authority 
of the group as a matter of course, and uphold it as a sacred 
duty when it is challenged. Physical coercion is not the rule 
but the exception. 

§ 3. CONDITIONS WmCH BRING OUT TITE IMPORTANCE OF GROUP 
STANDARDS AND RENDER GROUP CONTROL CONSCIOUS 

Although customs or mores have in them an element of 
social approval which makes them vehicles of moral judg- 
ment, they tend in many cases to sink to the level of mere 
habits. The reason — such as it was — for their original force — 
is forgotten. They become, like many of our forms of eti- 
quette, mere conventions. There are, however, certain condi- 
tions which focus attention upon their importance and lift 
them to the level of conscious agencies. These conditions may 
be grouped under three heads. (1) The education of the 
younger, immature members of the group and their prepara- 
tion for full membership. (2) The constraint and restraint of 
refractory members and the adjustment of conflicting interests. 
(3) Occasions which involve some notable danger or crisis 
and therefore call for the especial care to secure the favor 
of the gods and avert disaster. 

1. Among the most striking educational customs are the 
initiation ceremonies which are so widely observed among 
primitive peoples. They are held with the purpose of inducting 
boys into the privileges of manhood and into the full life of 
the group. They are calculated at every step to impress upon 
the initiate his own ignorance and helplessness in’ contrast 

^ Seebohm, The Tribal System of WaleSf p. 59. 
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with the wisdom and power of the group; and as the mystery 
with which they are conducted imposes reverence for the elders 
and the authorities of the group, so the recital of the tradi- 
tions and performances of the tribe, the long series of ritual 
acts, common participation in the mystic dance and song and 
decorations, serve to reenforce the ties that bind the tribe. 

Initiation into the full privileges of manhood among the 
tribes of Central Australia, for instance, includes three sets of 
ceremonies which occupy weeks, and even months, for their 
completion. The first set, called throwing up in the air,” 
is performed for the boy when he has reached the age of from 
ten to twelve. In connection with being thrown up in the air 
by certain prescribed members of his tribe, he is decorated 
with various totem emblems and afterward the septum of his 
nose is bored for the insertion of the nose-bone. At a period 
some three or four years later a larger and more formidable 
series of ceremonies is undertaken, lasting for ten days. A 
screen of bushes is built, behind which the boy is kept during 
the whole period, unless he is brought out on the ceremonial 
ground to witness some performance. During this whole 
period of ten days, he is forbidden to speak except in answer 
to questions. He is decorated with various totem emblems, 
for which every detail is prescribed by the council of the 
tribal fathers and tribal elder brothers. He is charged to 
obey every command and never to tell any woman or boy 
what he may see. The sense that something out of the ordinary 
is to happen to him helps to impress him strongly with a feeling 
of the deep importance of compliance with the tribal rules, 
and further still, with a strong sense of the superiority of the 
older men who know and are familiar with the mysterious 
rites of which he is about to learn the meaning for the first 
time. At intervals he watches symbolic performances of men 
decorated like various totem animals, who represent the doings 
of the animal ancestors of the clan; he hears mysterious sounds 
of the so-called bull-roarers, which are supposed by the women 
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and uninitiated to be due to unseen spirits; and the whole 
ends with the operation which symbolizes his induction into 
young manhood. 

But even these ceremonies are not all; when the young 
man has reached the age of discretion, when it is felt that he 
can fully comprehend the traditions of the tribe, at the age 
of from twenty to twenty-five, a still more impressive series 
of ceremonies is conducted, which in the instance reported 
lasted from September to January. This period was filled 
up with dances, “corroborees,"’ and inspection of the churinga 
or sacred emblems — stones or sticks which were supposed to 
be the dwellings of ancestral spirits and which are carefully 
preserved in the tribe, guarded from the sight of women and 
boys, but known individually to the elders as the sacred 
dwelling-place of father or grandfather. As these were shown 
and passed around, great solemnity was manifest and the 
relatives sometimes wept at the sight of the sacred object. 
Ceremonies imitating various totem animals, frequently of 
the most elaborate sort, were also performed. The young men 
were told the traditions of the past history of the tribe, and 
at the close of the recital they felt added reverence for the 
old men who had been their instructors, a sense of pride in 
the possession of this mysterious knowledge, and a deeper 
unity because of what they now have in common. One is 
at a loss whether to wonder most at the possibility of the 
whole tribe devoting itself for three months to these elaborate 
functions of initiation, or at the marvelous adaptability of 
such ceremonies to train the young into an attitude of docility 
and reverence. A tribe that can enforce such a process is not 
likely to be wanting in one side, at least, of the moral con- 
sciousness, namely, reverence for authority and regard for the 
social welfare.^ 

2. The occasions for some control over refractory members 

^ The account is based on Spencer and Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia^ chs. vii.-ix. 
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will constantly arise, even though the conflict between group 
and individual may need no physical sanctions to enforce 
the authority of the group over its members. The economic 
motive frequently prompts an individual to leave the tribe 
or the joint family. There was a constant tendency, Eastman 
states, among his people, when on a hunting expedition in the 
enemy’s country, to break up into smaller parties to obtain 
food more easily and freely. The police did all they could to 
keep in check those parties who were intent on stealing away 
Another illustration of the same tendency is stated by Maine 
with reference to the joint families of the South Slavonians: 

“The adventurous and energetic member of the brotherhood is 
always rebelling against its natural communism. He goes abroad 
and makes his fortune, and as strenuously resists the demands of 
his relatives to bring it into the common account. Or perhaps he 
thinks that his share of the common stock would be more profitably 
employed by him as capital in a mercantile venture. In either case 
he becomes a dissatisfied member or a declared enemy of the 
brotherhood.” ^ 

Or covetousness might lead to violation of the ban, as with 
Achan. Sex impulse may lead a man to seek for his wife a 
woman not in the lawful group. Or, as one of the most danger- 
ous offenses possible, a member of the group may be supposed 
to practice witchcraft. This is to use invisible powers in a self- 
ish manner, and has been feared and punished by almost all 
peoples. 

In all these cases it is of course no abstract theory of crime 
which leads the community to react; it is self-preservation. 
The tribe must be kept together for protection against enemies. 
Achan’s sin is felt to be the cause of defeat. The violation of 
sex taboos may ruin the clan. The sorcerer may cause disease, 
or inflict torture and death, or bring a pestilence or famine 
upon the whole group. None the less all such cases bring to 

^ Maine, Early Law and Customt p. 264. 
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consciousness one aspect of moral authority, the social control 
over the individual 

And it is a social control — not an exercise of brute force 
or a mere terrorizing by ghosts. For the chief or judge gen- 
erally wins his authority by his powerful service to his tribes- 
men. A Gideon or Barak or Ehud or Jephthah judged Israel 
because he had delivered them. Three things, if possessed 
by a man, make him fit to be a chief of kindred : That he should 
speak on behalf of his kin and be listened to, that he should 
fight on behalf of his kin and be feared, and that he should be 
security on behalf of his kin and be accepted.” ^ If, as is often 
the case, the king or judge or chief regards himself as acting 
by db/ine right, the authority is still within the group. It is 
the group judging itself. 

In its standards this primitive court is naturally on the level 
of customary morality, of which it is an agent. There is usu- 
ally neither the conception of a general principle of justice 
(our Common Law), nor of a positive law enacted as the ex- 
press will of the people. At first the judge or ruler may not 
act by any fixed law except that of upholding the customs. 
Each decision is then a special case. A step in advance is found 
when the heads or elders or priests of the tribe decide cases, 
not independently of all others, but in accordance with certain 
precedents or customs. A legal tradition is thus established, 
which, however imperfect, is likely to be more impartial 
than the arbitrary caprice of the moment, influenced as such 
special decisions are hkely to be by the rank or power of the 
parties concerned.^ A law of precedents or tradition is thus 
the normal method at this level. The progress toward a more 
rational standard belongs under the next chapter, but it is 
interesting to note that even at an early age the myths show 
a conception of a divine judge who is righteous, and a divine 
judgment which is ideal. Rhadamanthus is an embodiment 

^ Welsh Triads, cited by Seebohm, op. cU., p. 72. 

* Post, Grundlagen des Reckts, pp. 45 ff. 
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of the demand for justice which human collisions and deci- 
sions awakened. 

The conscious authority of the group is also evoked in the 
case of feuds or disputes between its members. The case of 
the blood feud, indeed, might well be treated as belonging 
under war and international law rather than as a case of private 
conflict. For so far as the members of the victim’s clan are 
concerned, it is a case of war. It is a patriotic duty of every 
kinsman to avenge the shed blood. The groups concerned 
were smaller than modern nations which go to war for similar 
reasons, but the principle is the same. The chief difference in 
favor of modern international wars is that since the groups 
are larger they do not fight so often and require a more serious 
consideration of the possibility of peaceable adjustment. 
Orestes and Hamlet feel it a sacred duty to avenge their 
fathers’ murders. 

But the case is not simply that of clan against clan. For 
the smaller group of kin, who are bound to avenge, are nearly 
always part of a larger group. And the larger group may at 
once recognize the duty of vengeance and also the need of 
keeping it within bounds, or of substituting other practices. 
The larger group may see in the murder a pollution, dangerous 
to all; ^ the blood which “cries from the ground” ^ renders 
the ground “unclean” and the curse of gods or the spirits of 
the dead may work woe upon the whole region. But an un- 
ending blood feud is likewise an evil. And if the injured kin 
can be appeased by less than blood in return, so much the 
better. Hence the wergeld, or indemnity, a custom which per- 
sisted among the Irish until late, and seemed to the English 
judges a scandalous procedure. 

For lesser offenses a sort of regulated duel is sometimes 
allowed. For example, among the Australians the incident is 
related of the treatment of a man who had eloped with his 

^Deuteronomy 21:1-9; Numbers 35:33, 34. 

2 Genesis 4:10-12; Job 16:18. 
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neighbor’s wife. When the recreant parties returned the old 
men considered what should be done, and finally arranged the 
following penalty. The offender stood and called out to the 
injured husband, “I stole your woman; come and growl.” 
The husband then proceeded to throw a spear at him from a 
distance, and afterwards to attack him with a knife, although 
he did not attempt to wound him in a vital part. The offender 
was allowed to ‘evade injury, though not to resent the attack. 
Finally the old men said, “ Enough.” A curious form of private 
agencies for securing justice is also found in the Japanese 
custom of hara-kiri, according to which an injured man kills 
himself before the door of his offender, in order that he may 
bring public odium upon the man who has injured him. An 
Indian custom of Dharna is of similar significance, though less 
violent. The creditor fasts before the door of the debtor until 
he either is paid, or dies of starvation. It may be that he 
thinks that his double or spirit will haunt the cruel debtor 
who has thus permitted him to starve to death, but it also has 
the effect of bringing public opinion to bear.^ 

3. Certain occasions call for especial attention in order to 
secure success or avoid disaster. Under this head we note 
as typical (1) birth, marriage, death; (2) seed time and har- 
vest, or other seasons important for the maintenance of the 
group; (3) war; (4) hospitality. 

1. The entrance of a new life into the world and the dis- 
appearance of the animating breath {spiritus, anima, psyche), 
might well impress man with the mysteries of his world. 
Whether the newborn infant is regarded as a reincarnation of 
an ancestral spirit as with the Australians, or as a new creation 
from the spirit world as with the Kafirs, it is a time of danger. 
The mother must be ‘‘purified,” ^ the child, and in some cases 

^ On the subject of early justice Westermarck, The Origin and Development of 
Moral Ideas, ch. vii. ff.; Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, Part L, ch. ii.; Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English Law, 

® Leviticus, xii. 
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the father, must be carefully guarded. The elaborate customs 
show the group judgment of the importance of the occasion. 
And the rites for the dead are yet more impressive. For as a 
rule the savage has no thought of an entire extinction of the 
person. The dead lives on in some mode, shadowy and vague, 
perhaps, but he is still potent, still a member of the group, 
present at the tomb or the hearth. The preparation of the 
body for burial or other disposition, the ceremonies of inter- 
ment or of the pyre, the wailing, the mourning costumes, 
the provision of food and weapons, or of the favorite horse or 
wife, to be with the dead in the unseen world, the perpetual 
homage paid — all these are eloquent. The event, as often as 
it occurs, appeals by both sympathy and awe to the common 
feeling, and brings to consciousness the unity of the group 
and the control exercised by its judgments. 

The regulations for marriage are scarcely less important; 
indeed, they are often seemiDgly the most important of the 
customs. The phrases “marriage by capture’^ and “marriage 
by purchase,” are quite misleading if they give the impression 
that in early culture any man may have any woman. It is 
an almost universal part of the clan system that the man must 
marry out of his own clan or totem (exogamy), and it is fre- 
quently specified exactly into what other clan he must marry. 
Among some tribes the regulations prescribe minutely from 
which of the age classes, and from which of the kin groups, a 
man of a specific group must choose. The courtship may follow 
different rules from ours, and the relation of the sexes in certain 
respects may seem so loose as to shock the student, but the 
regulation is in many respects stricter than with us, and punish- 
ment of its violation often severer. There can be no doubt of the 
meaning of the control, however mistaken some of its features. 
Whether the regulations for exogamy, which provide so effec- 
tually for avoiding incest, are reenforced by an instinctive 
element of aversion to sex relations with intimates, is un- 
certain; in any case, they are enforced by the strongest taboos. 
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Nor does primitive society stop with the negative side. The 
actual marriage is invested with the social values and religious 
sanctions which raise the relation to a higher level. Art, in 
garments and ornament, in dance and epithalamium, lends 
ideal values. The sacred meal at the encircled hearth secures 
the participation of the kindred gods. 

2. Seed time and harvest, the winter and summer solstices, 
the return of spring, are of the highest importance to agricul- 
tural and pastoral peoples, and are widely observed with 
rites. Where the rain is the center of anxiety, a whole ritual 
may arise in connection with it, as among the Zuni Indians. 
Ceremonies lasting days, involving the preparation of special 
symbols of clouds and lightning, and the participation of 
numerous secret fraternities, constrain the attention of all. 
Moreover, this constraint of need, working through the con- 
ception of what the gods require, enforces some very positive 
moral attitudes : 

^^A Zuhi must speak with one tongue (sincerely) in order to 
have his prayers received by the gods, and unless his prayers are 
accepted no rains will come, which means starvation. He must 
be gentle, and he must speak and act with kindness to all, for the 
gods care not for those whose lips speak harshly. He must observe 
continence four days previous to, and four days following, the 
sending of breath prayers through the spiritual essence of plume 
offerings, and thus their passions are brought under control.” ^ 

Phases of the moon give other sacred days. Sabbaths 
which originally are negative — ^the forbidding of labor — ^may 
become later the bearers of positive social and spiritual value. 
In any case, all these festivals bring the group authority to 
consciousness, and by their ritual promote the intimate group 
sympathy and consciousness of a common end. 

3. War as a special crisis always brings out the significance 
and importance of certain customs. The deliberations, the 
magic, the war paint which precede, the obedience compelled 

1 Mrs. M. C. Stevenson in 23d Report, Bureau of Ethnology. 
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to chiefs, the extraordinary powers exercised by the chief 
or heads at such crises, the sense of danger which strains the 
attention, all insure attention. No carelessness is permitted. 
Defeat is interpreted as a symbol of divine anger because of a 
violated law or custom. Victory brings all together to celebrate 
the glory of the clan and to mourn in common the warriors 
slain in the common cause. Excellence here may be so con- 
spicuous in its service, or in the admiration it calls out, as to 
become a general term for what the group approves. So the 
arete of the Greeks became their general term, and the Latin 
virtusy if not so clearly military, was yet largely military in its 
early coloring. The ^'spirit of Jehovah,” the symbol of divine 
approval and so of group approval, was believed to be with 
Samson and Jephthah in their deeds of prowess in IsraePs 
behalf. 

4. To the modern man who travels without fear and re- 
ceives guests as a matter of almost daily practice, it may seem 
strained to include hospitality along with unusual or critical 
events. But the ceremonies observed and the importance 
attached to its rites, show that hospitality was a matter of 
great significance; its customs were among the most sacred. 

^^But as for us,” says Ulysses to the Cyclops, ‘‘we have lighted 
here, and come to these thy knees, if perchance they will give us a 
stranger’s gift, or make any present, as is ihe due of strangers. 
Nay, lord, have regard to the gods, for we are thy suppliants, and 
Zeus is the avenger of suppliants and sojourners, Zeus, the god of 
the stranger, who fareth in the company of reverend strangers.” 

The duty of hospitality is one of the most widely recognized. 
Westermarck has brought together a series of maxims from a 
great variety of races which show this forcibly.^ Indians, 
Kalmucks, Greeks, Romans, Teutons, Arabs, Africans, Ainos, 
and other peoples are contributors and tell the same story. 

^“The Influence of Magic on Social Relationships'’ in Sociolozicd Pap&rSg 
H., 1905. CJ. also Morgan, House-life, 
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The stranger is to be respected sacredly. His person must be 
guarded from insult even if the honor of the daughter of the 
house must be sacrificed.^ ''Jehovah preserveth the so- 
journers/’ and they are grouped with the fatherless and the 
widow in Israel’s law.^ The Romans had their dii hospitales 
and the "duties toward a guest were even more stringent 
than those toward a relative” — primum tutelce^ deinde hospiti, 
delude clienti^ turn cognato, postea "He who has a spark 

of caution in him,” says Plato, " will do his best to pass through 
life without sinning against the stranger.” And there is no 
doubt that this sanctity of the guest’s person was not due to 
pure kindness. The whole conduct of group life is opposed to 
a general spirit of consideration for those outside. The word 
"guest” is akin to hostis, from which comes "hostile.” The 
stranger or the guest was looked upon rather as a being who 
was specially potent. He was a "live wire.” He might be a 
medium of blessing, or he might be a medium of hurt. But it 
was highly important to fail in no duty toward him. The 
definite possibility of entertaining angels unawares might not 
be always present to consciousness, but there seems reason to 
believe that the possibility of good luck or bad luck as attend- 
ing on a visitor was generally believed in. It is also plausible 
that the importance attached to sharing a meal, or to bodily 
contact, is based on magical ideas of the way in which blessing 
or curse may be communicated. To cross a threshold or touch 
a tent-rope or to eat "salt,” gives a sacred claim. In the right 
of asylum, the refugee takes advantage of his contact with 
the god. He lays hold of the altar and assumes that the god 
will protect him. The whole practice of hospitality is thus the 
converse of the custom of blood revenge. They are alike sacred 
— or rather the duty of hospitality may protect even the man 
whom the host is bound to pursue. But, whereas the one 

^ Genesis 19:8; Judges 19:23, 24. 

2 Psalms 146:9; Deuteronomy 24:14-22. 

® Gellius, in Westermarck, op. cit., p. 155- 
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makes for group solidarity by acts of exclusive and hostile 
character, the other tends to set aside temporarily the division 
between the “we-group’’ and the ‘"others-group.” Under the 
sanction of religion it keeps open a way of communication 
which trade and other social interchange will widen. It adds 
to family and the men’s house a powerful agency in maintain- 
ing at least the possibility of humaneness and sympathy. 

§4. VALUES AND DEFECTS OF CUSTOMARY MORALITY 

These have been suggested, in the main, in the description 
of the nature of custom and its regulation of conduct. We 
may, however, summarize them as a preparation for the next 
stage of morality. 

In so far as custom and mores are based on recognition of 
the actual relations of mutual or reciprocal interdependence 
they are setting standards for what is held to be right” 
behavior, however much these may need criticism and re- 
flection before they reach the highest levels of justice. In so 
far as customs and mores rest on rational conceptions of wel- 
fare they are pointing out what is to be regarded as ^^good.” 
In so far as they provide approvals and disapprovals by the 
group they are preparing the way for conceptions of excel- 
lence and “virtue.” Morality is thus guiding and controlling 
life even though it be defective in intelligence and flexibility. 

The standards and valuations of custom are, however, only 
partly rational. Many customs are irrational; some are in- 
jurious. But in them all the habitual is a large, if not the 
largest, factor. And this is often strong enough to resist any 
attempt at rational testing. Dr. Arthur Smith tells us of the 
advantage it would be in certain parts of China to build a 
door on the south side of the house in order to get the breeze 
in hot weather. The simple and sufl&cient answer to such a 
suggestion is, “We don’t build doors on the south side.” 

An additional weakness in the character of such irrational, 
or partly rational standards, is the misplaced energy they 
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involve. What is merely trivial is made as important and 
impressive as what has real significance. Tithing mint, anise, 
and cummin is quite likely to involve neglect of the weightier 
matters of the law. Moral life requires men to estimate the 
value of acts. If the irrelevant or the petty is made important, 
it not only prevents a high level of value for the really impor- 
tant act, it loads up conduct with burdens which keep it back; 
it introduces elements which must be got rid of later, often 
with heavy loss of what is genuinely valuable. 

In modern law the emphasis is chiefly upon what a man 
does, but in estimating a man’s character we like to know also 
why he does it. The morality of custom makes use of two 
motives which we do not consider desirable except under 
carefully defined conditions, namely, fear in avoiding taboos, 
and resentment in its blood feuds. This fear is grounded in 
ignorance, and resentment is opposed to the friendly feeling 
which ought to prevail between man and man. It of course is 
obvious that our war morality of today also violates this 
friendly relation, but war morality is still largely of a primi- 
tive type, and presupposes broken human relations. Yet 
primitive blood revenge has one element by which it differs 
from mere animal passion. It is in most cases not a personal 
but a group affair. It is undertaken for a common interest. It 
is thus a sympathetic resentment, and such resentment is 
regarded by Westermarck as one of the fundamental ele- 
ments in the beginnings of morality. Aside from the passions 
of fear and resentment, however, there is a wide range of 
motives enlisted. Filial and parental affection, some degree 
of affection between the sexes over and above sex passion, 
respect for the aged and the beings who embody ideals how- 
ever crude, loyalty to fellow clansmen, — aU these are not only 
fostered but actually secured by the primitive group. But the 
motives which imply reflection — reverence for duty as the 
imperious law of a larger life, sincere love of what is good for 
its own sake — cannot be brought to full consciousness until 
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there is a more definite conception of a moral authority, a 
more definite contrast between the one great good and the 
partial or temporary satisfactions. The development of these 
conceptions requires a growth in individuality; it requires 
conflicts between authority and liberty, and those collisions 
between private interests and the public welfare which a higher 
civilization affords. 

In the organization of stable character the morality of cus- 
tom is strong on one side. The group trains its members to 
act in the ways it approves and afterwards holds them by 
all the agencies in its power. It forms habits and enforces 
them. Its weakness is that the element of habit is so large, 
that of freedom so small. It holds up the average man; it 
holds back the man who might forge ahead. It is an anchor, 
and a drag. 

If next we ask, What are the actual, concrete effects of 
customary morality? Does it secure peace and harmony in 
society? Do men respect life, property, and the rights of others? 
Are women, children, and the aged well treated? Is there inter- 
est in nature and the arts or are people content with eating 
and drinking and fighting? we have to bear in mind two 
things. (1) Some of the conditions in question depend, not 
upon morality considered in isolation from all other factors in 
progress such as race, climate, commerce, invention, religion, 
but upon the general level of culture attained. (2) We do not 
need to look for our answers exclusively to peoples in a sup- 
posedly lower stage of culture, for a great part of our own 
morality is customary morality. The attitude of most of us 
toward men of other race or color is almost entirely that of 
our mores, depending largely on where we were born and 
grew up; our standards of living are set for us by the group 
we aspire to move in; our standard of honor by our family 
tradition or club or social circle; our attitude toward property 
by our occupation group and business associates; our patriotic 
allegiance by birth. Among many peoples who are backward 
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in certain respects, life is safe, order is maintained, all share in 
the goods which are available, there are no professional crim- 
inals, there is much kindness. Evidently we can make no 
sweeping statements at this point of our study. For the mores 
themselves may be at a high level or a low level. How certain 
peoples have raised or changed their standards and given a 
larger place to reflection and to individual freedom and re- 
sponsibility will occupy us for the remainder of this Part of 
the book, after a brief statement of some of the general fac- 
tors involved in these changes. 
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FROM CUSTOM TO CONSCIENCE; FROM GROUP MOR- 
ALITY TO PERSONAL MORALITY 

§ 1 . CONTRAST AND COLLISION 

Complete morality is reached only when the individual 
recognizes the right or chooses the good freely, devotes him- 
self heartily to its fulfillment, and seeks a progressive social 
development in which every member of society shall share. 
Group morality with its agencies of custom set up a standard, 
but one that was corporate rather than personal. It approved 
and disapproved, that is, it had an idea of good, but this did 
not mean a good that was personally valued. It enlisted its 
members, but it was by drill, -by preasure~-a.nd pain, and by 
habit, rather than by fully voluntary action. It secured steadi- 
ness by habit and social pressure, rather thail’by choices built 
into character. It maintained community of feeling and action, 
but of the unconscious rather than the definitely social type. 
Finally it was rather fitted to maintain a fixed order than 
to promote and safeguard progress. Advance then must 

(1) substitute some rational method of setting up standards 
and forming values, in place of habitual passive acceptance; 

(2) secure voluntary and personal choice and interest, instead 
of unconscious identification with the group welfare, or in- 
stinctive and habitual response to group needs; (3) encourage 
at the same time individual development and the demand 
that all shall share in this development — ^the worth and hap- 
piness of the person and of mery person. 

Such an advance brings to consciousness two collisions. The 
oppositions were there before, but they were not felt as op- 
positions. So long as the man was fully with his group, or 
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satisfied with the custom, he would make no revolt. When 
the movement begins the collisions are felt. These collisions 
are: 

(1) The collision between the authority and interests of 
the group, and the independence and private interests of the 
individual. 

(2) The collision between order and progress, between 
habit and reconstruction or reformation. 

It is evident that there is a close connection between these 
two collisions; in fact, the second becomes in practice a form 
of the first. For we saw in the last chapter that custom is 
really backed and enforced by the group, and its merely 
habitual parts are as strongly supported as those parts which 
have a more rational basis. It would perhaps be conceivable 
that a people should move on all together, working out a 
higher civilization in which free thought should keep full 
reverence for social values, in which political liberty should 
keep even pace with the development of government, in which 
self-interest should be accompanied by regard for the welfare 
of others, just as it may be possible for a child to grow into 
full morality without a period of storm and stress.” But 
this is not usual. Progress has generally cost struggle. And 
the first phase of this struggle is opposition between the in- 
dividual and the group. The self-assertive impulses and 
desires were present in group life, but they were in part un- 
developed because they had not enough stimulus to call them 
out. A man could not develop his impulse for possession to 
its full extent if there was little or nothing for him to possess. 
In part they were not developed because the group held them 
back, and the conditions of living and fighting favored those 
groups which did keep them back. Nevertheless they were 
present in some degree, always contending against the more 
social forces. Indeed what makes the opposition between 
group and individual so strong and so continuous is that both 
the social and the individual are rooted in human nature. 
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They constitute what Kant calls the unsocial sociableness oi 
man. ''Man cannot get on with his fellows and he cannot do 
without them.” 

The distinctive character and quality by which one man 
differs from his fellows or stands out from the mass or group 
pattern is known as individuality. It is that by which a man 
is himself and not another. One type of individuality is seen 
in the genius, another in the man who is able to wield power 
over his fellows, another in the prophet, another in a man or 
woman of broad human sympathy, and still another in a daring 
criminal. Individuality is therefore neutral morally, although 
it may be a power for good or a power for evil, and in either 
case is likely to lead to independence of group and customary 
standards. Action cends to become personal and voluntary. 

The term individualism^ on the contrary, although some- 
times used as a synonym of individuality, ordinarily means 
either selfishness, exclusiveness, or refers to a definite theory 
or policy having primary regard for individual rights as con- 
trasted with public or community interests. In its meaning 
of exclusiveness or selfishness it supposes that the individual’s 
private interest may be set over against the interest of the 
group or community and deliberately chosen. Or at least 
that the individual is so taken up with his own interests that 
he does not concern himself with those of others or of the 
community. It is every man for himself. In its reference to 
a definite theory of government and economics it does not 
concern us at this point, but will be considered later. 

It is evident that the growth of a child to manhood implies 
in any normal person a development of individuality. More 
and more he makes decisions and takes responsibility. He is 
likely to differ from the ways of family and school in certain 
respects. It is likewise apparent that growth of civilization 
favors growth of individuality. Whether there is or is not a 
similar development of individualism, it can readily be seen 
that there will often be favorable opportunities offered for 
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selfish tendencies to assert themselves. When old restraints 
of custom and group control are thrown off the strong or 
crafty individual comes to the front and exploits his fellows. 
In varying degrees and proportions development of individ- 
uality and development of individualism combined in such 
times and movements as the age of the Sophists in Greece, of 
the Renaissance in Italy, of the Enlightenment and Romantic 
movement in Western Europe, and of the industrial revolution. 
Such critical movements bring both good and evil. To ap- 
praise the moral value of growth in individuality, however, 
we need to know what kind of qualities are coming to assert 
power and find expression. And even so priceless a value as 
liberty may at times tend to pass over into impatience of 
any social restraints or obligations, and in the selfish form of 
individualism become an enemy to the general good. 

§ 2. SOCIOLOGICAL AGENCIES IN THE TRANSITION 

The agencies which bring about the change from customary 
and group morality to conscious and personal morality are 
varied. Just as character is developed in the child and young 
man by various means, sometimes by success, sometimes by 
adversity or loss of a parent, sometimes by slow increase in 
knowledge, and sometimes by a sudden right-abouLface with 
a strong emotional basis, so it is with peoples. We note four 
typical agencies which are usually more or less active. 

1 . The action of economic forces in breaking up the early kin- 
ship group or joint family may be noticed in the history of 
many peoples. The clan flourishes in such conditions of hunting 
life or of simple agriculture as were found among Australians 
and Indians, or among the Celts in Ireland and the Scottish 
Highlands. It cannot survive when a more advanced state of 
agriculture prevails. A certain amount of individualism will 
appear wherever the advantage for the individual lies in sep- 
arate industry and private ownership. If buffalo was to be 
hunted it was better to pool issues, but for smaller game the 
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skilful or persistent huntsman or shepherd will think he can 
gain more by working for himself. This is intensified when 
agriculture and commerce take the place of earlier modes of 
life. The farmer has to work so hard and long, his goal is so 
far in the future, that differences of character show themselves 
much more strongly. Hunting and fishing are so exciting, and 
the reward is so near, that even a man who is not very indus- 
trious will do his part. But in agriculture only the hard and 
patient worker gets a reward and he does not like to share it 
with the lazy, or even with the weaker. Commerce, bargain- 
ing, likewise put a great premium on individual shrewdness. 
Moreover commerce leads to the comparison of custom, and to 
interchange of ideas as well as goods. This tends to break 
down the sanctity of customs peculiar to a given group. The 
trader as well as the guest may overstep the barriers set up 
by kin. The early Greek colonists, among whom a great in- 
dividualistic movement began, were the traders of their day. 
The parts of Europe where most survives of primitive group 
life are those little touched by modern commerce. 

But we get a broader view of economic influences if we 
consider the methods of organizing industry which have suc- 
cessively prevailed. In early society, and likewise in the earlier 
period of modern civilization, the family was a great economic 
xmit. Many or most of the industries could be advantageously 
carried on in the household. As in the cases cited above 
(p. 54) the stronger or adventurous member would be con- 
stantly trying to strike out for himself. This process of con- 
stant readjustment is, however, far less thoroughgoing in its 
effects on mores than the three great methods of securing a 
broader organization of industry. In primitive society large 
enterprises had to be carried on by the cooperation of the 
group. Forced labor as used by the Oriental civilizations sub- 
stituted a method by which greater works like the pyramids 
or temples could be built, but it brought with it the overthrow 
of much of the old group sympathies and mutual aid. In 
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Greece and Rome slavery did the drudgery and left the citi- 
zens free to cultivate art, letters, and government. It gave 
opportunity and scope for the few. Men of power and genius 
arose, and at the same time all the negative forces of individ- 
ualism asserted themselves. In modern times capitalism is the 
method for organizing industry and trade. It proves more 
efifective than forced labor or slavery in securing combination 
of forces and in exploiting natural resources. It likewise gives 
extraordinary opportunities for the rise of men of organizing 
genius. The careers of captains of industry are more fascinat- 
ing than those of old-time conquerors because they involve 
more complex situations, and can utilize the discoveries and 
labors of more men. But modern capitalism has been as 
destructive to the morality of the Middle Ages, or even to that 
of a hundred years ago, as were forced labor and slavery to 
the group life and mores which they destroyed. 

2. The effect of the progress of science and intelligence upon 
the mores is direct. Comparisons of the customs of one people 
with those of another bring out differences, and arouse ques- 
tions as to the reasons for such diversity. And we have seen 
that there is more or less in the customs for which no reason 
can be given. Even if there was one originally it has been for- 
gotten. Or again, increasing knowledge of weather and seasons, 
of plants' and animals, of sickness and disease, discredits many 
of the taboos- and ceremonials which the cruder beliefs had 
regarded as essential to welfare. Certain elements of ritual 
may survive under the protection of ‘^mysteries,” but the 
more enlightened portion of the community keeps aloof. 
Instead of the mores with their large infusion of accidental, 
habitual, and impulsive elements, increasing intelligence de- 
mands some rational rule of life. 

Science joins with the various industrial and fine arts to 
create a new set of interests for the individual. The division 
of labor, begun in group life, is carried further. Craftsmen 
and artists develop increasing individuality as they construct 
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temples or palaces, fashion statues or pottery, or sing of gods 
and heroes. Their minds grow with what they do. Side by 
side with the aspect of art which makes it a bond of society 
is the aspect which so frequently makes the skilled workman 
the critic, and the artist a law to himself. In the next place 
note the effect on those who can use and enjoy the products 
of the arts. A new world of satisfaction and happiness is 
opened which each person can enter for himself. In cruder 
conditions there was not much out of which to build up happi- 
ness. Food, labor, rest, the thrill of hunt or contest, the pas- 
sion of sex, pride in children — these made up the interests of 
primitive life. Further means of enjo)Tnent were found chiefly 
in society of the kin, or in the men’s house. But as the arts 
advanced the individual could have made for him a fine house 
and elaborate clothing. Metal, wood, and clay minister to 
increasing wants. A permanent and stately tomb makes the 
future more definite. The ability to hand down wealth in 
durable form places a premium on its acquirement. Ambition 
has more stuff to work with. A more definite, assertive self 
is gradually built up. “Good” comes to have added meaning 
with every new want that awakes. The individual is not 
satisfied any longer to take the group’s valuation. He wants 
to get his own good in his own way* And it will often seem to 
him that he can get his own good most easily and surely 
either by keeping out of the common life or by using his fellow 
men to his own advantage. Men of culture have frequently 
shown their selfishness in the first way; men of wealth in the 
second. An aristocracy of culture, or birth, or wealth may 
come to regard the whole process of civilization as properly 
ministering to the wants of the select few. Nearly every people 
which has developed the arts and sciences has developed also 
an aristocracy. In the ancient world slavery was a part of 
the process. In modem times other forms of exploitation may 
serve the purpose better. Individualism, released from the 
ties which boimd up the good of one with the good of all. 
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tends to become exclusive and selfish; civilization with all its 
opportunities for increasing happiness and increasing life has 
its moral risks and indirectly, at least, its moral evils. 

These evils may appear as gratification of sense and appetite 
and thus may be opposed to a simpler, yet higher life of the 
spirit. Or they may appear as rooted in selfishness, in the 
desire for gratifying the exclusive self of material interests or 
ambition, as over against sympathy, justice, and kindness, 
which mark a broadly human and social life. In both cases 
serious men have sought to overcome by some form of self- 
discipline the evils that attend on civilization, even if they 
are not due to it.^ 

3. The kinship group is a protection so long as it has to con- 
tend only with similar groups. The headlong valor and tribal 
loyalty of German or Scottish clans may even win conflicts 
with more disciplined troops of Rome or England. But per- 
manent success demands higher organization than the old clans 
and tribes permitted. Organization means authority, and a 
single directing, controlling commander or king. As Egypt, 
Assyria, Phoenicia show their strength the clans of Israel cry, 
^^Nay, but we will have a king over us; that we may also be 
like all the nations; and that our king may judge us, and go 
out before us, and fight our battles.’^ ^ Wars afford the oppor- 
tunity for the strong and unscrupulous leader to assert him- 
self. Like commerce they may tend also to spread culture 
and thus break down barriers of ancient custom. The con- 
quests of Babylon and Alexander, the Crusades and the French 
Revolution, are instances of the power of military forces to de- 
stroy old customs and give individualism new scope. In most 
cases, it is true, it is only the leader or ^Hyrant'' who gets the 
advantage. He uses the whole machinery of society for his own 
elevation. Nevertheless custom and group unity are broken 
for all. Respect for law must be built anew from the foundation. 

1 Walter Lippmann, A Preface to Morals, pp. 156 ff. 

2 1 Sam. 8:19, 20. 
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4. While in general religion is a conservative agency, it is 
also true that a new religion or a new departure in religion has 
often exercised a powerful influence on moral development. 
The very fact that religion is so intimately bound up with all 
the group mores and ideals, makes a change in religion bear 
directly on old standards of life. The collision between old 
and new is likely to be fundamental and sharp. A conception 
of God may carry with it a view of what conduct is pleasing 
to him. A doctrine as to the future may require a certain 
mode of life. A cultus may approve or condemn certain re- 
lations between the sexes. Conflicting religions may then force 
a moral attitude in weighing their claims. The contests 
between Yahweh and Baal, between Orphic cults and the 
public Greek religion, between Judaism and Christianity, 
Christianity and Roman civilization, Christianity and Ger- 
manic religion, Catholicism and Protestantism, have brought 
out moral issues. We shall notice this factor especially in 
Chapters VI. and EK. 

§ 3. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AGENCIES 

The psychological forces underlying individuality and indi- 
vidualism have been stated to be self-assertive impulses and 
desires. They are all variations of the effort of the living be- 
ing first to preserve itself and then to rise to more complicated 
life by entering into more complex relations and mastering 
its environment. Spinoza’s ^^sui esse conservare,^^ Schopen- 
hauer’s “will to Uve,” Nietzsche’s “will to power,” the He- 
brew’s passionate ideal of “life,” and Tennyson’s “More life, 
and fuller” express in varying degree the meaning of this 
elemental bent and process. Growing intelligence adds to its 
strength by giving greater capacity to control. Starting with 
organic needs, this developing hfe process may find satisfac- 
tions in the physical world in the increasing power and mastery 
over nature gained by the explorer or the hunter, the dis- 
coverer, the craftsman, or the artist. In the world of persons 
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it displays a peculiar intensity. We note four tendencies 
toward self-assertion. 

1. The sex impulse and emotion occupies a peculiar position 
in this respect. On the one hand it is to some extent a social- 
izing agency. It brings the sexes together and is thus funda- 
mental to the family. But on the other hand it is constantly 
rebelling against the limits and conventions established by the 
social group for its regulation. The statutes against illicit 
relations, from the codes of Hammurabi and Moses to those 
of modern times, attest the collision between the individuaFs 
inclination and the will of the group. Repeatedly some pas- 
sion of sex has broken over all social, legal, and religious sanc- 
tions. It has thus been a favorite theme of tragedy from the 
Greeks to O’Neill. Its value and proper regulation were points 
at issue in that wide-reaching change of mores attendant upon 
the Reformation, and apparently equilibrium has not yet been 
reached. 

2. In the primitive group we have seen that there might be 
private property in tools or weapons, in cattle or slaves. 
There was little private property in land under the maternal 
clan; and indeed in any case, so long as the arts were un- 
developed, private property had necessary limits. The de- 
mand for private property is a natural attendant upon in- 
dividual modes of industry. As we have said, it was a common 
principle that what the group produced was owned by the 
group, and what the individual made or captured was treated 
as his. When individual industry came to count for more, 
the individual claimed more and more as private possession. 

The change from the maternal clan to the paternal family 
or household was a reenforcement to the individual control 
of property. The father could hand down his cattle or his 
house to Ms son. The joint family of India is indeed a type 
of a paternal system. Nevertheless the tendency is much 
stronger to insist on individual property where the father’s 
goods pass to his son than where they go to Ms sister’s cMldren. 
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The chiefs or rulers were likely to gain the right of private 
property first. Among certain families of the South Slavs 
today, the head has his individual eating utensils, the rest 
share. Among many people the chiefs have cattle which they 
can dispose of as they will; the rest have simply their share 
of the kin's goods. The old Brehon laws of Ireland show this 
stage. 

But however it comes about, the very meaning of property 
is, in the first place, exclusion of others from some thing which 
I have. It is therefore in so far necessarily opposed to any 
such simple solidarity of life as we find in group morality. 

3. Struggles for mastery or liberty make for a stronger indi- 
vidual. In most cases these cannot be separated from economic 
struggles. Masters and slaves were in economic as well as 
personal relations, and nearly all class contests on a large 
scale have had at least one economic root, whatever their other 
sources.- But the economic is not their only root. There have 
been wars for glory or for liberty as well as for territory or 
booty or slaves. As the struggle for existence has bred into 
the race the impulse to self-defense with its emotion of anger, 
the zest for rivalry and mastery, and the corresponding aver- 
sion to being ruled, so the progress of society shows trials of 
strength between man and man, kin and kin, tribe and tribe. 
And while, as stated in the preceding chapter, the cooperation 
made necessary in war or feud is a uniting force, there is 
another side to the story. Contests between individuals 
show who is master; contests between groups tend to bring 
forward leaders. And while such masterful men may serve 
the group they are quite as likely to find an interest in opposing 
group customs. They assert an independence of the group, 
or a mastery over it, quite incompatible with the solidarity of 
the kinship clan, although the patriarchal type of household 
under a strong head may be quite possible. There comes to 
be one code for rich and another for poor, one for Patricians 
and another for Plebs, one for baron and another for peasant, 
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one for gentry and another for the common folk. For a time 
this may be accepted patiently. But when once the rich be- 
come arrogant, the feudal lord insolent, customs of an earlier 
day seem unjust; they no longer hold. Old ties are cast off, 
the demand for freedom and equality rises, and the collision 
between authority and liberty is on. 

Or the contest may be for intellectual liberty — for free 
thought and free speech. It is sometimes considered that 
such liberty meets its strongest opponent in the religious or 
ecclesiastical organization. There is no doubt a conservative 
tendency in religion. As we have pointed out, religion is the 
great conservator of group values and group standards. In- 
tellectual criticism tends to undermine what is outgrown oi 
merely habitual here as elsewhere. Rationalism or free thought 
has set itself in frequent opposition likewise to what has 
been claimed to be ^^above reason.’’ Nevertheless it would 
be absurd to attribute all the innovation to science and all 
the conservatism to rehgion. Scientific dogmas and “idols” 
are hard to displace. Schools are about as conservative as 
churches. And on the other hand the struggle for religious 
liberty has usually been carried on not by the irreligious but 
by the religious. The history of the noble army of martyrs is 
a record of appeal to individual conscience, or to an immediate 
personal relation to God, as over against the formal, the tra- 
ditional, the organized religious customs and doctrines of their 
age. The struggle for religious toleration and religious liberty 
takes its place side by side with the struggles for intellectual 
and political liberty in the chapters of growing individuality. 

4. Desire for honor and social esteem may develop the in- 
dividual. James, in his psychology of the self, calls the recogni- 
tion which a man gets from tds mates his “ social self.” “ We are 
not only gregarious animals, liking to be in sight of our fel- 
lows, but we have an innate propensity to get ourselves noticed, 
and noticed favorably by our kind. No more fiendish punish- 
ment could be devised, were such a thing physically possible, 
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than that one should be turned loose in society and remain 
absolutely unnoticed by all the members thereof.'^ ^ From 
such a punishment ''the cruelest bodily tortures would be a 
relief; for this would make us feel that however bad might 
be our plight, we had not sunk to such depth as to be unworthy 
of attention at all.” ^ Honor or fame is a name for one of the 
various "social selves” which a man may build up. It stands 
for what those of a given group may think or say of him. It 
has a place and a large place in group life. Precedence, saluta- 
tions, decorations in costume and bodily ornament, praises in 
song for the brave, the strong, the cunning, the powerful, with 
ridicule for the coward or the weakling are all at work. But 
with the primitive group the difference between men of the 
group is kept within bounds. When more definite organization 
of groups for military or civil purposes begins, when the feudal 
chief gathers his retainers and begins to rise above the rest 
of the community in strength, finally when the progress of the 
arts gives greater means for display, the desire for recognition 
has immensely greater scope. It is increased by the urge 
of emulation; it often results in envy and jealousies. It be- 
comes then a powerful factor in stimulating individuality, if 
not individualism. 

When the group whose approval is sought is small, we 
have class standards, with all the provincialism, narrowness, 
and prejudice that belong to them. . As the honor-seeker is 
merely after the opinion of his class, he is bound to be only 
partly social. So long as he is with his kin, or his set, or his 
"gang,” or Hs "party,” or his "union,” or his "country” — 
regardless of any wider appeal — ^he is bound to be imperfectly 
rational and social in his conduct. The great possibilities of 
the desire for honor, and of the desire to be worthy of honor, 
lie then in the constant extension of the range. The martyr, 
the seeker for truth, the reformer, the neglected artist, looks 

* Psychology, I., ch. x. 

Uiii., pp. 293 f. 
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for honor from posterity; if misjudged or neglected, he ap- 
peals to mankind. He is thus forming for himself an ideal 
standard. And if he embodies this ideal standard in a personal, 
highest possible judging companion, his desire to be worthy of 
approval takes a religious form. He seeks “the honor that is 
from God.” Though “the innermost of the empirical selves 
of a man is a self of the social sort, it yet can find its only ade- 
quate socius in an ideal world.” ^ 

The moral value of these forces was finely stated by Kant: 

“The means which nature uses to bring about the development 
of all the capacities she has given man is their antagonism in so- 
ciety, in so far as this antagonism becomes in the end a cause of 
social order. Men have an inclination to associate themselves, for 
in a social state they feel themselves more completely men: i.e., 
they are conscious of the development of their natural capacities. 
But they have also a great propensity to isolate themselves, for they 
find in themselves at the same time this unsocial characteristic: 
each wishes to direct everything solely according to his own no- 
tion, and hence expects resistance, just as he knows that he is 
inclined to resist others. It is just this resistance which awakens 
all man’s powers; this brings him to overcome his propensity to 
indolence, and drives him through the lust for honor, power, or 
wealth to win for himself a rank among his f ellowmen. Man’s will is 
for concord, but nature knows better what is good for the species, 
and she wills discord. He would like a life of comfort and pleasure; 
nature wills that he be dragged out of idleness and inactive content, 
and plunged into labor and trouble in order that he may find out 
the means of extricating himself from his difficulties. The natural 
impulses which prompt this effort, the sources of unsociableness 
and of the mutual conflict from which so many evils spring, are 
then spurs to a more complete development of man’s powers.” ^ 

We have spoken of the “forces” which tend to break down 
the old unity of the group and bring about new organization. 
But of course these forces are not impersonal. Sometimes they 

1 James, Psychology ^ I., 316. 

^Idea of a Universal CosmopoUtical History. 
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seem to act like the ocean tide, pushing silently in, and only 
now and then sending a wave a little higher than its fellows. 
Frequently, however, some great personality stands out pre- 
eminent, either as critic of the old or builder of the new. The 
prophets were stoned because they condemned the present; 
the next generation was ready to build their sepulchers. 
Socrates is the classic example of the great man who perishes 
in seeking to find a rational basis to replace that of custom. 
Indeed, this conflict— on the one hand, the rigid system of 
tradition and corporate union hallowed by all the sanctions of 
religion and public opinion; upon the other, the individual 
making appeal to reason, or to his conscience, or to a higher 
law” — is the tragedy of history. 

§ 4 . POSITIVE RECONSTRUCTION 

It must not be supposed that the moral process stops at the 
points indicated under the several divisions of this last section. 
As already stated, if a people really works out a higher type 
of conscious and personal morality, it means not only a more 
powerful individual, but a reconstructed individual and a 
reconstructed society. It means not only the disintegration of 
the old kinship or family group, which is as well an economic, 
political, and religious unity. It means the construction of a 
new basis for the family; new moral principles for business; a 
distinct political state with new means for government, new 
conceptions of authority and liberty; finally, a national or 
universal religion. And the individual on this higher level 
takes a more voluntary attitude toward these institutions. In 
the presence of new conflicting ends, he sets up or adopts a 
standard for himself. He thinks definitely of what is “good” 
and “right.” As he recognizes its claim, he is responsible as well 
as free. As he identifies himself heartily with it, he becomes 
sincerely and genuinely moral. Reverence, duty, and love for 
what is good become the quickening emotions. Thoughtful- 
ness, self-control, aspiration toward an ideal, courageous ven- 
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turing in its achievement, kindness and justice, are recognized 
as the temper that should be dominant. The conception of 
moral character and moral personality is brought to conscious- 
ness. The development of the Hebrews and Greeks will show 
how these positive values emerge. 
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THE HEBREW DEVELOPMENT 

§ 1 . PROBLEM AND BACKGROUND 

The problem of Hebrew moral and religious development is 
this: How can we explain the fact that the Hebrews, who 
according to their own early records and traditions, were, at 
the time of their entry into the land of Canaan, no better 
than other nomads and barbarians, should have reached such a 
high moral and spiritual level as we find evidenced in their later 
literature and in the New Testament? Their religion is said 
to have been a factor. Yet their god, Yahweh, as conceived 
by early tradition and in early documents was represented as 
cruel, vengeful, deceitful, an intensely partisan tribal deity, 
merciless toward other tribes that were regarded as enemies, 
and visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the children. 
How could such a deity become a power for right and Justice, 
a s3nnbol of truth, fidelity, mercy, and lovingkindness, a 
Father of mankind? If, for the moment, we separate religion 
from morals, did their religion raise their morals, or did their 
morals transform their religion? 

We suggest a third possibility. Moral problems were set 
by actual human relations and situations — ^in the family: 
in conflicts between standards from the desert clan and com- 
mercial standards of the city, or between rich and poor; in the 
administration of Justice between man and man; in adjust- 
ments with other races and nations. These conflicts of interest 
forced reflection upon what was Just and good. In religious 
minds such reflection took the form, What does God require? 
What does he value highest? Reflection upon family love 
prompted the, ‘‘Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
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Lord pitieth them that fear him” Oppression and favoritism 
gave the incentive to conceive a just judge. To the shepherd 
dweller upon the mountain the license in the cultus of the god 
of fertility and the luxury of the city seemed unworthy of the 
austere god of Sinai. But every moral aspiration or ideal thus 
transferred to God came back heightened and reenforced as a 
divine quality, or a divine command. Even such a peculiarly 
divine attribute as ^^holy,’’ which early belonged to the essence 
of God as contrasted with man, and prohibited with fiery 
destruction any contact or look from man, was so far brought 
into contact with human feeling and emotion as to signify 
abhorrence of iniquity and injustice. A vision of the Lord 
as the holy One served to inspire the young Isaiah as a preacher 
of righteousness and purity. 

Who were the chief agents in this moralizing of religion and 
transformation of moral judgments into divine qualities or 
commands? Undoubtedly the prophets. From Amos to Jesus, 
in the phrase of Professor Smith, ^ they ^^set themselves the task 
of interpreting the history of their times in terms of God.” 
Law and ritual might stabilize, sages might warn against the 
seductions of wine or the strange woman, psahnists might voice 
the intimate fervor of praise and worship; it was the prophets 
who supplied the dynamic force that produced growth. They 
seldom prophesied “smooth things’’; they denounced evils 
unsparingly and feared neither king nor popular rage. But 
they looked forward as well as at the here and now, and gave 
their people, and the world, a larger hope of a reign of justice, 
right, and peace. 

When the Hebrews entered the land of Canaan, now Pales- 
tine, they came as clans and tribes of nomads, with flocks and 
herds. They found the country occupied by people of more 
advanced civilization, who practiced agriculture and had 
waUed cities. The Hebrews brought tribal morality,^ and the 

1 J. M. P. Smith, The Prophets and Their Times^ p. 263. 

T. M. P. Smith, The Moral Life of the Hebrews, Part I. 
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long contest for control strengthened the fierce hostility to 
other races which belongs to warring tribes. To kill the men 
and enslave the women was not only common practice, it 
was supposed to be strictly enjoined by Yahweh. Blood revenge 
was sacred duty; Yahweh enforced its execution by sending a 
famine upon the land, and was appeased only by vengeance 
exacted upon children and grandchildren of the original of- 
fender. Vows must be kept, but if a vow to Yahweh required 
the death of a daughter, Jephthah did not think the obligation 
could be avoided. Sacrifice of the first-born was demanded, 
and not uncommon, but a milder tradition sanctioned the 
substitution of a ram for a son. Yahweh could be a consuming 
fire; he would strike dead a man who innocently attempted to 
prevent the fall of the sacred ark, and send a destroying pesti- 
lence upon the whole people because King David presumed 
to make a census. Jacob won his contests with Esau and 
Laban fay sharp practice, and Yahweh likewise used deceit, 
especially toward those of other peoples than Israel. Po- 
lygamy was common. On the other hand passionate desire for 
children was matched by such affection as that of Jacob for 
Joseph and Benjamin, and for Rachel their mother. ‘‘And 
Jacob served seven years for Rachel; and they seemed unto 
him but a few days for the love he had to her.^’ Deborah the 
prophetess was honored, and her song which praises the loyal 
tribes and scourges the cowards is one of the best sources of 
tribal ideals, and of the early conception of Yahweh the de- 
fender, marching from Edom in the storm while “the earth 
trembled, and the heavens dropped, the clouds also dropped 
water.” 

After two or more centuries of struggle with varying for- 
tunes under “judges” the people demanded a king “that we 
also may be like all the nations; and that our king may judge 
us, and go out before us and fight our battles.” Saul, David, 
and Solomon built a kingdom, warred against neighboring 
peoples successfully, and began commerce which under their 
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successors led to increasing wealth, to the growth of cities, 
and to a separation between rich and poor. This mocked the 
old tribal morality of a common solidarity. An Elijah from 
the desert confronted King Ahab, who had taken from Naboth 
the ancestral vineyard, with the indignant, ^'Hast thou killed, 
and hast thou taken possession? ’’ A century later, Amos, from 
the mountains, denounced the luxury and oppression of the 
rich city-dwellers. The preaching of social justice had begun. 

The fall of Samaria in the North, in 721 b.c. and of Jeru- 
salem in the South, 586 b.c. followed by exile and captivity 
of prominent Jews in Babylon, came as a crushing calamity. 
It set a crucial problem for both morals and religion. Hitherto 
Law and Prophecy had held and taught that prosperity followed 
faithful obedience to Yahweh, and that defeat was a sign of his 
displeasure. But now the faithful were scattered and captive, 
and the holy city was wasted. Was the arm of Yahweh short- 
ened that he could not save? We shall note later the struggles 
of prophets and sages with these problems. The return of the 
exiles, their rebuilding of the Temple, their patriotic resistance 
under the Maccabees to the abolition of their religion by 
Antiochus were evidences of the devotion of the remnant. 
The fall of Jerusalem at the hands of Titus and the Romans, 
A.D. 70, saw the destruction of the Temple, the end of sacri- 
fices, and of the Jews as a nation. They still cherished their law 
and their sacred writings. But the moral ideals of their proph- 
ets and their vision of a better world-order of justice and 
peace lived on also in the world religion founded by the prophet 
of Nazareth, who came not to destroy but to fuMU. 

§2. RELIGIOUS AGENCIES 

As already stated, the prophets were the great moralizing 
agency. But there were also other agencies which contributed 
to moral progress: the personal relation to Yahweh, as both 
friend and lawgiver; the cultus; the kingdom with its adminis- 
tration of justice; the sage. 
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1. As has been brought out several times in our study, the 
fundamental source of moral conceptions of right and justice 
is that men and women live in society, in a community of 
some sort. Religion regards God as a member of such a com- 
munity. This implies fidelity; it implies that God and people 
have their respective parts to perform in order that the com- 
munity may continue and prosper. In a national religion this 
relation is narrowly conceived; the people is to have no other 
god, Yahweh is to have (according to earlier views) no other 
people. Yet this makes for a certain intimacy, which may be 
a useful stage in fostering the feeling of dependence and re- 
liance upon a divine helper. It may also be that the covenant 
relation between Yahweh and Israel which plays so important 
a role in the Ten Words and the teachings of Deuteronomy, 
contributed to emphasize the voluntary character of the rela- 
tion, and the sacredness of a solemn promise. On the other 
hand the thought of Yahweh as father, or husband of his people 
evidently sought to carry over to God the close ties of family 
care and affection. 

The conception of Yahweh as personal lawgiver came, of 
course, from the functions of a ruler in the community. This 
had an important influence in changing the attitude toward 
customs. Yahweh’s law compelled obedience or rebellion. 
Customs were either forbidden or enjoined. In either, case 
they ceased to be merely customs. In the law of Israel the 
whole body of observances in private life, in ceremonial, and 
in legal forms, is introduced with a “Thus saith the Lord.” 
We know that other Semitic people observed the Sabbath, 
practiced circumcision, distinguished clean from unclean 
beasts, and respected the taboos of birth and death. Whether 
in Israel all these observances were old customs given new 
authority by statute, or were customs taken from other 
peoples under the authority of the laws of Yahweh, is 
immaterial. The ethical significance of the law is that 
these various observances, instead of being treated merely 
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as customs, are regarded as personal commands of a personal 
deity. 

This makes a vital difference in the view taken of the vio- 
lation of these observances. When a man violates a custom 
he fails to do the correct thing. He misses the mark,^ But 
when the observance is a personal command, its violation is a 
personal disobedience; it is rebellion; it is an act of will. The 
evil which follows is no longer bad luck; it is punishment. 
Now punishment must be either right or wrong, moral or im- 
moral. It can never be merely non-moral. Hence the very 
conception of sin as a personal offense, and of ill as a personal 
punishment, forces a moral judgment. In its crudest form this 
may take the god’s commands as right simply because he 
utters them, and assume that the sufferer is guilty merely 
because he suffers. 

But side by side with the conception that the laws of Yah- 
weh must be obeyed because they were his commands, there 
was another doctrine which was but an extension of the theory 
that the people had freely accepted their ruler. This was that 
Yahweh’s commands were not arbitrary. They were right; 
they could be placed before the people for their approval; 
they were ^^life”; ^Hhe judge of all the earth” would ^^do 
right.’’ We have here a striking illustration of the principle 
that moral standards, at first embodied in persons, slowly work 
free, so that persons are judged by them. 

2. The elaborate cultus carried on by the priests, sym- 
bolized, however imperfectly, certain moral ideas. The solici- 
tous care for ceremonial ‘^purity” might have no direct moral 
value; the contamination from contact with birth or death or 
certain animals might be a very external sort of unclean- 
ness.” Nevertheless, they symbolized control by a law. The 

holiness” of the priests, as set apart to special service of 
Yahweh, emphasized the seriousness of their work, and 
further, it contributed to a distinction between spiritual and 

^ The Hebrew and Greek words for sin both mean “ to miss.” 
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material. Moreover, while part of this value inheres in all 
ritual, the contrast between Yahweh's worship and that of 
other deities challenged moral attention. The gods of the land, 
the various Baals, were worshipped ^^upon every high hiU 
and under every green tree.” As gods of fertility, they were 
symbolized by the emblems of sex, and great freedom pre- 
vailed at their festivals. At certain shrines men and women 
gave themselves for the service of the god. Even first-born 
children were not infrequently sacrificed. These festivals and 
shrines seem to have been adopted more or less fully by Israel 
from the Canaanites, but the prophets have an utterly differ- 
ent ideaof Yahweh worship. The god of Sinai rejects utterly 
such practices. License and drunkenness are not, as the cultus 
of Baal and Astarte implied, the proper S5nnbols of life and 
deity. 

Moreover, one part of the cultus, the “sin offering,” di- 
rectly implied transgression and the need of forgiveness. The 
“sins” might themselves be ceremonial rather than moral, and 
the method of removing them might be external — especially 
the process of putting the sins upon a scapegoat which should 
“bear upon him all their iniquities into a solitary land,” — 
nevertheless, the solemn confession, and the shedding of the 
blood which was the “life,” could not but remind of responsi- 
bility and deepen reflection. The need of atonement and recon- 
ciliation, thus impressed, S5niibolized the moral process of 
reconstructing, of putting away a lower past, and readjusting 
life to meet an ideal. 

3. The ecstatic trances in which the prophets were be- 
lieved to see visions, or become entrusted with divine messages, 
gave them prestige among their people, but did not prevent 
them from keeping keen and wide-open eyes upon the events 
and conditions before them. They made kings, and watched 
the armies of Assyria and Egypt. They saw the dress of rich 
womai and heard the cry of the oppressed poor. As they 
mused on threatened invasion or flagrant injustice the fire 
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burned within. The invasion must be in God's plan; the in- 
justice must bring down divine wrath. From trance or vision 
or meditation they came with a ^^Thus saith the Lord." They 
brought a message from a living source of authority, intended 
for the immediate situation. They brought a present com- 
mand for a present duty. ^^Thou art the man," of Nathan to 
David, “Hast thou killed, and also taken possession?" of 
Elijah to Ahab, were personal rebukes. But the great ser- 
mons of Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, were no less for the hour. A 
licentious festival, an Assyrian invasion, an Egyptian em- 
bassy, a plague of locusts, an impending captivity — these 
inspire demand for repentance, warnings of destruction, prom- 
ises of salvation. The prophet was thus the “ living fountain." 
The divine will as coming through him “was still, so to speak, 
fluid, and not congealed into institutions." 

In the second place, the prophets seized upon the inward 
purpose and social conduct of man as the all-important issues; 
cultus, sacrifice, are unimportant. “I hate, I despise your 
feasts, and I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies," 
cries Amos in Yahweh’s name, “But let justice roll down as 
waters and righteousness as a mighty stream." “I have had 
enough of the burnt offerings of rams, and the fat of fed 
beasts," proclaims Isaiah, “new moons, and sabbaths, the 
calling of assemblies, — I cannot away with iniquity and the 
solemn meeting," You need not ceremonial, but moral, 
purity. “Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of 
your doings; — seek justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow." Micah’s “Shall I give my 
first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul? " seized upon the difference once for all between 
the physical and the moral; a completely ethical standpoint 
is gained in his summary of religious duty: “What doth God 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?" And the New Testament 
analogue marks the true ethical valuation of all the external 
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religious manifestations, even of the cruder forms of prophecy 
itself. Gifts, mysteries, knowledge, or the “body to be burned ” 
— ^there is a more excellent way than these. For all these are 
“in part.” Their value is but temporary and relative. The 
values that abide, that stand criticism, are that staking of 
oneself upon the truth and worth of one’s ideal which is faith; 
that aspiration and forward look which is hope; that sum of all 
social charity, sympathy, justice, and active helpfulness, which 
is love. “But the greatest of these is love.” 

4. Yahweh was the real king of Israel. The human ruler in 
Jerusalem was his representative. The expansion and glory of 
the kingdom rmder Solomon showed the divine favor. Division 
and calamity were not mere misfortunes, or the victory of 
greater armies; they were divine rebukes. Only in righteous- 
ness and justice could the nation survive. On the other hand, 
the confidence in Yahweh’s love for Israel guaranteed that he 
would never forsake his people. He would purify them and 
redeem them even from the grave. He would establish 
a kingdom of law and peace, “an everlasting kingdom tha t 
should not be destroyed.” Politics in Israel had a moral 
goal. 

5. Sage and prophet gave to suffering a deeper significance. 
The Greek treatment of the problem of evil is found in the 
great tragedies. An ancestral curse follows down succes- 
sive generations, dealing woe to all the unhappy house. For 
the victims there seems to be nothing but to suffer. The 
necessity of destiny makes the catastrophe sublime, but also 
hopeless. Ibsen’s Ghosls is conceived in a similar spirit. There 
is a tremendous moral lesson in it for the fathers, but for the 
children only horror. The Greek and the Scandinavian are 
doubtless interpreting one phase of human life— its con- 
tinuity and dependence upon cosmical nature. But the He- 
brew was not content with this. His confidence in a divine 
government of the world forced him to seek some moral value, 
some purpose in the event. The search led along one path 
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to a readjustment of values; it led by another path to a new 
view of social interdependence. 

The book of Job gives the deepest study of the first of these 
problems. The old view had been that virtue and happiness 
always went together. Prosperity meant divine favor, and 
therefore it must be good. Adversity meant divine punish- 
ment; it showed wrongdoing and was itself an evil. When 
calamity comes upon Job, Ms friends assume it to be a sure 
proof of his wickedness. He had himself held the same view, 
and since he refuses to admit Ms wickedness and holds fast 
to Ms integrity,” it confounds all Ms philosophy of life and of 
God. It compels a reversal and revaluation of all values. If 
he could only meet God face to face and have it out with him 
he believes there would be some solution. But come what 
may, he will not sell his soul for happiness. To repent,” as 
Ms friends urge, in order that he may be again on good terms 
with God, would mean for Mm to call sin what he believes to 
be righteousness. And he will not lie in tMs way. God is 
doubtless stronger, and if he pursues Ms victim relentlessly, 
may convict him. But be tMs as it may. Job wiU not let go 
Ms fundamental consciousness of right and wrong. His 
^‘moral self” is the one anchor that holds, is the supreme value 
of life. 

“As God liveth, who hath taken away my right, 

And the Almighty who hath vexed my soul; 

Surely my lips shall not speak unrighteousness. 

Till I die, I will not put away my integrity from me, 

My righteousness I hold fast, and wiU not let it go.” ^ 

Another suggestion of the book is that evil comes to prove 
man’s sincerity: ‘‘Does Job serve God for naught?” and from 
that standpoint the answer is. Yes; he does. “There is a dis- 
interested love of God.” ^ In tMs setting, also, the experience 
of suffering produces a shifting of values from the extrinsic 
to the internal. 

1 Job 27:1-6. 

2 Genimg, Job, The Epic of the Inner Life- 
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Tlie other treatment of the problem of suffering is found in 
the latter half of Isaiah. It finds an interpretation of the 
problem by a deeper view of social interdependence, in which 
the old tribal solidarity is given, as it were, a transfigured 
meaning. The individualistic interpretation of suffering was 
that it meant personal guilt. ‘‘We did esteem him stricken 
of God.’’ This breaks down. The suffering servant is not 
wicked. He is suffering for others — in some sense. “He hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.” The conception 
here reached of an interrelation which implies that the good 
may suffer because of the sin or the suffering of others, and 
that the assuming of this burden marks the higher type of 
ethical relation, is one of the finest products of Israel’s religion. 
As made central in the Christian conception of the Cross, it 
has furnished one of the great elements in the modem social 
consciousness. 

§ 3 . TEOE MORAL CONCEPTIONS ATTAINED 

1. Righteousness and sin were not exact or contradictory 
opposites. The righteous man was not necessarily sinless. 
Nevertheless, the conscioxisness of sin, like a dark background, 
brought out more emphatically the conception of righteous- 
ness. This conception had its two aspects, derived from the 
civil and the religious spheres of life — spheres which were not 
separate for the Hebrew. On the one hand, the just or righteous 
respected the moral order in human society. The unrighteous 
was unjust, extortionate, cmel. He did not respect the rights 
of others. On the other hand, the righteous man was in 
“right” relation to God. This right relation might be tested 
by the divine law; but as God was conceived as a living person, 
loving his people, “forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin,” 
it might also be measured by an essential harmony of spirit 
with the divine will. There was the “ righteousness of the law,” 
and the “righteousness of faith.” The first implies complete 
obedience; lie second implies that in spite of transgressions 
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there is room for atonement ^ or reconciliation. As the first 
means ethically the testing of conduct by a moral standard, a 
moral law,” so the second stands for the thought that char- 
acter is rather a matter of spirit and of constant reconstruc- 
tion than of exact conformity, onc^ for all, to a hard and fast 
rule. Specific acts may fail to conform, but life is more than 
a series of specific acts. The measurement of conduct by the 
law has value in quickening a sense of shortcoming, but 
alone it may also lead either to self-righteous complacency or 
to despair. The possibility of new adjustment, of renewal, of 
^^a new birth,” means liberation and life. As such it may be 
contrasted with the Buddhist doctrine of Karma, the causality 
from which there is no escape but by the extinction of desire. 

‘^Sin” had likewise its various aspects. It stood for missing 
the mark, for violating the rules of clean and unclean; but it 
stood also for personal disobedience to the divine will, for 
violation of the moral order of Israel. In this latter sense, as 
identified by the prophets with social unrighteousness, it is a 
significant ethical conception. It brings out the point that 
evil and wrongdoing are not merely individual matters, not 
merely failures; they are offences against a law which is above 
the private self, against a moral order which has its rightful 
demands upon us. 

2. The transition from group to individual responsibility was 
thoroughly worked out by the prophets, even if they were not 
able to carry full popular assent. In early days the whole kin 
was treated as guilty for the offense of the kinsman. Achan’s 
case has already been cited; and in the case of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, ^‘Their wives and their sons and their little ones” 
were all treated alike.^ In like manner, the family of the 
righteous man shared in the divine favor. The later prophets 
pronounced a radical change. The proverb, ^^The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on 

^ See Charles A. Dinsmore, Atonement in Literature and in Life, Boston, 1906. 

* Numbers 16; Joshua 7. 
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edge/’ is no more to be used, declares Ezekiel, speaking for 
Yahweli. ^^The soul that sinneth, it shall die; the son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father 
bear the iniquity of the son;” and it is especially interesting 
to note that the Lord is represented as pleading with the people 
that this is fair, while the people say, Wherefore doth not 
the son bear the iniquity of the father?” The solidarity of 
the family resisted the individualism of the prophetic concep- 
tion, and five hundred years after Ezekiel the traces of the 
older conception still lingered in the question, “Who did sin, 
this man or his parents, that he was born blind? ” ^ For another 
aspect of responsibility, viz., intent, as distinct from accidental 
action,^ we have certain transitional steps shown in the in- 
teresting “cities of refuge”^ for the accidental homicide in 
which he might be safe from the avenger of blood, provided 
he was swift enough of foot to reach a city of refuge before he 
was caught. But the fullest development in the ethics of re- 
sponsibility along this line seemed to take the form described 
under the next head. 

3. Sincerity and purity of heart came to be essential qual- 
ities. The Hebrew had a philosophy of conduct which made it 
chiefly a matter of “wisdom” and “folly,” but the favorite 
term of prophet and psalmist to symbolize the central princi- 
ple was rather “the heart.” This term stood for the voluntary 
disposition, especially in its inner springs of emotions and senti- 
ments, affections and passions. The Greek was inclined to 
look askance at this side of life, to regard the emotions as 
perturbations of the soul, and to seek their control by reason, 

1 John 9:2. 

2 Hammurabi’s code showed a disregard of intent which would make surgery 
a dangerous profession: ‘^If a physician operate on a man for a severe wound 
with a bronze lancet and cause the mans death; or open an abscess [in the eye] 
of a man with a bronze lancet and destroy the man’s eye, they shall cut off his 
fingers.” Early German and English law is just as naive. If a weapon was left 
to be repaired at a smith’s and was then caught up or stolen and used to do 
harm, the original owner was held responsible. 

® Numbers 35; Deuteronomy 19; Joshua 20. 
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or even their repression or elimination. The Hebrew found a 
more positive value in the emotional side of conduct, and at 
the same time worked out the conception of a sincere and 
thoroughgoing interest as lying at the very root of all right 
life. The religious influence was as elsewhere the important 
agency. ‘^Man looketh on the outward appearance, but 
the Lord looketh on the heart,’’ ^^If I regard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear me,” are characteristic expres- 
sions. A divine vision, which penetrates to the deepest springs 
of purpose and feeling, will not tolerate pretense. Nor will it 
be satisfied with anything less than entire devotion: the 
Israelite must serve Yahweh with all his heart. Outer con- 
formity is not enough: ‘'Rend your heart and not your gar- 
ments.” It is the "pure in heart ” who have the beatific vision. 
Not external contacts, or ceremonial "uncleanness,” on which 
earlier ritual had insisted, defile the man, but rather what 
proceeds from the heart. For the heart is the source of evil 
thoughts and evil deeds. ^ And conversely, the interests, the 
emotions, and enthusiasms which make up the man’s deepest 
self do not spring forth in a vacuum; they go with the steadfast 
purpose and bent, with the self of achievement. "Where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 

Purity of motive in a full moral consciousness means not 
only (formal) sincerity, but sincere love of good and right. 
This was not stated by the Hebrew in abstract terms, but in 
the personal language of love to God. In early days there 
had been more or less of external motives in the appeals of the 
law and the prophets. Fear of punishment, hope of reward, 
blessings in basket and store, curses in land and field, were 
used to induce fidelity. But some of the prophets sought a 
deeper view, which seems to have been reached in the bitter- 
ness of human experience. Hosea’s wife had forsaken him, and 
should not the love of people to Yahweh be as personal and 
sincere as that of wife to husband? She had said, "I will go 

1 Mark 7:1-23. 
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after my lovers that give me my bread and my water, my wood 
and my flax, my oil and my drink . ^ Is not serving God for 
hire a form of prostitution? ^ The calamities of the nation 
tested the disinterestedness of its fidelity. They were the 
challenge of the Adversary, ^^Doth Job fear God for naught? 
And a remnant at least attested that fidelity did not depend 
on rewards. The moral maxim that virtue is its own reward 
is put in personal terms by the prophet after the exile: 

^Tor though the fig tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines; 
the labor of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall 
be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls: Yet I will re- 
joice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.” ^ 

4. The content of IsraeFs moral ideal on its individual side 
was expressed by the term “Life.” All the blessings that the 
leader of Israel could offer his people were summarized in the 
phrase, “I have set before you life and death; wherefore choose 
life.” The same final standard of value appears in the ques- 
tion of Jesus, “What shall it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and lose his own life?” When we inquire what life 
meant, we must infer so far as the early sources give us data 
for judgment, that it was measured largely in terms of ma- 
terial comfort and prosperity, accompanied by the satisfac- 
tion of standing in right relations to the god and ruler. The 
latter element was so closely united with the first that it 
was practically identical with it. If the people were prosper- 
ous they might assume that they were right; if they suffered 
they were surely wrong. Good and evil were, therefore, in 
this stage, measured largely in terms of pleasure and pain. 
The end to be sought and the ideal to be kept in mind was 
that of long and prosperous life — ^^^in her right hand length of 
days, in her left hand riches and honor.” Intellectual and 
esthetic interests were not prized as such. The knowledge 

^Hosea 2:5. 

* H- P. Smith, Old Testament History, p. 222. 

® Habakkuk 3 :17, 18. 
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which was valued was the wisdom for the conduct of life, of 
which the beginning and crown was ^^the fear of the Lord/' 
The art which was valued was sacred song or poetry. But the 
ideal values which came to bulk most in the expanding con- 
ception of “life" were those of personal relation. Family ties, 
always strong among Oriental peoples, gained in purity. Love 
between the sexes was refined and idealized.^ National feeling 
took on added dignity, because of the consciousness of a divine 
mission. Above all, personal union with God, as voiced in the 
psalms and prophets, became the desire. He, and not his gifts, 
was the supreme good. He was the “fountain of life." His 
likeness would satisfy. In his light the faithful would see light. 

But even more significant than any specific content put into 
the term “ life," was what was involved in the idea itself. The 
legalists had attempted to define conduct by a code, but there 
was an inherent vitality in the ideal of life, which refused to 
be measured or bounded. The “words of eternal life," which 
began the new moral movement of Christianity, had perhaps 
little definite content to the fishermen, and it is not easy to 
say just what they meant in moral terms to the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel who uses the phrase so often. With Paul, life 
as the realm of the spirit gets definition as it stands over 
against the “death" of sin and lust. But with all writers of 
Old or New Testament, whatever content it had, life meant 
above all the suggestion of something beyond, the gleam and 
dynamic power of a future not yet understood. It meant to 
Paul a progress which was governed not by law or “rudi- 
ments," but by freedom. Such a life would set itself new and 
higher standards; the laws and customs that had obtained 
were felt to be outgrown. The significance of early Christi- 
anity as a moral movement, aside from its elements of personal 
devotion and social unity to be noticed, was the spirit of 
movement, the sense of newly forming horizons beyond the 
old, the conviction that as sons of God its followers had bound- 

1 The Song of Songs. 
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less possibilities, that they were not the children of the bond- 
woman, but of the free. 

5. The social ideal of a community in which justice, peace, 
and love should be controlHng principles, was a crowning 
achievement of Hebrew-Christian religion and morality. We 
have seen how this ideal was framed in the setting of a king- 
dom of God. At first national, it became universal, and 
with a fraternity which the world is far from having realized, 
it was to know neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free.’^ 
At first military, it took on with seer and psalmist the form 
of a reign of peace and justice. After the fierce and crude 
powers typified by the lion and the bear and the leopard 
had passed, the seer saw a kingdom represented by a human 
form. Such a kingdom it was that should not pass away. 
Such was the kingdom ‘‘not of this world” which Jesus pre- 
sented as his message. Membership in this moral kingdom 
was for the poor in spirit, the pure in heart, the merciful, the 
peace-makers, the hungerers after righteousness. Greatness in 
this moral community was to depend on service, not on power. 
The king should not fail till he had “set justice in the earth. 
He should “deliver the needy, and the poor.” 

Certain features of this ideal order have since found em- 
bodiment in social and political structures; certain features 
remain for the future. Certain periods in history have trans- 
ferred the ideal entirely to another world, regarding human 
society as hopelessly given over to evil. Such theories find a 
morality possible only by renouncing society. The Hebrews 
presented rather the ideal of a moral order on earth, of a 
control of all life by right, of a realization of good, and of a 
completeness of life. It was an ideal not dreamed out in ec- 
static visions of pure fancy, but worked out in struggle and 
suffering, in confidence that moral efforts are not hopeless or 
destined to defeat. The ideal order is to be made real. The 
divine kingdom is to come, the divine will to be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 
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THE MORAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREEKS 

§ 1 . THE FUNDAMENTAL NOTES 

The Hebrew moral life was developed under the relation, 
first of the people, then of the individuals, to God — a relation 
at once of union and of conflict. It was out of the relation of 
the individual to social traditions and political order that the 
Greek came to full consciousness of moral law on the one hand, 
and a moral personality on the other. And just as in Jewish 
life the law and the prophets (or, later, the “law and the gos- 
pel”) stood for the conflicting forces, so in Greek life the 
opposition between the authority of the group, embodied in 
custom and institutions, on the one hand, and the urgent 
claims of developing personality, manifest in both intelligence 
and desire, on the other, foxmd expression in contrasted terms. 
The authority of the group embodied in customs and institu- 
tions, came to be regarded by the radicals as relatively external, 
artificial, and rigid. It was dubbed “convention,” or “insti- 
tution” {thesis^ what is set up). The rapidly developing 
intelligence challenged the merely customary and traditional; 
the increasing individuality challenged the superior authority 
of the group, especially when this manifested itself apparently 
in a government of force. Personal intelligence and personal 
feeling asserted a more elemental claim, as if they were rooted 
in a more original source; this source was called “nature” 
(physis). Social tradition and authority, individual reason and 
feeling, thus confronted each other as “convention” and 
nature.^’ It was a struggle which has its analogy in the de- 
velopment of many a young man or young woman who is 
emerging from parental control to self-direction. But in Greek 
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life more distinctly than elsewhere we see the steps of the 
process as a civic and not merely an individual development. 
iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides presented this con- 
flict of the individual with law or destiny as the great, oft- 
repeated tragedy of human life. Aristophanes mocked wdth 
bitter satire the ''new’' views. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Cynics, Cyrenaics, Epicureans, and Stoics took part in the 
theoretical discussions. 

The fundamental note of all Greek life, before, during, and 
after this development, was Measure, Order, Proportion. This 
note found expression in religion, science, art, and conduct. 
Among their gods, the Greeks set Moira, "Destiny," and 
Themis, "Custom,” "Law,” "Right.” They found order in 
the universe, which on this account they called the "cosmos.” 
They expressed it in their arts, especially in architecture, 
sculpture, the choral dance, and the more highly developed 
tragedy or lyric: 

^^And all life is full of them [of form and measure],” says Plato, 
"as well as every constructive and creative art. And surely the 
art of the painter and every other creative and constructive art 
are full of them — ^weaving, embroidery, architecture, and every 
kind of manufacture; also nature, animal and vegetable — in all 
of them there is grace or the absence of grace; and if our youth are 
to do their work in life, must they not make these graces and har- 
monies their perpetual aim? ” 

The best people, the "gentlemen,” were styled kaloika- 
gathoi — " fair and good.” The motto at the Delphic shrine was, 
"Nothing in excess.” Insolent disregard of propriety, hy- 
hris, was the quality most denounced by the early morahzing 
poets. Tityus, Tantalus, and Sisyphus, the three spedal 
subjects of divine punishment, suffered the penalty of insatiate 
desire, or limits overstepped. And after criticism and individ- 
ualism had done their work, Plato’s conception of justice, 
Aristotle’s doctrine of the "mean,” the Stoic maxim of "life 
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according to nature,” have but discovered a deeper significance 
for the fundamental law of Greek life. 

The conceptions of the Good and the Just are developed 
from the two notes just presented. The motive for challenge 
to estabhshed institutions was the awakening desire of the 
individual to seek his own good and to live his own life. Com- 
merce was bringing a great variety of rewards to the shrewd 
merchant and a great variety of goods to evoke and gratify 
wants. Slavery set free the citizen from the need of manual 
labor and gave him leisure to cultivate his tastes. The forces 
of individuality, described in Chapter V., were all at work to 
bring the process and object of desire to consciousness. More- 
over, the term ^^good” was also in use to mark the popular 
ideal. It was applied to what we should call the successful” 
men of the day. In present life our term ^^good” has become 
so definitely moral that probably most young persons would 
hesitate to say that they have it as their ideal to become good, 
although few would hesitate to say that they wish to be capable 
and successful. For social and political recognition seems to 
be based rather on achievement of striking results than upon 
what is technically called ^‘goodness.” But in Greece moral 
goodness was not used to designate “character” as contrasted 
with “results.” The “good man” was like the “good lawyer” 
or “good athlete” or “good soldier,” the man who was efficient 
and conspicuous. It was in the process which we are to trace 
that the ambiguities and deeper meanings of the term came to 
definition. 

The terms Just and Justice were not of course merely 
syiion 3 uns for order and measure. They had likewise the social 
significance coming from the courts and the assembly. They 
stood for the control side of life, as Good stood for its aspect 
of valuation and desire. But as compared with the Hebrew 
conception of righteousness, they meant much less a conform- 
ity to a law divine or human which had been already set up as 
standard, and much more, an ordering, a regulating, a har- 
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monizing. The rational element of measure or order was more 
prominent than the personal note of authority. Hence we 
shall find Plato passing easily back and forth between justice 
or order in the individual and justice or order in the State. 
On the other hand, the radicals of the day could seize upon the 
legal usage and declare that justice or the law was purely a 
matter of self-interest or class interest. 

§ 2 . INTELLECTUAL FORCES OF INDIVIDUALITY AND INDIVIDUALISM 

The older standards were embodied in religious and political 
ideas and institutions; the agency which was to disentangle 
and bring into clear consciousness the standards as such, 
was the scientific spirit, ' knowledge and reflection of an 
intellectual people at a period of extraordinarily rapid de- 
velopment. The commercial life, the free intercourse with 
other peoples and civilizations, especially in the colonies, the 
absence of any generally dominant political authority, the 
architectural problems suggested by a beauty-loving people — 
all promoted alertness and flexibility of mind. 

In a concrete form, this rational character had already found 
expression in the quality of Greek art. Reference has already 
been made to the formal side of Greek art, with its embodi- 
ment of rhythm and measure; the subject-matter shows the 
same element. The Greek world, as contrasted with the 
barbarian world, was conceived by the Greek as the realm of 
light contrasted with darkness; the national God, Apollo, 
embodied this ideal of light and reason, and his fitting symbol 
was the sun. The great Pan-Athenaic procession, as reproduced 
in the Parthenon frieze, celebrated the triumph of Greek light 
and intelligence over barbarian darkness. Athena, goddess 
of wisdom, was a fitting guardian of the most Greek of all 
Greek cities. Greek tragedy, beginning in hymns of worship, 
soon passed over into a portrayal of the all-controlling laws of 
life, as these were brought into stronger relief by a tragic 
collision with human agents. 
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It was, however, in the realm of science that this intellectual 
genius found field for expression in a clearly conscious manner. 
Almost all our sciences were originated by the Greeks, and they 
were particularly successful in those which called for abstract 
thinking in the highest degree. Euclid’s geometry and Aris- 
totle’s logic are conspicuous illustrations of this ability. The 
most general conceptions of natural science: e.g., the concep- 
tion of the atom and the whole materialistic theory of the 
universe; the conception of evolution, meaning by this the 
process of change according to an all-controlling law; the 
conception of natural selection, according to which those 
organisms survive which are fitted for their environment — all 
these were the product of the keen intelligence of the Greeks. 
Nor was their scientific ability expended upon external nature 
alone. The conception of history as more than a series of 
events, the comparative method in the study of political 
systems, the analysis of literary and artistic effects, attest the 
same clarity of mind and the same eager search for the most 
general laws of every aspect of experience. 

When this scientific mind began to consider the prac- 
tical guidance of life, the older political and religious controls 
presented serious difficulty. The gods were supposed to reward 
the good and punish the evil,^ but how could this be reconciled 
with their practices? iEschylus attempted a purifying and 
elevating of the divine ideal, similar to that which Israel’s 
conception underwent in the work of the prophets. He magni- 
fied the dignity and providential government of Zeus, which, 
though dark, is yet just and certain. But the great obstacle 

1 C/., Xenoplioii’s account of the impressive appeal of Clearchus: “For, first 
and greatest, the oaths which we have sworn by the gods forbid us to be en- 
emies to each other. Whoever is conscious of having transgressed these, — ^him 
I could never deem happy. For if one were at war with the gods, I know not 
with what swiftness he might flee so as to escape, or into what darkness he 
might run, or into what stronghold he might retreat and find refuge. For all 
things are everywhere subject to the gods, and the gods rule all everywhere 
with equity.” — Anabasis^ II., v. 
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was that the earlier and cruder conceptions of the gods had 
been fixed in literary form; the tales of Cronos’ impiety to 
DranoSj of Zeus’ deceitful messenger and marital unfaithful- 
ness, of Aphrodite’s amours, and Hermes’ gift of theft, were all 
written in Hesiod and Homer. The cruder conceptions of the 
gods had thus become too firmly fibbed in the popular imagina- 
tion to be capable of becoming the bearers of advancing ethical 
ideals, and so not merely the irreverent scoffer, but the seri- 
ous tragedian, Euripides, and the religious idealist, Plato, do 
not hesitate to challenge boldly the older conceptions, or to 
demand a revision of all this literature before it comes into the 
hands of the young. 

The social standards of propriety and honorable conduct 
were likewise brought in question by advancing intelligence. 
The word which summed up the early Greek idea of the best 
type was Kolokagathos. This word was very nearly the equiva- 
lent of our English word ''gentleman.” It combined the ele- 
ments of birth, ability, and refinement, but in the earlier 
usage the emphasis was upon the fact of birth, even as our 
terms "generous,’' "noble,” "gentle,” originally referred to 
membership in a "gens.” Socrates investigated the current 
estimates and found that the people who were generally re- 
garded as the "respectable,” or, as we should say, the "best” 
people of Athens, were not necessarily either "fine” or "good” 
in person or character; the term had come to be one of "con- 
vention,” without basis in reason. Plato goes still further and 
with a direct application of the rational standard to the cur- 
rent estimates, pokes fun at the conventional judgment of 
what constitutes the respectable gentleman. 

"When they sing the praises of family and say that some one 
is a gentleman because he has had seven generations of wealthy 
ancestors, he [the philosopher] thinks that their sentiments only 
betray the dullness and narrowness of vision of those who utter 
them, and who are not educated enough to look at the whole, nor 
to consider that every man has had thousands and thousands of 
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progenitors, and among them have been rich and poor, kings and 
slaves, Hellenes and barbarians, many times over. And when some 
one boasts of a catalogue of twenty-five ancestors, and goes back 
to Heracles, the son of Amphitryon, he cannot understand his 
poverty of ideas. Why is he imable to calculate that Amphitryon 
had a twenty-fifth ancestor, who might have been anybody, and 
was such as fortime made him, and he had a fiftieth, and so on? 
He is amused at the notion that he cannot do a sum, and thinks 
that a little arithmetic would have got rid of his senseless vanity.” i 

The type of life that is really noble or fine and good is to 
be found in the seeker for true beauty and goodness. External 
beauty of form and appearance has its value in kindling the 
desire for the higher forms of beauty — beauty of mind, of 
institutions and laws, of science— until finally the concep- 
tion of true beauty is reached. This true beauty, as distinct 
from particular beauties, and true good, as distinct from 
seeming or partial good, are discovered only by the “philoso- 
pher,” the seeker for wisdom. 

Nor did the more positively recognized types of moral ex- 
cellence fare better. As recognized in common life, they were 
courage, prudence or moderation, holiness or a certain respect 
for the serious things of life, and justice; but none of these, 
Plato argues, is really an independent excellence, apart from 
conscious and intelligent action. Courage, for example, is not 
really courage unless one knows and foresees the danger in all 
its strength; otherwise there is merely reckless bravery. Pru- 
dence or moderation, to be really excellent, must be measured 
by wisdom. Even justice cannot be regarded as at bottom 
distinct from wisdom, the true measure of all the relations of 
life. 

The political control was likewise involved in question by 
the same forces of intelligence which had challenged the reli- 
gious authority. The frequent changes of government, and 
the more or less arbitrary measures that were oftentimes 

’ Theatetm, 174r-175. 
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adopted, were adapted to awaken doubt as to the absolute 
right and authority of the laws. The despot who gained 
control in many a Greek city was not bound by ties of blood 
to all members of the community, nor did he govern in ac- 
cordance with the ancestral traditions of the tribe. The polit- 
ical authority frequently clashed with the instincts and tradi- 
tions of family and kinship. Under such circumstances, the 
political authority was likely to be challenged and its con- 
straining power stretched to the breaking point. So in the 
Antigone of Sophocles, the command of the ruler is opposed 
to the “higher law” of kinship and nature. Taw of man is not 
law of nature or of God. Disobedience to this conventional 
law of man may be commission of “holiest crime.” The old 
standards, both of religion and of political life, crumbled 
before the analysis of the developing intelligence, and the 
demand for some standard could be met only by the intelli- 
gence itself. To question the old must inevitably seem irrever- 
ent and anarchical. Some questioned merely to doubt; others, 
and of these Socrates was the leader, questioned in order to 
find a firmer basis, a more authoritative standard. But nat- 
urally the popular mind did not distinguish between these 
two classes of questioners, and so Socrates perished, not merely 
as the victim of unjust popular calumny, but as the victim of 
the tragedy of moral progress, of the change from the estab- 
lished to the new. 

§ 3. COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL INDIVIDUALISM: 

A further line of development joined forces with this growth 
of intelligence, to emphasize the problem of moral control, 
and to set the individual with his standards over against the 
objective standards of society. This was the rapidly growing 
consciousness of individual goods and interests. The com- 
mercial life, with its possibilities of individual property, the 
rapid changes of political life, with the rise of individuals to 
power and privilege, the increasing opportunities which a high 
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civilization brought both men and women for personal em 
joyment and gratification of rapidly increasing wants, all 
tended to make the individual seek his own good, and to shift 
the emphasis of life from the question, What is proper, or 
honorable? to the question, What is good — good for me? 

The conviction that the authority of government and law 
was largely dictated by the very considerations of private 
interests which they were supposed to overrule and eliminate, 
made the situation more acute. For the Greek States were 
no longer groups with common interests. The growth of 
capital, the corresponding eagerness for gain, the formation 
of distinct classes, each intent on its interests, supplanted the 
older, more homogeneous State. ‘^The whole development of 
the political life of the Hellenic republics depended ultimately 
on the decision of the question, which of the different social 
classes — the capitalistic minority, the middle class, or the 
poor — should obtain the dominant place. Aristotle defines 
an oligarchy as a State governed in the interest of the rich; 
a democracy, as a State governed in the interest of the poor. 
Another contemporary writer explains a democrac)?- as con- 
sulting the interests of the democrats, the ^Tower classes,’’ and 
considers this a matter of course, ^Tor if the rich had the say, 
they would do what was good for themselves but not for the 
multitude.” Naturally such dominance by classes called out 
vigorous criticisms upon the laws and standards so established. 
The aristocratic minority inveighed against custom” or 
conventions which would tame the strong to the level of the 
weak. Nature demands rather the ^‘survival of the fittest,” 
i.e., of the strong. The enlightened spectator of the game 
of government, on the other hand, declares that all laws are 
made in the interest of ruling classes. The reader of current 
criticisms on laws and courts will see how close is the parallel 
tp present complaints. We have today the same two classes: 
One inveighs against governmental interference with the right 
to combine, to contract, and in general to get from the earth 
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or from men, women, and children all that superior power 
and shrewdness can possibly extract. The other complains 
that legislatures are owned by wealth, that judges are ap- 
pointed from corporation lawyers, that common law is a sur- 
vival of ancient aristocratic status, and that for these reasons 
labor can get no justice. 

Let us first hear the plea for inequality: 

'^Custom and nature are generally at variance with one another; 
... for by the rule of nature, that only is the more disgraceful 
which is the greater evil; as, for example, to suffer injustice; but by 
the rule of custom, to do evil is the more disgraceful. For this suf- 
fering of injustice is not the part of a man, but of a slave, who in- 
deed had better die than live; for when he is wronged and trampled 
upon, he is unable to help himself or any other about whom he 
cares. The reason, as I conceive, is that the makers of laws are 
the many weak; and they make laws and distribute praises and 
censures with a view to themselves and their own interests; and 
they terrify the mightier sort of men, and those who are able to 
get the better of them, in order that they may not get the better of 
them; and they say that dishonesty is shameful and unjust; mean- 
while, when they speak of injustice, they desire to have more than 
their neighbors, for knowing their own inferiority, they are only 
too glad of equality. And therefore, this seeking to have more than 
the many is conventionally said to be shameful and unjust, and 
is called injustice, whereas nature herself intimates that it is just 
for the better to have more than the worse, the more powerful than 
the weaker; and in many ways she shows, among men as well as 
among animals, and indeed among whole cities and races, that 
justice consists in the superior ruling over and having more than 
the inferior. For on what principle of justice did Xerxes invade 
Hellas, or his father the Scythians (not to speak of numberless 
other examples)? They, I conceive, act according to nature; yes, 
and according to the law of nature; not perhaps, according to that 
artificial law which we frame and fashion, taking the best and 
strongest of us from their youth upwards, and taming them like 
yoimg lions, and charming them with the sound of the voice, 
saying to them that with equality they must be content, and that 
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this is the honorable and the just. But if there were a man who had 
sufident force, he would shake off and break through and escape 
from all this; he would trample under foot all our formulas and 
spells and charms, and all our laws, sinning against nature; the 
slave would rise in rebellion and be lord over us, and the light of 
natural j'ustice would shine forth. And this I take to be the lesson 
of Pindar, in the poem in which he says that 

is the King of all, mortals as well as immortals!’ 

This, as he says: 

“‘Makes might to be right, and does violence with exalted hand; as 
I infer from the deeds of Heracles, for without buying them ’ 

do not remember the exact words, but the meaning is, that 
he carried off the oxen of Geryon without buying them, and with- 
out their being given to him by Geryon, according to the law of 
natural right, and that the oxen and other possessions of the weaker 
and inferior properly belong to the stronger and superior.’’ ^ 

The essence of this view is, therefore, that might is right, 
and that no legislation or conventional code ought to stand 
in the way of the free assertion of genius and power. It is 
similar to the teaching of Nietzsche in recent times. 

But the other side had its complaint also. The laws are 
made by the shepherds” of the people, as Homer called 
them. But who is now so simple as to suppose that the shep- 
herds fatten or tend the sheep with a view to the good of 
the sheep, and not to their own good? All laws and govern- 
ments really exist for the interest of the ruling class.^ They 
rest upon convention or ‘institution,” not upon “nature.” 

And if laws and social codes are but class legislation, con- 
ventional, why obey them? The older Greek life had felt the 
motives described in Chapter IV., though it had embodied 
them in symbolism and imagery. The Nemesis that followed 
the guilty, the Erinnys, or avenging goddesses, were the per- 

1 Plato, Gorgias, 482-484. 

^ ^intblic, L, 343. 
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sonified wrath of outraged law; aidos, respect or reverence, 
aischyne^ regard for public opinion, were the inner feelings. 
But with the advancing tide of intellectual criticism and 
individual interest, these sanctions were discredited; feelings 
of personal enjoyment demanded recognition, and the moral- 
ists at first appealed to this. Parents and tutors are always 
telling their sons and their wards that they are to be just; but 
only not for the sake of justice, but for the sake of character 
and reputation.” But if the only reason for justice is reputa- 
tion, there might seem to be no sufficient reason for taking 
the thorny path, if there be an easier. Will not the youth say, 
in the words of Pindar: 

Can I by justice, or by crooked ways of deceit, ascend a loftier 
tower which may be a fortress to me all my days? ” ^ 

And if I decide that the crooked way is the easier, why 
shall I not follow it? My party, or my ^^gang,” or my lawyer 
will stand by and see me through: 

“ But I hear some one exclaiming that the concealment of wicked- 
ness is often difficult; to which I answer. Nothing great is easy. 
Nevertheless, the argument indicates this, if we would be happy, 
to be the path along which we should proceed. With a view to con- 
cealment we will establish secret brotherhoods and political clubs. 
And there are professors of rhetoric who teach the art of persuading 
courts and assemblies; and so, partly by persuasion and partly by 
force, I shall make unlawful gains and not be punished. Still I 
hear a voice saying that the gods cannot be deceived, neither can 
they be compelled. But what if there are no gods? or, suppose them 
to have no care of human things, why in either case should we 
mind about concealment? ” ^ 

Besides, the greatest prizes, not only in material goods, but 
even in the line of reputation, seemed to fall to the individu- 
alist if he could only act on a sujSddently large scale. He could 

^ Republic, II., 365. 

^Ibid, 
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then be both prosperous and ^^respectable/’ If he could steal 
the government, or, in modern phrase, secure public lands, or 
a tariff from the Congress, bribe a legislature, control a utilities 
commission, obtain a valuable franchise or other ‘^honest 
graft,” he could not merely escape punishment, but be honored 
by his fellows. 

‘^1 am speaking of injustice on a large scale, in which the advan- 
tage of the unjust is most apparent, and my meaning will be most 
clearly seen in the highest form of injustice, the perpetrator of 
which is the happiest of men, as the sufferers of these who refuse 
to do injustice are the most miserable — mean tyranny which 
by fraud and force takes away the property of others, not retail 
but wholesale; comprehending in one things sacred as well as pro- 
fane, private and public, for any of which acts of wrong, if he were 
detected perpetrating them singly, he would be punished and in- 
cur great dishonor; for they who are guilty of any of these crimes 
in single instances are called robbers of temples and man-stealers 
and burglars and swindlers and thieves. But when a man has taken 
away the money of the citizens and made slaves of them, then in- 
stead of these dishonorable names, he is called happy and blessed, 
not only by the citizens but by all who hear of his having achieved 
the consummation of injustice. For injustice is censured because 
the censurers are afraid of suffering, and not from any fear which 
they have of doing injustice. And thus, as I have shown, Socrates, 
injustice, when on a sufficient scale, has more strength and freedom 
and mastery than justice; and, as I said at first, justice is the in- 
terest of the stronger, whereas injustice is a man’s own profit and 
interest.” ^ 


§4. THE ESmiVrDUAL AND ETHICAL THEORY 

The outcome of this first movement was thus twofold: 
(a) It forced the questions, “What is just?” “What is good?” 
into dear and definite consdousness. The necessity of com- 
parison and of getting a general standard^ forced the in- 
quirer to disentangle the concepts previously embodied in 


^Republic, K343f. 
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customs and laws. But when the essence was thus found and 
freed, or disembodied, as it were, the custom seemed lifeless, 
merely convention, and the essence often quite opposed to 
the form, (b) It emphasized the personal interest, the ajffective 
or emotional side of conduct, and made the moral problem 
take the form, ^‘What is the good?’’ 

Furthermore, two positive theses have been established 
by the very forces which have been active in disintegrating 
the old status. If custom no longer suffices, then reason must 
set the standard; if society cannot prescribe the good to the 
individual, then the individual must find some method of 
defining and seeking it for himself unless he is to make ship- 
wreck of his whole venture. 

We may bring both aspects of the problem under the con- 
ception of ^'nature,” as opposed to convention or institu- 
tion. Convention is indeed outgrown, nature is the imperious 
authority. But granting that nature is rightful master, is 
nature to be sought in the primitive beginnings, or in the 
fullest development? in a life of isolation, or in a life of so- 
ciety? in the desires and passions, or in reason and a harmoni- 
ous life? 

Or, stating the same problem otherwise: granting that 
reason must fix the measure, that the individual must define 
and seek the good for himself, is the good to be found in iso- 
lation, or is it to be sought in human society with its bonds 
of family, friendship, and justice? Is the end to be pleasure, 
found in the gratification of desires, irrespective of their qual- 
ity, and is it the business of reason merely to measure one 
gratification with another and get the most? or is wisdom itself 
a good, and is it better to satisfy certain impulses rather than 
others? i.e., shall reason form the standard as well as apply it? 

These contrasting solutions of the problem of life may be 
stated then under the two pairs of antitheses: (1) The In- 
dividual versus iht Social; (2) Immediate Satisfaction versus 
an Ideal Standard, at once higher and more permanent. 
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Poets, radicals, sensualists, individualists of no philosophic 
school, as well as the historic philosophic schools, contributed 
to the discussion and solution of these problems. All sought 
the “natural” life; but it is noteworthy that all the philosophic 
schools claimed Socrates as their master, and all sought to 
justify their answers by reason, all made the wise man the 
ideal. The Cynics and Cyrenaics, Stoics and Epicureans, Plato 
and Aristotle represent the various philosophic answers to 
these alternatives. Cynics and Cyrenaics both answer (1) by 
individualism, but diverge on (2), the Cynics placing emphasis 
on independence from wants, the Cyrenaics on gratification 
of wants. Stoics and Epicureans represent broader and more 
social development of the same principles, the Stoics seeking 
a cosmopolitan State, the Epicureans a community of friends; 
the Stoics emphasizing reason or wisdom as the only good; 
the Epicureans finding for wisdom a field in the selection of 
refined pleasures. Plato and Aristotle, with varying emphasis 
but essential agreement, insist (1) that the good of man is 
found in fulfilling completely his highest possible functions, 
which is possible only in society; (2) that wisdom is not merely 
to apply a standard but to form one; that while neither reason 
alone nor feeling alone is enough for life, yet that pleasure is 
rather for life than life for pleasure. ■ Finally, Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Stoics, as well as the tragic poets, contribute succes- 
sively to the formation of an ideal of responsible character. 

Cynics and Cyrenaics were alike individualists. Society, 
they held, is artificial. Its so-called goods, on the one hand, 
and its restrictions on the other, are to be rejected unless they 
favor the individuaPs happiness. Independence was the mark 
of wisdom among the C)aiics; Antisthenes, proud of the holes 
in his garment; Diogenes, dwelling in his tent or sleeping in 
the street, scoffing at the current “conventions” of decency, 
asking from Philip only that he would get out of his sunshine — 
are the characteristic figures. The “state of nature” was op- 
posed to the State. Only the primitive wants were recognized 
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as natural. ^^Art and science, family and native land, were 
indifferent. Wealth and refinement, fame and honor, seemed 
as superfluous as those enjo3unents of the senses which went 
beyond the satisfaction of the natural wants of hunger and 
sex.’^ ^ 

The Cyrenaics, or hedonists (Jiedone^ pleasure), gave a dif- 
ferent turn to wisdom. The good is pleasure, and wisdom is 
found in that prudence which selects the purest and most 
intense. Hence, if this is the good, why should a man trouble 
himself about social standards or social obligations? “The 
hedonists gladly shared the refinement of enjoyment which 
civilization brought with it; they found it convenient and 
permissible that the intelligent man should enjoy the honey 
which others prepared; but no feeling of duty or thankfulness 
bound them to the civilization whose fruits they enjoyed. 
Sacrifice for others, patriotism, and devotion to a general 
object, Theodorus declared to be a form of foolishness which 
it did not become the wise man to share.” ^ 

§ 5 . THE DEEPER VIEW OE NATURE AND THE GOOD; OP THE 
INDIVIDUAL AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 

Plato and Aristotle take up boldly the challenge of individ- 
ualism. It may indeed be granted that existing States are 
too often ruled by classes. There are oligarchies in which the 
soldier or the rich control for their own interests; there are 
tyrannies in which the despot is greed and force personified; 
there are democracies (Plato was an aristocrat) in which the 
mob bears rule, and those who flatter and feed its passions are 
in authority. But all these do but serve to bring out more 
clearly the conception of a true State, in which the rule is by 
the wisest and best and is not for the interest of a class, but 
for the welfare of all. Even as it was, the State of Athens in 
Platons day — except when it condemned a Socrates — ^meant 

^ Windelband, History of Philosophy, p. 84. 

^lUd,, p. 86. 
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completeness and freedom of life. It represented not merely 
a police force to protect the individual, but stood for the com- 
plete organization of all the Kfe which needs cooperation and 
mutual support. The State provided instruction for the mind 
and training for the body. It surrounded the citizen with an 
atmosphere of beauty and provided in the tragedy and comedy 
opportunities for every citizen to consider the larger signifi- 
cance of life or to join in the contagious S 3 nnpathy of mirth. 
In festivals and solemn processions it brought the citizen into 
unity of religious feeling. To be an Athenian citizen meant 
to share in all the higher possibilities which life afforded. In- 
terpreting this life, Aristotle proclaims that it is not in isola- 
tion, but in the State, that ^‘the goal of full independence 
may be said to be first attained.” 

Aristotle goes directly to the heart of the problem as to 
what is natural by asserting that nature is not to be found in 
the crude beginning, but rather in the complete development. 
‘‘The nature of anything, e.g., of a man, a horse, or a house, 
may be defined to be its condition when the process of produc- 
tion is complete.” Hence the State “in which alone complete- 
ness of life is attained” is in the highest sense natural: 

“The object proposed or the complete development of a thing 
is its highest good; but independence which is first attained in the 
State is a complete development or the highest good and is there- 
fore natural.” “For as the State was formed to make life possible, 
so it exists to make life good.” 

“Thus we see that the State is a natural institution, that man is 
naturally a political animal and that one who is not a citizen of 
any State, if the cause of his isolation be natural and not acci- 
dental, is either a superhuman being or low in the scale of human 
civilization, as he stands alone like a ‘blot’ on the backgammon 
board. The ‘ danless, lawless, hearthless man,’ so bitterly described 
by Homer, is a case in point, for he is natoally a citizen of no 
state and a lover of war.” ^ 


^ Politics^ L, ii. Welldon s translatioDL. 
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Nor does Aristotle stop here. With a profound insight into 
the relation of man to society, and the dependence of the in- 
dividual upon the social body, a relation which modern social 
psychology has worked out in greater detail, Aristotle asserts 
that the State is not merely the goal of the individuaPs develop- 
ment, but the source of his life. 

“Again in the order of nature the State is prior to the house- 
hold or individual. For the whole must needs be prior to its part. 
For instance, if you take away the body which is the whole, there 
will not remain any such thing as a hand or foot, unless we use the 
same word in a different sense, as when we speak of a stone hand 
as a hand. For a hand separated from the body will be a disabled 
hand; whereas it is the faculty or function of a thing which makes 
it what it is, and therefore when things lose their function or faculty, 
it is not correct to call them the same things, but rather homony- 
mous, i.e., different things having the same name. We see, then, 
the State is a natural institution, and also that it is prior to the 
individual. For if the individual as a separate unit is not inde- 
pendent, he must be a part and must bear the same relation to 
the State as the other parts to their wholes; and one who is in- 
capable of association with others or is independent and has no 
need of such association, is no member of a State; in other words, 
he is either a brute or a god.” ^ 

And, moreover, when we look into the nature of the indi- 
vidual, we do not find him a being devoid of the S3rmpathies 
and qualities which find their natural expression not only in 
the State, but in various social and friendly relations. There 
is “an impulse toward the life in common” (<^tXta) which 
expresses itself in friendship, but which is also so essential 
to that recognition of others called justice that we may say 
“it is the most just of all just things.” There is also a unity 
of disposition and purpose {dfi6vot,a) which may be called 
“political friendship.” ^ 

^Ibid. 

^ Ethics, Ylll., i.;IX.,vL 
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How then is the State constituted and governed which is 
to provide for man’s full development, his complete good? 
Evidently two principles must control In the first place, it 
must be so constituted that every man may develop in it the 
full capacities of his nature, and thereby serve at once the 
perfection of the State and his own completeness; and in the 
second place, the State or social whole must be ruled by those 
best fitted for this work. Not the soldier, nor the plutocrat, 
nor the artisan, but the man who knows, is the suitable ruler 
for our ideal community. The soldier may defend, the artisan 
may support, but the scientific or intelligent man should rule. 
And it is evident that in settling this principle, we have also 
answered our first problem; for the soldier and the artisan 
will find his full development by doing the work which he can 
do well, not by meddling with a task in which he must neces- 
sarily fail In order to guard against the greed which was so 
characteristic of the governments of his day, Plato would pro- 
vide that the rulers and warriors should have no private prop- 
erty, and not even private families. Their eye should be single 
to the good of the whole. When asked as to the practicability 
of a State governed by such disinterested rulers, and with 
such wisdom, he admits indeed its difficulty, but he stoutly 
demands its necessity: 

Until philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes of this 
world have the spirit and power of philosophy, and political great- 
ness and wisdom meet in one, and those commoner natures who 
pursue either to the exclusion of the other are compelled to stand 
aside, cities will never have rest from their evils — ^no, nor the human 
race, as I believe — ^and then only will this our State have a possibil- 
ity of life and behold the light of day.’’ ^ 

And yet the question of the actual existence of a perfect 
State is not the question of supreme importance. For Plato 
has grasped the thought that man is controlled not only by 

^Republic, V., 473, 
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what he sees, but by what he images as desirable. And if a 
man has once formed the image of an ideal State or city of 
this kind, in which justice prevails, and life reaches fuller and 
higher possibilities than it has yet attained, this is the main 
thing: 

^Hn heaven, there is laid up a pattern of it, methinks, which 
he who desires may behold, and beholding, may set his own house 
in order. But whether such an one exists, or ever will exist in fact, 
is no matter: for he will live after the manner of that city, having 
nothing to do with any other.” ^ 

The social nature of man, thus vindicated by Plato and 
Aristotle, remained as the permanent possession of Greek 
thought. Even the Epicureans, who developed further the 
hedonistic theory of life, emphasized the values of friendship 
as among the choicest and most refined sources of pleasure. 
The Stoics, who in their independence of wants took up the 
tradition of the Cynics, were yet far from interpreting this 
as an independence of society. The disintegration of the 
Greek States made it impossible to find the social body in the 
old city-state, and so we find with the Stoics a certain cos- 
mopolitanism. It is the highest glory of man to be a citizen 
not of Athens but of the universe — not of the city of Cecrops, 
but of the city of Zeus. And through this conception the 
social nature of man was made the basis of a “natural law,’’ 
which found its expression in the principles of Roman and 
modern jurisprudence. 

In answering the question as to the true nature of man, 
Plato and Aristotle found the suggestions likewise for the 
problem of individual good. For if the soldier as the seeker 
for fame and honor, the avaricious man embodying the desire 
for wealth, and still more, the tyrant personifying the un- 
bridled expression of every lust and passion, are abhorrent, 
is it not easy to see that an orderly and harmonious develop- 

DC., 592. 
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ment of impulses under the guidance and control of reason, is 
far better than that uncramped expression of desires and 
cravings for which some of the radical individualists and 
sensualists of the day were clamoring? As representative of 
this class, hear Callicles: 

“I plainly assert that he who would truly Kve ought to allow 
his desires to wax to the uttermost, and not to chastise them; but 
when they have grown to their greatest, he should have courage 
and intelligence to minister to them and to satisfy all his longings. 
And this I afiSirm to be natural justice and nobility.’' The temper- 
ate man is a fool. It is only in hungering and eating, in thirsting 
and drinking, in having all his desires about him, and gratifying 
every possible desire, that man lives happily.^ 

But even Callicles himself admits that there are certain 
men, the creatures of degraded desire, whose lives are not 
ideal, and hence that there must be some choice of pleasure. 
And carrying out in the individual life the thought above 
suggested by the State, Plato raises the question as to whether 
man, a complex being, with both noble and ignoble impulses, 
and with the capacity of controlling reason, can be said to 
make a wise choice if he lets the passions run riot and choke 
out wholly his rational nature: 

“Is not the noble that which subjects the beast to the man, or 
rather to the god in man; and the ignoble that which subjects the 
man to the beast? He can hardly avoid admitting this — can he now? 
Not if he has any regard for my opinion. But, if he admits this, 
we may ask him another question: How would a man profit if he 
received gold and silver on the condition that he was to enslave 
the noblest part of him to the worst? Who can imagine that a man 
who sold his son or daughter into slavery for money, especially if 
he sold them into the hands of fierce and evil men, would be the 
gainer, however large might be the sum which he received? And will 
any one say that he is not a miserable caitiff who sells his own divine 
being to that which is most atheistical and detestable and has no 

^ Gorgias, 491 fit 
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pity? Eriphyle took the necklace as the price of her husband’s 
life, but he is taking a bribe in order to compass a worse ruin.” ^ 

If, for the inom.ent, we rule out the question of what is 
noble or kalon, and admit that the aim of life is to live pleas- 
antly, or if, in other words, it is urged as above that jus- 
tice is not profitable and that hence he who would seek the 
highest good will seek it by some other than the thorny path, 
we must recognize that the decision as to which kind of pleas- 
ure is preferable will depend on the character of the man who 
judges: 

''Then we may assume that there are three classes of men, — 
lovers of wisdom, lovers of ambition, lovers of gain? Exactly. And 
there are three kinds of pleasure, which are their several objects? 
Very true. Now, if you examine the three classes and ask of them 
in turn which of their lives is pleasantest, each of them will be found 
praising his own and deprecating that of others; the money-maker 
will contrast the vanity of honor or of learning with the solid ad- 
vantages of gold and silver? True, he said. And the lover of honor — 
what will be his opinion? Will he not think that the pleasure of 
riches is vulgar, while the pleasure of learning, which has no meed 
of honor, he regards as all smoke and nonsense? True, he said. 
But may we not suppose, I said, that philosophy estimates other 
pleasures as nothing in comparison with knowing the truth, and 
in that abiding, ever learning, in the pursuit of truth, not far in- 
deed from the heaven of pleasure? The other pleasures the philoso- 
pher disparages by calling them necessary, meaning that if there 
were no necessity for them, he would not have them. There ought 
to be no doubt about that, he replied. Since, then, the pleasure of 
each class and the life of each is in dispute, and the question is not 
which life is more or less honorable, or better or worse, but which is 
the more pleasant or painless — ^how shall we know? I cannot tell, 
he said. Well, but what ought to be the criterion? Is any better 
than experience and wisdom and reason? There cannot be a better, 
he said. If wealth and gain were the criterion, then what the lover 
of gain praised and blamed would surely be the truest? Assuredly* 


1 Republic. DC.. 589 f. 
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Or if honor or victory or courage, in that case the ambitious or 
contentious would decide best? Clearly. But since experience 
and wisdom and reason are the judges, the inference of course is, 
that the truest pleasures are those which are approved by the lover 
of wisdom and reason.” ^ 

It is thus evident that even if we start out to find the good 
in pleasure, we need some kind of measuring art. We need a 
standard for pleasure,” and this standard can be found only 
in wisdom. And this forces us to maintain that wisdom is 
after all the good. Not merely intellectual attainment — a life 
of intellect without feeling would be just as little a true human 
life as would the life of an oyster, which has feeling with no 
intelligence. A life which includes sciences and arts, and the 
pure pleasures of beauty, presided over by wisdom and meas- 
ure and symmetry — this is Plato’s vision of the life of the 
individual, viewed from within. 

Aristotle’s conception of the good is fundamentally the 
same. It is a full development of man’s capacities, culminating 
in a rational and harmonious life. If, says Aristotle, we are 
to find the ultimate good, wx must try to find, if possible, 
some one end which is pursued as an end in itself, and never 
as a means to something else, and the most general term for 
this final end is eudaimonia, or well-being, “for we also 
choose it for itself and never for the sake of something else.” 
What is the essence of well-being? This, according to Aristotle, 
is to be found by asking what is the function of man. The life 
of nutrition and growth man has in common with the plants; 
the life of sense in common with the animal. It is in the life 
of his rational nature that we must find his especial function. 
“The good of man is exercise of his faculties in accordance 
with their appropriate excellence.” External goods are valu- 
able because they may be instruments toward such full ac- 
tivity. Pleasure is to be valued because it “perfects the ac- 
tivities, and therefore perfects life, which is the aim of human 

^Republic, DC, 581 f. 
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desire’’ — ^rather than valued as an end in itself. No one would 
choose to live on condition of having a child’s intellect all his 
life, though he were to enjoy in the highest possible degree 
all the pleasures of a child. ^ 

The crowning importance of wisdom as the rational measure 
of the ideal life and its intimate connection with the Greek 
tradition of proportion and beauty are also illustrated in 
Aristotle’s theory of excellence (or virtue) as a ^'mean.” 
This phrase is somewhat ambiguous, for some passages would 
seem to indicate that it is merely striking an average between 
two kinds of excesses, and finding, as it were, a moderate 
amount of feeling or action; but there is evidently involved 
here just the old thought of measure. Measure, on the one hand 
implies, as with Plato, valuation in terms of what is fitting, 
noble, fair (kalon), and on the other, the more analytic activity 
of intelligence: ^^the mean is what right reason prescribes.” 
It is not every one who can find the mean, but only he who 
has the requisite knowledge. The supreme excellence or virtue 
is, therefore, the wisdom which can find the true standard for 
action.^ 

Finally the conception of virtue as wisdom is illustrated in 

^ Ethics j X., ii.-iv. 

2 Among the various types of excellence which Aristotle enumerates as ex- 
emplif 5 dng this principle, the quality of high-mindedness {ix€ya'Ko\pvxio) is 
preeminent, and may be taken as embodying the trait most prized in an Athenian 
gentleman. The high-minded man claims much and deserves much; lofty in 
his standard of honor and excellence he accepts tributes from good men as his 
just desert, but despises honor from ordinary men or on trivial grounds; good 
and evil fortune are alike of relatively small importance. He neither seeks nor 
fears danger; he is ready to confer favors and forget injuries, slow to ask favors 
or cry for help; fearless in his love and hatred, in his truth and his independence 
of conduct; “not easily moved to admiration, for nothing is great to him. He 
loves to possess beautiful things that bring no profit, rather than useful things 
that pay; for this is characteristic of the man whose resources are in himself. 
Further, the character of the high-minded man seems to require that his gait 
should be slow, Ms voice deep, his speech measured; for a man is not likely to 
be in a hurry when there are few things in which he is deeply interested, nor 
excited when he holds notMng to be of very great importance; and these are 
the causes of a hisch voice and rapid movements.’" — Ethics^ IV., vi.~viii. 
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the ideals of the three prominent schools in later Greek thought 
— ^the Sceptics, Epicureans, and Stoics. The wise man among 
Sceptics is he who suspends judgment where it is impossible 
to be certain. The wise man among Epicureans is he who 
chooses the finest and surest and most lasting pleasures. The 
wise man among Stoics is he who overcomes his emotions. 
But in every case the ideal is expressed in the same phrase, 
^Hhe wise man.’^ 

We see thus how Greek thought, starting out to challenge 
all society’s laws and standards and bring them to the bar of 
knowledge, has found a deeper value and higher validity in 
the true social and moral order. The appeal was to the Caesar 
of reason, and reason taken in its full significance carries us 
beyond the immediate and transient to the broader and more 
permanent good. Nor can reason in its search for good be 
content, urges Plato, with the superficial facts of life and 
society. He who would find and achieve his complete function, 
his full development, must broaden his horizon still further. 
As his own particular life is but a part of the ongoing of the 
larger world, whose forces act upon him, limit him, and deter- 
mine his possibilities, it becomes absolutely necessary to study 
not merely his own end and purpose, but the end and purpose 
of the universe. Human good requires us to know the larger 
good, the Good, in the full and complete sense. And this per- 
fect Good which is, in truth, the very essence of the universe, 
is but another term for God, and Plato often uses the two 
as interchangeable terms. 

So the ‘‘nature” which Greek life was seeking gets its deep- 
est significance and reinterprets the old religious demand for 
unity of the life of man with the forces of the unseen. And 
the Stoic later, in his maxim “Follow nature,” gives more 
explicit recognition to the return of the circle. For the great 
work of Greek science had brought out into complete clearness 
the idea of nature as a system of law. The universe is a ra- 
tional universe, a cosmos, and man, as above all else a rational 
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being, finds thus his kinship to the universe. To follow nature, 
therefore, means to know the all-pervading law of nature 
and submit to it in calm acceptance or resignation. 

“All is harmonious to me that is harmonious to thee, 0 
universe; all is fruit to me which thy seasons bring.” ^ 

§6. THE CONCEPTION OE THE IDEAL 

The two stages of Greek thought which we have sketched 
did more than to readjust Greek life to deeper views of the 
State and the individual; of the good and of nature. The 
challenge and process brought into explicit consciousness a 
new feature of the moral life, which is fundamental to true 
moral consciousness, viz., the factor of contrast between the 
actual and the ideal. We have seen that the clash of one- 
sided interests and political institutions and, in the case of 
Plato, the tragic execution of Socrates, obliged Plato and 
Aristotle to admit that the actual State did not subserve the 
real purpose which they were forced to seek in social organiza- 
tion. Both Plato and Aristotle, therefore, draw the picture 
of a State that should serve the complete purposes of human 
development. And again, in the individual life, both the con- 
ception of the development of man^s highest possibilities and 
the conception of a measure or standard for the conflicting 
desires and purposes lead on to a conception which shall em- 
body not merely the existing status but the goal of yet un- 
realized purpose. 

Various qualities and aspirations are embodied by Plato in 
this conception, and with characteristic Greek genius he has 
given to this conception of the ideal almost as concrete and 
definite a form as the Greek sculptor of Apollo gave to his 
ideal of light and clarity, or the sculptor of Aphrodite to the 
conception of grace. As contrasted with the flux of transient 
emotions, or the uncertain play of half-comprehended or futile 

^ Marcus Aurelius, Thoughts^ IV., 23. 
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goods, tMs ideal good is conceived as eternal, unchanging, ever 
the same. It is superhuman and divine. As contrasted with 
various particular and partial goods on which the sons of men 
fix their affections^ it is the one universal good which is valid 
for all men ever3rwhere and forever. In his effort to find 
suitable imagery for this conception, Plato was aided by the 
religious conceptions of the Orphic and Pythagorean societies, 
which had emphasized the preexistence and future existence 
of the soul, and its distinction from the body. In its previous 
life, said Plato, the soul has had visions of a beauty, a truth, 
and a goodness of which this life affords no adequate examples. 
And with this memory within it of what it has looked upon 
before, it judges the imperfect and finite goods of this present 
world and longs to fly away again and be with God. This 
thought of contrast between ideal and actual, to which Plato 
in some of his writings gave the turn of a contrast between 
soul and body, passed on with increased emphasis into Stoic 
and later Platonist schools, and furnished a philosophic basis 
for the dualism and asceticism which is found in Hellenistic 
and medieval morality. 

While the true ethical contrast between the actual and the 
ideal was thus shifted over into a metaphysical contrast be- 
tween soul and body, or between what is fixed and what is 
changing, the fundamental thought is highly significant, for 
it merely symbolizes in objective form the characteristic of 
every moral judgment, viz., the testing and valuing of an 
act by some standard, and what is even more important, the 
forming of a standard by which to do the testing. Even Aris- 
totle, who is frequently regarded as the mere describer of what 
is, rather than the idealistic portrayer of what ought to be, is 
no less insistent upon the significance of the ideal. In fact 
his isolation of reflection or iheoria from the civic virtues was 
used by the medieval church in its idealization of the “con- 
templative life.’’ Like Plato, he conceives the ideal as a divine 
element in human nature: 
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“Nevertheless, instead of listening to those who advise us as 
men and mortals not to lift our thoughts abov.^ what is human 
and mortal, we ought rather, as far as possible to put off our mor- 
tah’ty and make every effort to live in the exercise of the high- 
est of our faculties; for though it be but a small part of us, yet 
in power and value it far surpasses all the rest.’’ ^ 

§ 7. THE CONCEPTION OP THE SELP; OP CHARACTER AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Out of the fierce competition of individual desires, the clash- 
ing of individual ambitions, the conflict between the individual 
and the State, and the deepening of the conception of the 
individuaFs “nature,’’ emerged also another conception of 
fundamental importance for the more highly developed re- 
flective moral life, viz., that of the moral personality, its 
character and its responsibility. We may trace the develop- 
ment of this conception through the poets, as well as in the 
philosophers. iEschylus set man over against the gods, subject 
to their divine laws, but gave little play to human character 
or conscious self-direction. With Sophocles, the tragic situa- 
tion was brought more directly into the field of human char- 
acter, although the conception of destiny and the limitations 
marked thereby were still the dominant note. With Euripides, 
human emotions and character are brought into the foreground. 
Stout-heartedness, the high spirit that can endure in suffering 
or triumph in death, which shows not merely in his heroes 
but in the women, Polyxena and Medea, Phaedra and Iphigenia, 
evinces the growing consciousness of the self — a consciousness 
which will find further development in the proud, and self- 
sufficient endurance of the Stoic. In more directly ethical 
lines, we find increasing recognition of the seH in the motives 
which are set up for human action, and in the view which is 
formed of human character. Conscience in the earlier poets 
and moralists, was largely a compound of Nemesis, the ex- 

^ Ethics, X., vii. 
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ternal symbol and messenger of divine penalty, on the one 
hand, and Aides, the sense of respect or reverence for public 
opinion and for the higher authority of the gods, on the other. 
But already in the tragedians we find suggestions of a more 
intimate and personal conception. Pains sent by Zeus in 
dreams may lead the individual to meditate, and thus to 
better life. Neoptolemus, in Sophocles, says, 

“All things are noisome when a man deserts 
His own true self and does what is not meet.” 

and Philoctetes replies 

“Have mercy on me, boy, by all the gods, 

And do not shame thyself by tricking me.” 

The whole Antigone of Sophocles is the struggle between 
obedience to the political rulers and obedience to the higher 
laws which as ^4aws of reverence” become virtually inner 
laws of duty: 

“I know I please the souls I ought to please.” 

Here, as in the formulation of his conception of the ideal, 
religious imagery helped Plato to find a more objective state- 
ment for the conception of a moral judgment and a moral 
character. In the final judgment of the soul after death, Plato 
sees the real self stripped bare of all external adornments of 
beauty, rank, power, or wealth, and standing as naked soul 
before the naked judge, to receive his just reward. And the 
very nature of this reward or penalty shows the deepening 
conception of the self, and of the intrinsic nature of moral 
character. The true penalty of injustice is not to be found in 
anything external, but in the very fact that the evildoers be- 
come base and wicked: 

Soc. ‘^They do not know the penalty of injustice, which above 
aU things they ought to know — not stripes and death, as they sup- 
pose, which evil doers often escape, but a penalty which cannot 
be escaped. 
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Theod. What is that? 

Soc. There are two patterns set before them in nature; the one 
blessed and divine, the other godless and wretched; and they do 
not see, in their utter folly and infatuation, that they are growing 
like the one and unlike the other, by reason of their evil deeds; 
and the penalty is that they lead a life answering to the pattern 
which they resemble/’ ^ 

It is, however, in the Stoics that we find the conception of 
inner reflection reaching clearest expression. Seneca and 
Epictetus repeat again and again the thought that the con- 
science is of higher importance than any external judgment — 
that its judgment is inevitable. In these various conceptions, 
we see attained the third stage of Adam Smith’s description 
of the formation of conscience.^ Man who read his duty at 
first in the judgments of his fellows, in the customs and laws 
and codes of honor, and in the religious precepts of the gods, 
has again come to find in gods and laws, in custom and au- 
thority, the true rational law of life; but it is now a law of self. 
Not a particular or individual self, but a self which embraces 
within it at once the human and the divine. The individual 
has become social and has recognized himself as such. The 
religious, social, and political judgments have become the 
judgments of man upon himself. ^^Duty,” what is binding 
or necessary, takes its place as a definite moral conception. 
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THE ROMAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE MODERN 
MORAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

If the modern world owes to the Hebrews its religion with 
the moral emphasis upon inner motives and the ideal of a 
kingdom of God, and if Greece gave us methods of scientific 
search for the good, it is to Rome that we are largely indebted 
for a third factor in the moral consciousness — the law, and 
the conceptions derived from it. If we today so frequently 
speak of the moral law, of justice, equity, honesty, fidelity, 
charity, reasonable standards, it is because the Roman either 
originated these or in adopting them from the Greek gave 
them the color of the Latin speech and mind, and to some ex- 
tent embodied them in permanent institutions. 

§ 1. ROMAN SOCEETV 

Three characteristics of Roman society may be noted as 
significant for our purpose: (1) It was preeminently a political, 
i.e., a governing society. Problems of authority and power 
were foremost. (2) It was a society in which class distinctions 
on the one hand, and far-reaching, world-wide rule on the 
other, were present side by side. Patrician power and slavery 
found extreme expression; so likewise did widespread tolera- 
tion and a leveling of such cultural barriers as those which 
separated Greeks from barbarians, and such religious barriers 
as separated Jews from Gentiles. (3) It was a society in which 
wealth took its place side by side with political power. In 
neither Greece nor Judaea had there been any such enormous 
fortunes. Nor on the other hand had there been such opening 
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up of the world through trade and such a developed law ot 
business and property. 

These outstanding traits of Roman purpose and character 
are expressed or suggested by their art and literature, and es- 
pecially by their architecture. The highest art of the Hebrews 
was their lyric or prophetic poetry on the one hand, and their 
dramatic statement of the problem of evil upon the other. 
The Greek found expression for his sense of beauty through 
the whole range of the arts, but in his architecture and sculp- 
ture it was beauty as contrasted with grandeur that was 
dominant. It was enlisted in the service of a rehgion not too 
awe-inspiring or remote from human life, or in the service of 
such patriotic subjects as the victors in the Olympian games. 
The subjects of Roman architecture include indeed temples 
for the gods, constructed for the most part from Grecian 
models, but their most characteristic structures are for public 
use such as bridges, aqueducts, fora, or as monumental trib- 
utes to glory and conquest, such as the magnificent triumphal 
arches, or finally as structures for luxury and public spectacles, 
such as the baths, the theaters, the circuses, of which latter 
the Colosseum early took its place among the seven wonders 
of the world. In letters, the work through which most students 
are introduced to the study of Latin is a compressed record 
of conquest by the Romans under the command of Caesar. 
This is usually followed by examples of oratory called out by 
a political crisis. The strongest department of Roman litera- 
ture is, however, generally considered to be its satire, in which 
the luxuries, vices, and political problems of the time afford 
rich material. 

1. We know too little as yet about the characteristics of dif- 
ferent races and the extent to which these depend upon physical 
and physiological causes on the one hand, or upon geographic 
and other environmental conditions on the other, to speak 
with any confidence as to why the Romans early showed abil- 
ity in an unusual degree to play the part of a governing people. 
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So far as the stock from which they sprang was concerned, it 
seems to have been in general that from which other European 
groups — Greeks, Celts, Germans — came. The beginnings, so 
far as we can gather them, were small enough. A little group 
of sturdy warriors in which the clan or patriarchal household 
was strongly developed had conflict after conflict with ad- 
jacent tribes, sometimes conquering, sometimes uniting on 
terms of mutual adjustment, seldom showing the disposition 
to exterminate, until it was strong enough to challenge and 
overcome the leading commercial rival, Carthage. Thence- 
forth Rome moved on with the resistless power of a machine, 
not merely conquering, but organizing the districts and peoples 
that were conquered, until the Mediterranean became a Roman 
lake, and the Empire extended from the northern regions of 
Britain to the borders of India, including within its bounds 
the territories of the earlier empires of Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
and Macedonia. Trade routes were secured, roads penetrated 
and united distant regions, a common language made Europe 
capable of unity in its culture and civilization, even though it 
was not able to displace Greek in the eastern regions of the 
Empire. 

To govern and administer this great territory of different 
races and cultures required the development of government on 
a far greater scale than had existed before. The Senate, repre- 
senting the older patrician families, was enlarged by new 
blood. New officers were selected from time to time. A system 
of law for citizens, and another system for the various residents 
of Rome and of the outlying regions who were not citizens, 
were developed. Able young men saw the pathway to glory to 
lie through government. Those who were rich spent huge 
sums to be elected to offlce, and even those who had no- an- 
cestral wealth on which to depend seemed able to borrow large 
amounts. The expectation was that after holding office for a 
term of years at Rome, the successful candidate would then in 
due course be entrusted with the government of a province. 
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This would give opportunity to pay off debts incurred and to 
amass a fortune besides. 

Our opinion of the government of Rome under the Empire 
is probably colored strongly by the evil reputations of some of 
its worst rulers. Nero is more widely known than Marcus 
Aurelius. But in considering the Roman ability for govern- 
ment, we have to remember that, although in Western Europe 
the Empire finally succumbed to the invasions of the bar- 
barians, it yet continued for more than four centuries after 
the time of Augustus; that even when Romans by birth no 
longer wielded its authority the pattern lived on for other 
centuries; that its forms and structures and much of the law 
which the Romans developed are still a power in Europe and in 
lesser degree in America. 

2. From early times the old families, the patricians, who 
were descended from the conquering group, held themselves 
above their vassals or clients, and above the conquered groups 
that were allowed to carry on agriculture and various crafts 
under the rule of the conquerors. These subordinate groups, 
the plebeians, struggled with more or less success for a share in 
power. The Romans were on the whole liberal in admitting to 
citizenship various tribes and peoples whom they conquered 
or with whom they united on terms of mutual adjustment. 
But the aristocratic great families of the patricians were very 
skilful in keeping the main power in their own hands, and even 
after the Senate, composed originally of patricians, lost the 
controlling power the social distinction remained. That the 
Senate was able to maintain itself so long was due in part 
to the fact that, although grudgingly, it did admit a rather 
constant stream of new blood from the more ambitious of the 
lower orders, especially from the great business class, usually 
called knights. 

At the bottom were the slaves. Early Roman citizens were 
largely farmers with small holdings who worked with their 
own hands side by side with their servants. As the result of 
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successful wars great numbers of conquered peoples were 
enslaved, and in many cases treated with severity. The elder 
Cato taught that they should be kept at work when not 
asleep, worked as hard as possible, and sold or left to perish 
when too old to work longer. They had become so numerous 
in 74 B.c. as to attempt a revolt under Spartacus, the Glad- 
iator, and when they had been defeated six thousand were 
crucified along the road from Capua to Rome. Some slaves 
were educated men. The philosopher Epictetus was of this 
type. Many slaves gained their liberty in one way or another 
and were called freedmen. These might enter trades and 
retail business which the older citizen was taught to 
despise. Masters were later deprived of the power of life 
and death over their slaves. But the institution of slavery 
remained as a corner stone of Roman industry and a factor 
in Roman society. 

Yet despite this sharp distinction between classes Rome 
became a powerful agency for the leveling of barriers between 
racial and language groups. So far as language and commerce 
were concerned the Romans were but carrying further the 
influences already set in motion by the Greeks in the Macedo- 
nian Empire. But as the Roman administration continued for 
generation after generation, the numerous tribal groups of 
Italy, of Gaul, of Spain, gradually forgot their ancient feuds 
and became members, as citizens, or subjects, of a great com- 
monwealth. The pax Romana, evenjthough enforced by pow^, 
was a unjting and ,„.harniQnizing--.atmosp here. The was 
prepared for the remarkable declarations of the unity and 
equality of mankind which will be cited under Section 2 from 
Cicero and the Roman jurists. 

3. The conquests of Rome brought in vast wealth to certain 
classes of citizens. On the one hand, governors of provinces, 
on the other, business men who acted as farmers of taxes, 
found the provinces of Sicily and Asia Minor a gold mine. The 
governor counted upon his haul to pay off enormous debts, and 
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to amass resources for future needs. For to gain and keep office 
was expensive. The candidate might spend huge sums in 
distributing bread and entertainment — panem et circenses — 
for the multitude. Wealthy citizens also lavished money upon 
estates, villas, luxurious baths, works of art, upon feasts and 
all the sources of pleasure for body or mind which the age 
could provide. At Rome one saw, not only, as at Athens, the 
splendor of public buildings, but also the luxuries of private 
dwellings upon a scale surpassing anything the world had seen 
before. The satirists have portrayed the extravagant excesses 
of the feasts, and complain of the deterioration of character 
which these implied. 

But along with evil effects from wealth came also certain 
goods. One was the indirect aid which the possession of prop- 
erty gave to improving the status of woman, and especially of 
married women. In the earlier patrician, patriarchal house- 
hold the woman at marriage passed from the manus of the 
father to that of the husband. The matron held a position of 
dignity, but she was not a ^'person’’ before the law. In the 
words of Bryce, ^^One can hardly imagine a more absolute 
subjection to one person of another person who was neverthe- 
less not only free but respected and influential, as we know 
that the wife in old Rome was.'’’ As wealth and property in- 
creased the father naturally grew disinclined to see his daugh- 
ter’s dowry pass out of his family into that of the husband. 
Other forms of marriage than that of manuSj which allowed 
greater freedom and independence to the wife, gradually 
superseded the older type. ^^The Roman matron of the 
Empire,” says Hobhouse, “was more fully her own mistress 
than the married woman of any earlier civilization, with the 
possible exception of a certain period of Egyptian history, and 
it must be added, than the wife of any later civilization down 
to our own generation.” Ulpian, the jurist, held that the con- 
sent of the parties, as well as that of the guardians, was 
essential to marriage. Doubtless other factors contributed to 
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the liberalizing of woman's status, but the possession of wealth 
and property was influential. 

§ 2. MORAL IDEAS 

The important moral ideas in such a society as that of 
Rome would naturally be closely connected with problems of 
government, or of business. Besides these spheres of action, it 
would be expected that the family would be affected by the 
growth of wealth, and that in their private life wealthy citizens 
would be inclined to a philosophy which would justify their 
luxurious tastes. To find guiding ideas with which to meet 
their problems, the Romans went to the Greeks. They were 
not themselves philosophical by nature. They had, of course, 
as every coherent group of strong character must have, their 
own mores. The family was of the patriarchal type; the hus- 
band and father had great authority over the whole household, 
including even, in the earlier years, power of life and death 
over children, and slaves. They were strictly monogamous, 
and in the earlier years there was little divorce. But the most 
interesting and important ideas for our purpose were those 
which grew out of their political and business activities, and 
these ideas were based to a great extent upon Stoic doctrines. 
The more important of these doctrines which found expression 
in Roman law and thereby were handed down to modern times 
as elements not only of our law, but of our morals, are (1) the 
conception of nature as a source of universal law; (2) the 
conception of Reason as the essential principle of nature; 
(3) the conception that all men share in reason, and therefore 
are equal; (4) the conception that justice is the rightful test of 
government; (5) the conception of duty. 

1. We have seen in the preceding chapter that the Greeks 
debated whether governments and laws were natural or con- 
ventional, and that Aristotle pointed out the twofold meaning 
of the word “natural" as signifying on the one hand what is 
original, and on the other what characterizes full development 
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or perfection. From this second point of view, Aristotle argued, 
the State is natural because in it man reaches full development. 
The Greek was likely to think of Athens or some other Greek 
city when considering the State. The conquests of Alexander 
did much to break down local feeling, and the Greek Stoics 
declared themselves not citizens of Athens, but citizens of the 
world. But when the Romans had actually brought the world 
under one sway, the conception of universal law, governing 
everywhere, gained a concrete expression. Instead of a patch- 
work of tribes and peoples with their own laws and customs, 
the consciousness of something like a common humanity 
found expression not only in the homo sum; kumani nihU a 
me alienum puto of the dramatist Terence, but in the philo- 
sophical writings of Cicero, Seneca, and the jurists. To find 
the source of authority that should be adequate for a law 
binding the whole world, the Roman philosophers adopted 
the Greek conception of nature as the all-inclusive essence or 
order of the universe, more fundamental, if possible, than even 
the gods themselves, although at other times it is spoken of 
as the divine law of eternal and immutable morality.’' 

2. Nature in this sense was by the Stoics regarded as through 
and through rational. The law of nature is therefore rational 
and universal. 

^'True law is indeed right reason, conformable to Nature, per- 
vading all things, constant, eternal; ... It is not lawful to alter 
this law,* to derogate from it, or to repeal it. . . . Nor will it 
be one law for Rome and another for Athens; one thing to-day and 
another to-morrow; but it is a law eternal and unchangeable for 
all people and in every age; and it becomes as it were the one com- 
mon god, master, and governor of all.” ^ 

This conception of a universal law governing all men was 
given a more concrete setting by the actual legal develop- 
ment at Rome. The early customs and law of the city were 

^ Cicero, Republic, HI., 22. 
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naturally those of the tribes which made up the ruling class. 
These continued to be known as the law of the citizens, or 
as the lex civilis. But there were many dwelling at Rome 
who were not citizens, and there were, besides, the inhabi- 
tants of outlying regions, who were constantly having re- 
lations of trade or seeking decisions from the Roman gov- 
ernment in their contesting claims. For all these classes of 
persons the Romans gradually developed what they called a 
law of tribes or peoples {ius gentium). To introduce some 
sort of consistency into this law, the judges would naturally 
rely on what might be called reason.’^ As time went on, 
under the influence of the Stoic philosophy they worked out 
certain principles which they regarded as prescribed by rea- 
son, such as ‘'good faith,’’ and in general they distinguished 
between "strict law,” and what was fair and good or humane 
{ius cequum et bonum). This latter as the law of reason was 
also the law of nature. Here, then, was a great conception, 
scarcely possible when mankind was split up into local groups, 
which was handed down through the Middle Ages as a perma- 
nent possession for all who came under the influence of the 
Roman civilization. As embodied in the famous Code of 
Justinian it became the law for the Eastern Empire as well. 

3. Aristotle in the Politics held that men belong to two 
types, one capable of directing, the other needing to be di- 
rected and controlled; hence the reason for slavery, A re- 
markable change is found in the writings of Cicero and Seneca. 
As already suggested, the Stoic conception of nature was that 
it was but another word for reason. Gods and men share in 
reason, which makes them 

"fellow citizens of one city and commonwealth .... Man is born 
for justice .... There is no one thing more like to another, a 
more homogeneous and analogous, than man is to man. And if 
the corruption of customs, and the variation of opinions, had not 
induced an imbecility of minds, and turned them aside from the 
course of nature, no one would more nearly resemble himself than 
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all men would resemble aU men. Therefore whatever definition 
we give of man, it must include the whole human race.^^ ^ 

So too Seneca: We are all descended from one common parent, 
the world. It is fortune that makes a man a slave.’^ Slavery 
is only external, only affects the body of a man. The body 
may belong to a master, the mind is its own. The lawyers had 
to recognize slavery as a fact, and although its conditions 
were from time to time somewhat ameliorated by restricting 
the powers of the master, no one thought of abolishing it. 
Nevertheless, they recognized that slavery was contrary to 
nature. One of them, Ulpian, says that, so far as concerns the 
civil law, slaves are held as if not counting {pro nullis ) ; but 
this is not so by natural law, because as regards natural law, 
all men are equal. And another jurist, using words which 
later had power to thrill the men of the American and French 
Revolutions, wrote, ^^By natural law, from the beginning all 
men were born free.” Sometimes ideas are uttered by prophets 
and thinkers which are destined to wait years or centuries for 
their fulfillment. Such were the ideas of natural liberty and 
equality of all men. But it is to the glory of these Roman 
thinkers that they framed words which could later become 
the watchwords of great movements for human liberation. 

4. As law is the fundamental principle of nature and of the 
universe, so law and justice (which is only another name for 
that law which is the true law of nature) form the basis of that 
association of men which we call a commonwealth. The 
commonwealth, says Cicero, is the affair of the people, but the 
people is not every sort of aggregation of men, but an associa- 
tion united by a compact of law, and by participation in com- 
mon utility. Like the sentiments concerning equality and 
liberty in the preceding paragraph, this defimition of a com- 
monwealth might be regarded as an ideal rather than as cor- 
responding precisely to the actual conditions in the Empire. 


^ Cicero. De Legibus. 
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Nevertheless, in the two hundred years of peace which fol- 
lowed the reign of Augustus, there was a large measure of 
justice in the imperial law, and the common well-being which 
made property and commerce and industry reasonably secure 
was measurably realized. And like the doctrines of equality 
and liberty, this conception of law and justice as the true test 
of authority found a very real application in later times. We 
can trace its influence in the doctrine that law is a higher 
authority than the king himself — ^the lex facit regem of the 
English lawyer Bracton — and in the conception of a funda- 
mental law superior to the will of kings or legislatures, which 
has played so great a part in recent times. 

5. Finally, the Stoic conception of duty found congenial 
soil in the Roman morale. Duty was, indeed, the inner cor- 
relate of a social and political system that made law and gov- 
ernment supreme. As rational, Cicero held, man ought to 
recognize the law of reason. As human, he is endowed by 
nature with a sense of order, decency, and propriety; he should 
therefore conform to the law of nature and respond to the 
intrinsic worth of what is honorable — honestum, the nearest 
Roman equivalent of the Greek kalon. As a member of so- 
ciety, a status which is deeply rooted in nature, he ought not 
to injure his fellow, or do an3rthing to disrupt the social bond. 
In short, duty is our response to the law of our being. 
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FACTORS AND TRENDS IN THE MODERN 
MORAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

§ 1 . THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD — ^AUTHORITY AND UNITY 

When the Roman Empire of the West yielded to the as- 
saults of the barbarians, Christianity had already been for a 
century and a half the official religion. The bishops of Rome 
had already claimed a primacy, and St. Augustine in his 
Civitas Dei had presented the City of God as superior to the 
earthly realm which was crumbling from inner disintegration 
and outer attacks. For a thousand years the church asserted 
and maintained increasing sway over Europe. The Bishop of 
Rome had come to be recognized as the Vicar of Christ. As 
God was Creator and Ruler, whose will 'was law, and whose 
being was perfect goodness, so his representative was entitled 
to the obedience of all people. It was not the rule of a cruel 
or unreasonable sovereign — God was love as well as justice. 
His grace provided salvation for men. The church with its 
sacraments was the institution through which this grace came. 
It brought the newly born into its care, consecrated his mar- 
riage, reproved his faults, absolved his sins, gave comfort in 
the hour of death and promised a future of blessedness to the 
faithful. The church included all men — not merely the saints. 
Some, like beginners in a school, were regarded as less advanced 
than others, but all were conceived to be within its care. So 
the church claimed to be universal not only in its rule over 
aU but in its inclusion of all within its ministrations. It sym- 
bolized the unity of mankind, as all men were the creatures 
and rightful subjects of God. 

There was a graded succession in the clergy through whom 
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the divine grace descended. From pope to bishop, and bishop 
to priest who administered the sacraments. In a similar way 
the member owed obedience to the priest and priest to bishop, 
and bishop to pope, and pope to God. 

The church attempted and to a considerable degree exer- 
cised a restraining power over the two great spheres of politics 
and economics which later claimed independence of at least 
the then prevalent moral standards. The family, on the other 
hand, felt the support of the religious community so desir- 
able that even in Protestant countries marriages continued 
largely to be performed by the clergy who for this purpose 
served as officers of the civil government. 

In the field of government the church had to oppose the 
turbulent tribal chiefs and feudal lords who not only had fre- 
quent occasions for quarrels in the absence of recognized 
authority, but also considered arms the only manly profession 
and prized military glory as the highest honor. Against such 
frequent truculence and almost continuous wars the church 
inherited on the one hand the spirit of the prophet and of Jesus 
which called for peace. It inherited also the ideal of a beloved 
community in which the love of the Master for his followers 
should be imitated in the love of each for the brethren. It 
enacted in various councils decrees for a ^^peace of God’^ 
which, if not forbidding war entirely, aimed to limit its cruel- 
ties and burdens by forbidding under pain of excommunication 
every act of private warfare or violence against ecclesiastical 
buildings and against clerics, pilgrims, merchants, women, 
and peasants. The truce of God {treuga Dei ) , at first prohib- 
ited every act of private warfare from Saturday noon until 
Monday morning; by the middle of the eleventh century it 
extended from Wednesday evening to Monday morning, and 
also in most places included Lent and Advent. It spread 
through France, Italy, and the Empire. When it reached its 
limits three quarters of the days of the year were covered by it. 
The Crusades showed the conflicts between the unif3dng pur- 
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pose under which the kings were marshaled and the jealousies 
which rendered the expeditions futile. 

In the economic field the church aimed to govern the exces- 
sive greed of gain. In particular it condemned usury. At that 
time men did not ordinarily borrow money in order to invest 
it in profitable enterprise. The borrower was usually a man 
caught in some misfortune. To take advantage of his neces- 
sity was not fair. Prices in trade were to be “ just/^ and rea- 
sonable. Every product was held to have intrinsic value, so 
that it was not considered ethical to make money by exchanges 
of goods, by buying cheap and selling dear. Consumption 
ought to be measured by the natural end of maintaining life 
and by a regard for the needs of others. Wealth according to 
the parable of the rich man was a danger to the soul. Private 
property according to the Fathers of the early Christian cen- 
turies was not according to God’s original plan. It was the 
will of God, said St. Ambrose, that the earth should be the 
common possession of all men, and should furnish its fruits 
to all; it was avarice which created the rights of property. 
Gratian, the compiler of the Canon Law in the twelfth century, 
draws on the Stoic-Roman conception of the law of nature for 
a similar view. By the law of nature all things are common to 
all men — it is only by the law of custom or of positive law 
that this is mine and that is another’s — almsgiving to those 
in need was then consistently held to be an act of justice, not 
of mercy. St. Thomas, indeed, distinguishes property, as a 
right to acquire and distribute, from the right to use for one- 
self. The first is legitimate and necessary; the second not, for 
a man must hold his goods for common use. 

It added , to the prestige of the clergy that they were the 
learned dass. They could read and write. They were the 
custodians of what survived of the culture of Greece and Rome 
as well as of the sacred books of the Christian religion. 

To enforce its decrees and decisions the church relied prin- 
dpally on the respect and awe which it received in the Ages 
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of Faith as being God’s representative. For lesser offenses it 
employed confession, admonition, and penance; for the bolder 
and graver sins, excommunication, which none would lightly 
incur. But the significant thing was that the moral life was 
clearly defined by the guidance of the church — the moral law was 
the law of God. 

§ 2. THE RENAISSANCE AND REPORMATION TO THE 
REVOLUTIONS 

This period saw the rise of nationalism and of civil and re- 
ligious hberty, the growth of a middle class and of capitalism, 
the discovery of the New World and the settlement of it, the 
birth of modern science, the flowering of the arts of painting, 
music, and poetry. All these affected morality. They tended 
to loosen the bonds of custom and authority, to give greater 
freedom of choice and action and greater responsibility to the 
individual. They broadened the goods that hfe offers. 

1. Largely by force of arms — ^by blood and iron — the lesser 
dukedoms and fiefs of the Empire were consolidated under 
warrior kings into national States. England, France, Spain 
led; Germany and Italy did not achieve this status until the 
nineteenth century. Some of the present moral values and 
evils of nationalism will be discussed in Part III. Here we 
need only point out that the formation of national States 
tended to strengthen the sovereignty of such governments in 
opposition to the unity of Europe for which church and pope 
had stood. It was a breaking away from the rule of Rome. 
The act of Henry VIII. in proclaiming himself Head of the 
English Church was a dramatic expression. It tended to sub- 
stitute patriotism for religion as supreme authority. But per- 
haps the most significant influence for morality was the con- 
sequence drawn by Machiavelli and by rulers of States, that 
politics is politics — ^not morals. Machiavelli conceived the 
deliverance of Italy from foreign power to be so important 
that a prince who had this aim would be justified in anv 
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policies or measures necessary in order to gain and keep 
power. This had been a working theory with many who had 
not so frankly avowed it as did Machiavelli. In the United 
States it is still frequently accepted as a principle in the 
practices of political parties. In Europe it has been used in 
justification of wars. 

2. A middle class — ^merchants, yeomen, craftsmen — emerged, 
which led in a struggle for civil and political liberty. In 
the Middle Ages men from various orders of society might 
enter the clergy and rise to high position in the church. 
But the great mass of the population were of the two classes, 
landholders and serfs, or villeins. In England at the time of 
Domesday Book — a census made for William the Conqueror 
in 1086 — Gentry and Clergy numbered 9,300; Freeholders 
and Yeomen, 35,000; Half-free or Unfree, Villeins, Cottars, 
and Bordars, 259,000; Slaves 25,000. The proportion of free 
to unfree was then about one to six, and the six had few 
rights against the one. In the early English law 107 paragraphs 
have been counted which were dictated by the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing between classes. But in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries the shift from the old method of service in 
exchange for the use of land to money payments of wages, 
together with the Black Death in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and numerous other changes, broke dowm the feudal 
system of land tenure and the villeins became free. The growth 
of free cities was a parallel development which marked the in- 
crease and growing power of merchants and craftsmen. The 
new trade routes opened by the Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, 
and English navigators added to the prosperity of the cities 
which were seaports. Freemen were entitled to rights, and 
wealth was a powerful support to their claims. Yeomen and 
London were the main supports of the Parliamentary cause 
in the struggle with the Stuarts; the country districts gener- 
ally supported the King. 

Meanwhile out of the older local and tribal customs the 
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king’s judges in England were gradually building a common 
law ” of the realm, which at first was no doubt based on the 
distinction in class which we have noted, but which, largely 
because it was “common,” came to be more uniform, not only 
for all parts of the realm, but for all persons, and to be re- 
garded as an agent of protection, even against the arbitrary 
acts of the king himself. By the seventeenth century civil 
rights had been so recognized and defined that even the over- 
throw and execution of a king could be regarded as a legal 
procedure made necessary to maintain the liberties of the 
people of England. 

Milton and Locke were eloquent defenders of liberty. They 
drew on both the old Stoic-Roman conception of natural law 
and the Christian conception of God-given law. But to use 
these conceptions in defense of liberty, men of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries shifted the emphasis from law to 
rights. The doctrine of natural rights became a symbol of the 
growing strength of the individual, asserting itself as over 
against the formerly claimed divine right of monarchs. 

“AU men naturally were born free,” wrote Milton. “To 
understand political power right,” wrote Locke, “and derive 
it from the original, we must consider what state aU men are 
naturally in, and that is a state of perfect freedom to order 
their actions and dispose of their possessions and persons, as 
they think fit within the bounds of the law of nature; without 
asking leave or depending upon the wiU of any other man. A 
state also of equality, wherein all the power and jurisdiction 
is reciprocal.” These doctrines of natural liberty and natural 
rights found eloquent portrayal in Rousseau; they challenged 
the old order in the bold declarations of American independ- 
ence in 1776, and of the French Revolution in 1789. For they 
declared that governments were established to secure these 
rights, and derived their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

The effect of such assertion of rights upon the moral com 
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sciousness was obviously to make it less willing to accept any 
authority in morals that could not justify itself to reason and 
conscience. 

3. The great religious event of the period was the Reforma- 
ticn. Instead of the unity of Christendom which the medieval 
diurch had sought, fierce contests became general between 
rrinces, vigorous arguments betw-een divines. Besides the 
reforms of the church which Luther and Calvin urged, another 
theory of Christianity and Christian community came forward. 
Even from the beginning there were two interpretations of 
the spirit of Christianity. The Catholic church conceived 
itself as the agency of divine grace and salvation for a sinful 
world. Its sacraments were the channels of this grace. It 
aimed to include all from birth to death in care, instruction, 
reproof, and remission. 

On the other hand some believers had cherished the more 
personal and individual aspects of the Founder’s life and 
teaching. The Sermon on the Mount seemed to lend little 
support for imposing hierarchy and temporal power. Instead 
of a universal church, including all, these believers held that 
the church should consist of those only who had been con- 
verted, and were sincerely seeking to follow the Master. The 
beloved community was for them to include those who loved 
the Master and each other. They would keep aloof from the 
World, not in the ascetic temper of the monk, not to mortify 
the flesh, but to pursue a radically different type of life from 
that dominated by ambition, wealth, or lust. They regarded 
the sacrament of the Eucharist as a commemoration by the 
faithful instead of as a sacrifice reenacted in the Mass. In the 
medieval period the Waldenses had declared for such a con- 
ception of a voluntary community of believers; the Francis- 
cans aimed in the spirit of Matthew, ch. 10, to imitate Christ, 
in poverty and ministry to the poor, although they remained 
within the Catholic church. In the fourteenth century Wy- 
cliffe (1320-84) had sent out ^^poor” or “simple’^ priests to 
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preach to the common people, and with his followers had 
translated the Bible into English. He attacked the right of 
the clergy to hold property, and opposed to the political con- 
ception of the church organization the simpler pattern set 
by Christ, and the first disciples. He not only appealed to the 
authority of the Scripture as superior to that of the church 
but by his translation appealed also to the common man to 
test his position. John Huss of Bohemia held similar doc- 
trines. The Lollards continued the Wycliffe tradition. Men- 
nonites. Baptists, the Scrooby group of Separatists who crossed 
to Holland, and later to Plymouth, Massachusetts, as Pil- 
grims,” all held to the view of the church as a company of 
believers. The Friends or Quakers appealed to an inner 
light as authority. In all these groups, even more decisively 
than in the Reforming groups of Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Puritans within the church of England, the rejection of the 
rule of the church forced an effort to justify this rejection. 
At first the authority of the Scriptures was often the court of 
appeal. The invention of printing was of great importance in 
making the individual the interpreter of the Scriptures. The 
emphasis upon the individuaFs own belief and his voluntary 
choice of membership in the Christian community made for 
moral reflection and individual responsibility. 

All these dissenting groups sought liberty for themselves — 
for what they regarded as the true teaching. Few conceived 
of toleration or regarded religious liberty as permissible. The 
Baptists were pioneers in religious liberty; in England, John 
Locke’s powerful Essay (1666) and four Letters on Toleration 
were among the strongest influences in its advance. Thomas 
Jefferson linked his own service in this field with that in the 
cause of civil and political liberty, and in education, in the 
epitaph which he selected: Author of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, of the statute of Virginia for religious 
freedom, and father of the University of Virginia.” 

4. The economic development in this period saw the change 
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from the feudal system of service to the system of money 
pa3niient. This was a step toward greater economic liberty. 
The discoveries of new trade routes to the Far East, and of the 
New World, tended to increase the wealth of merchants and 
to some extent of other classes. When men gained wealth, 
they gained power. The palaces and dwellings of Venice, of 
the old Flemish ports, and of many another European city 
show the early manifestations of this new power. They show 
also the new interests in making fine and beautiful the abodes 
of secular life, whereas in the Middle Ages the skill of crafts- 
men as well as the resources of the people had gone into 
cathedrals that so well represent what was most prized 
when Chartres, Rheims, Canterbury, and Lincoln were 
building. 

Along with the growth of commerce and industry came a 
new theory as to the place of trade in national life, and as to 
the method of regulating economic affairs. A policy of eco- 
nomic liberty gradually took shape, which was the natural 
analogue of civil and religious liberty. In the Middle Ages, 
trade was controlled. Certain customs and standards which 
were at first not included within the common law, were ad- 
ministered by courts of merchants. Gilds were in some cases 
responsible for honest dealing. The very word honesty,’' 
which in Rome meant rather what was honorable, came to 
refer particularly to the maintenance of good faith and fair 
dealing in trade or financial transactions. Society attempted 
to set a moral standard and to control business and industry 
by it. It aimed to find out by some means what was a reason- 
able price. In the case of manufactured goods, this could be 
sometimes fixed by the opinion of fellow craftsmen. Where 
buyers and sellers met and bargained in an open market, a 

common estimation” could be trusted to give a fair value. 
A maximum limit, however, was set for victuals in towns. 
Or again, custom prescribed what should be the money equiva- 
lent for payments formerly made in kind or in personal service. 
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One type of regulation has survived to the present day in the 
form of usury laws. 

The distinctive feature of modern economic life has been 
the tendency to abandon all restriction imposed by an outside 
moral standard, and to substitute a system of free bargaining, 
free contract. This is one aspect of the complex system called 
capitalism, although the full development of capitalism was 
not reached in this period. 

To prevent extortionate prices on the one hand, or unduly 
low prices on the other, the reliance of capitalism has been on 
competition and the general principle of supply and demand. 
If a baker charges too high for his bread, others will set up 
shops and sell cheaper. If a money lender asks too high inter- 
est, men will not borrow or will find a loan elsewhere. If a 
wage is too low, labor will go elsewhere; if too high, capital 
will not be able to find a profit and so will not employ labor — 
so runs the theory. Without analyzing the moral value of the 
theory at this point, we notice that, in so far as it assumes to 
secure fair bargains and a just distribution, it assumes the 
parties to the free contract to be really free. This implies that 
they are upon nearly equal footing. In the days of hand work 
and small industries, that is, until the industrial revolution, 
this was a plausible assumption. 

This theory of free bargaining fitted in well with the doc- 
trine of natural rights which flourished in the eighteenth 
century. It is an interesting coincidence that Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations which advocated freedom from various 
restrictions of former times in commerce and industry ap- 
peared in the same year with the American Declaration of 
Independence, in 1776. Adam Smith went further: he held 
that although the rich man might be seeking only his own gain 
with no thought of public benefit, he would be led ^^as if by 
an invisible hand to contribute to the general good.” If this 
was true, why worry over the morality of the selfish pursuit of 
gain? This of course did not mean that there were no moral 
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principles observed in business. On the contrary, business 
worked out certain rules which were absolutely essential to 
maintenance of business relations, such as the payment of 
debts, the observance of all contracts, and of good faith in 
certain respects at least. But the full force of the moral prob- 
lems of capitalism did not develop until after the industrial 
revolution. 

So far as industry was concerned, this rise of a new middle 
class, made up of those who were in part workers with their 
hands, resulted in a changed attitude toward manual labor. 
The class ideal of the warrior and his descendant, the gentle- 
man, was distinctly opposed to manual labor. “A rms ,” or 
the Court, or the Church, was the proper profession; hunting, 
or fishing, or sport, was the appropriate recreation. This view 
was more or less bound up with the fact that in primitive con- 
ditions, labor was mainly performed by women or by slaves. 
It was the business, the “virtue” of men to fight, or govern. 
Ancient culture strengthened this prejudice. The church, on 
the other hand, had maintained both the dignity and the moral 
value of labor. Not only the example of the Founder of 
Christianity and his early disciples, who were for the most part 
of the humbler classes of society, but the intrinsic moral value 
of work entered into appraisal. The Puritans especially, who 
had a wide-reaching influence upon the northern and western 
portions of America, were insistent upon industry, not merely 
for the sake of its products — ^they were frugal in their con- 
sumption— but as expressing a type of character. Idleness and 
“shiftlessness” were not merely ineffective, they were sinful. 
“If any will not work, neither let him eat,” commended itself 
thoroughly to this class ideal. Further as good Calvinists who 
believed in the doctrine of divine election, the Puritans laid 
stress upon the idea that every man — not the clergy only — 
had a “calling,” a part to p>erform, in God’s plan of the work 
of the world. 

That the laborer brought something to the common weal, 
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while the idler had to be supported was a further reenforce- 
ment. As the middle and lower classes became increasingly 
influential, the very fact that they were themselves laborers 
and traders added a class motive. It was natural that a labor- 
ing class should regard labor as honest” (i.e., honorable), 
though at an earlier time such a collocation of terms as 
^^honest labor” would have sounded as absurd as “honest 
villain” (villein). A further influence effective in America 
was the fluidity of class distinctions in a new country. The 
man who was honored on the frontier was the man who could 
shoot straight, fell his trees, and subdue the soil. The influence 
of the frontier was largely on the side of the value of work, 
and the reprobation of idleness. 

5. The Renaissance saw the dawn of modern science; the 
eighteenth century witnessed a further emancipation of 
thought. It would be giving a wrong impression to imply that 
there was no inquiry, no use of reason in the medieval world. 
The problems set by the inheritance of Old-World religion and 
politics, forced themselves upon the builders of castles and 
cathedrals, of law and of dogma. The universities were 
centers of discussion in which brilliant minds often challenged 
received opinions. Men like Roger Bacon sought to discover 
nature’s secrets, and the great scholastics mastered Greek 
philosophy in the interest of defending the faith. But theo- 
logical interest Kmited freedom and choice of theme. It was 
not until the expansion of the individual — in political free- 
dom, in the use of the arts, in the development of commerce — 
that the purely intellectual interest such as had once char- 
acterized Greece awoke. A new world of possibilities seemed 
dawning upon the Italian, Galileo, the Frenchman, Descartes, 
the Englishman, Francis Bacon. The instruments of thought 
had been sharpened by the dialectics of the schools; now let 
them be used to analyze the world in which we live. Instead 
of merely observing nature Galileo applied the experimental 
method, putting definite questions to nature and thus prepar- 
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ing the way for a progress step by step toward a positive knowl- 
edge of nature’s laws. Descartes found in mathematics a 
method of analysis which had never been appreciated before. 
What seemed the mysterious path of bodies in curved lines 
could be given a simple statement in his analytic geometry. 
Leibniz and Newton carried this method to triumphant re- 
sults in the analysis of forces. Reason appeared able to dis- 
cover and frame the laws of the universe — the ^^principles’’ 
of nature. Bacon, with less of positive contribution in method, 
sounded another note which was equally significant. The 
human mind is liable to be clouded and hindered in its activ- 
ities by certain inveterate sources of error. Like deceitful 
images or obsessions the ‘Tdols” of the tribe, of the cave, of 
the market, and of the theater — ^due to instinct or habit, to 
language or tradition — ^prevent the reason from doing its 
best work. It needs vigorous effort to free the mind from these 
idols. But this can be done. Let man turn from metaphysics 
and theology to nature and life; let him follow reason instead 
of instinct or prejudice. “Knowledge is power.” Through it 
may rise above the kingdom of nature the “kingdom of man.” 
In his New Atlantis^ Bacon foresees a human society in which 
skill and invention and government shall all contribute to 
human welfare. These three notes, the experimental method, 
the power of rational analysis through mathematics, and the 
possibility of controlling nature in the interests of man, were 
characteristic of the period. 

A conflict of reason with authority went on side by side 
with the progress of science. Humanists and scientists had 
often set themselves against dogma and tradition. The Ref- 
ormation was not in form an appeal to reason, but the clash 
of authorities stimulated men to reasoning upon the respec- 
tive claims of Catholic and Protestant. And in the eighteenth 
century, imder the favoring influence of a broad toleration 
and a general growth of intelligence, the conflict of reason with 
dogma reached its culmination. The French call the period 
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Vlllumination — the illumination of life and experience by the 
light of reason. The Germans call it the Aufkldrung, ^^the 
clearing-up.’^ What was to be cleared up? First, ignorance, 
which limits the range of man’s power and infects him with 
fear of the unknown; then superstition, which is ignorance 
consecrated by wont and emotion; finally, dogma, which 
usually embodies irrational elements and seeks to force them 
upon the mind by the power of authority, not of truth. Nor 
was it merely a question of intellectual criticism. Voltaire 
saw that dogma was often responsible for cruelty. Ignorance 
meant belief in witchcraft and magic. From the dawn of 
civilization this had beset man’s progress and quenched many 
of the brightest geniuses of the past. It was time to put an 
end once for all to the remnants of primitive credulity; it 
was time to be guided by the light of reason. The movement 
was not all negative. Using the same appeal to “nature,” 
which had served so well as a rallying cry in the development 
of political rights, the protagonists of the movement spoke of 
a “natural light” which God had placed in man for his guid- 
ance — “the candle of the Lord set up by himself in men’s 
minds, which it is impossible for the breath or power of man 
wholly to extinguish.” A natural and rational religion should 
take the place of supposed revelation. 

But the great achievement of the eighteenth century in 
the intellectual development of the individual was that the 
human mind came to realize the part it was itself playing in 
the whole realm of science and conduct. Man began to look 
within. Whether he called his work an Essay concerning 
Human Understanding, or a Treatise of Human Nature, or a 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, or a Critique of Pure Reason^ the 
aim was to study human experience. For of a sudden it was 
dawning upon man that, if he was then living upon a higher 
level of knowledge and conduct than the animal or the savage, 
this must be due to the activity of the mind. It appeared 
that man, not satisfied with “nature,” had gone on to build 
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a new world with, institutions and morality, with art and 
science. This was no creation of instinct or habit; nor could 
it be explained in terms of sense, or feeling, or impulse alone; 
it was the work of that more active, universal, and creative 
type of intelligence which we call reason. Man, as capable of 
such achievements in science and conduct, must be regarded 
with new respect. As having political rights, freedom, and 
responsibility, man has the dignity of a citizen, sovereign as 
well as subject. As guiding and controlling his own life and 
that of others by the power of ideas, not of force, he has the 
dignity of a moral person, a moral sovereignty. He does not 
merely take what nature brings; he sets up ends of his own 
and gives them worth. In this, Kant saw the supreme dignity 
of the human spirit. 

6. Art and letters revealed and ministered to growing indi- 
viduality. The Middle Ages found appropriate expression for 
its spirit in the cathedrals erected to the service of God, in 
which the community came together to bow before a supreme 
authority, and to feel their common membership in the City of 
God. The modern world, if it has found no art so expressive of 
reverence and community, has developed many arts that have 
disclosed the aspirations, the wide-ranging interests, the delight 
in adventure, the urgent passions, and the broadening sym- 
pathies of modern life. The Crusades, contact, through them 
and later through commerce, with Arabian civilization, grow- 
ing acquaintance with the literature and art of Greece and 
Rome, were effective agencies in the beginnings. The Renais- 
sance, or rebirth of interest and joy in the secular life, showed 
itself in Italy in painting, sculpture, and romance; in England, 
in the drama of Shakspere. These were followed by the 
painting of the Low Countries and of Spain, the drama of 
France, the music of Germany. And finally fiction, a form of 
art peculiarly adapted to the portrayal of individual character 
spread through the whole modern world. 

This rich development of artistic and literary expression 
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claimed independence from such moral control of subject and 
treatment as was characteristic of the Middle Ages. The 
Renaissance led with its portraiture of powerful personalities. 
The Restoration drama reacted against Puritanism. The Storm 
and Stress movement revolted not only against literary tradi- 
tion, but also against institutions and customs which were 
felt to be constraints of the individual. 

One other influence of art and letters was of a more positive 
nature. The increase of humanitarianism during the period 
had many sources, but art both expressed and contributed to 
wider sympathies. Art communicates feeling. Drama and 
fiction take us into the lives of other people. During the 
Renaissance it was largely the upper class that provided most 
of the heroes and heroines, but as time went on the middle 
class also claimed attention. A Rembrandt found lines of 
character in an old man or woman, and the portrait did 
not suggest any query as to whether the subject were prince 
or peasant. Velasquez painted kings and topers with the 
same merciless and unflinching search for character. Burns, 
the farmer, looked forward to a day 

When man to man the warld o’er 

Shall brithers be for a’ that. 

§ 3. SINCE THE REVOLUTIONS 

1. The American and French Revolutions marked a crisis in 
government; the industrial revolution brought about an even 
more far-reaching change in the life of the average man in 
Europe and America. The American and French Revolu- 
tions carried one step farther a movement in the interest of 
liberty which had its beginnings in the freeing of villeins 
and rise of a middle class. The English had already achieved 
Parliamentary government in their civil war and in 1688. 
They took a further step in 1832 in their reform of abuses and 
extension of the franchise. What made the American Revolu- 
tion more striking was its clear declaration of liberty and its 
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result in the formation of a new nation. The French Revolu- 
tion was more spectacular than the American because of its 
more radical character. It affected the ideas of Europeans 
more profoundly, because for one reason it was nearer home. 
It was echoed in the literature of the time. The American 
and French Revolutions both emphasized democracy not only 
in its aspect of liberty and seK-government, but in its other 
meaning of equality. They contributed powerfully to level 
the distinctions fixed by birth between classes. The Ameri- 
can nation was in Lincoln’s words, “conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” The French made Liberty, Equality, Fraternity their 
motto. 

In continuation of these Revolutions, Democracy in both 
aspects has become the generally accepted theory of govern- 
ment and in a great degree a standard of social life. James, 
Viscoimt Bryce, in his Modern Democracies published in 1921, 
commented on the change which had taken place in the past 
century. One hundred years before there was in the Old 
World one tiny spot (some of the Swiss cantons) under dem- 
ocratic government. By 1921 there were “more than one 
hundred representative assemblies at work all over the earth 
legislating for self-governing communities.” Not only so but 
in* the United States, Canada, and Northern Europe, women 
have been admitted to the franchise. Not less significant, 
in Lord Bryce’s opinion is the change of general attitude. 
“Seventy years ago — the word Democracy awakened dislike 
or fear. Now it is a word of praise.” The spread of self- 
government and of equality has had a fimdamental influence 
upon morals, as regards the general attitude toward author- 
ity. When people make their own laws they do not readily 
accept any moral standard or law which rests on authority of 
a ruling class, or of elders, or of church, or of school — ^unless it 
can justify itself by some other test. 

In the train of political democracy has foEowed enlarged 
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educational opportunity. This has appealed to general senti- 
ment both as a necessity for intelligent voting and as a right 
of every child to share in at least the rudiments of the general 
inheritance. Education makes possible the reading of news 
and the participation in discussion. It is another influence 
making for reflective morality. 

The growth of political democracy and the widening of 
educational opportunity have made for a deepening and broad- 
ening of moral consciousness. Another political development 
has added rather to its perplexities. The power of nationalism 
has increased. Cultural tradition, economic advantage, pride 
in national strength, fear of other nations, military armaments 
on a vast scale, constant pressure from military personnel, 
imperial expansion of the great powers — all have contributed 
to a war spirit which culminated in the Great War, and still 
threatens the peace of the world and the existence of civiliza- 
tion. No issue of our time has evoked such bitter conflicts 
of moral judgments. Some aspects of these will be considered 
in Part III. 

2. Unlike the American and French Revolutions, the indus- 
trial revolution cannot be assigned to exact years. It began with 
the introduction on a large scale of machinery driven by water 
or steam power. It is still going on in new devices for mass 
production. It has been accompanied by enormous activity 
in invention, and in the discovery and use of new forces of 
nature. It has had as a counterpart the organization of cor- 
porate ownership and control of industry. It has been aided 
in its command of vast resources in money and credit by the 
expansion of banking and other financial agencies. It has 
shifted the mass of population from country to city. It has 
divested the family and home of many of their former func- 
tions. It has changed America from a nation of independent 
farmers and craftsmen to a nation composed in large measure 
of men and women working for employers. It has produced 
enormous wealth. In America it has made possible the rapid 
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exploitation of natural resources, and tlie administration of 
such, a widespread area under a single Federal government. 

By improved methods of communication and transporta- 
tion it is breaking down barriers of language, tradition, and 
poKtical isolation between peoples, and bringing back in an- 
other form something of the unity which the medieval church 
sought. It has made possible the political unification of the 
widely distant parts of the United States which today read 
the same news in the morning newspaper or hear it over the 
radio. It has contributed to the progress of democracy in 
government, while it has brought back autocracy in industry. 
It has brought about a shift in men’s scale of values and a shift 
in the relative power and prestige of institutions. In the 
Middle Ages, the church and the glory of God; in the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth centuries, national power and the liberty 
of the individual; since the Revolutions, democracy and wealth, 
have been the notes which have stirred men’s hearts and en- 
listed their devotion. 

Space admits of but the bare mention of three outstanding 
effects of the industrial revolution which set moral problems 
for present and future, viz., the new alignment of classes, the 
autocratic or oligarchic organization of the economic system, 
and the unequal distribution of the vast wealth produced. 
More subtle and perhaps more fundamental than any of 
these have been the changes in valuation of goods, in the 
meaning of a good life, of success and excellence, which the 
direction of our energies toward the hitherto unexpected re- 
sources of nature has brought about. These problems will 
be considered in Part III. 

3. The third principal aspect of the period which has affected 
morals and its problems is the progress of natural and social 
science. Chemistry, biology, anthropology, sociology, have 
come into being. Physics, psychology, physiology, medicine, 
economics, political science have developed new methods. 
Applications of the physical sciences have increased comforts 
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and luxuries and made them more generally available. Pro- 
duction of all kinds of goods has vastly increased and this has 
raised questions of just distribution. But a more direct in- 
fluence of science upon morals has come from the general 
spirit and method of scientific inquiry, and in particular from 
the doctrine of evolution as presented by Darwin and Spencer, 
and since employed as a method in many fields. For the gen- 
eral spirit of inquiry has led to questioning of many dogmas; 
the experimental method has not only led to widening of 
knowledge but in its combination of reasoning and observa- 
tion — of putting questions to nature — it has set up a test of 
truth which has wide application; the conception of evolution 
places the morals of any given time or people in a perspective 
which renders them less absolute, while it compares them with 
those of other times and other peoples. 

§ 4. SOURCES OF PRESENT-DAY MORAL CONCEPTIONS 

Our conceptions for the moral fact are nearly all taken from 
the group relations or from the jural and religious aspects, 
as these have been gradually brought to clearer consciousness. 
As already noted, the Greek term ethical,’’ the Latin 
moral,” the German sittlich, suggest this — ethos meant the 
^‘sum of the characteristic usages, ideas, standards, and codes 
by which a group was differentiated and individualized in 
character from other groups.” ^ 

Some specific moral terms come directly from group rela- 
tions. The ^^kind” man acts as one of the kin. When the 
ruling or privileged group is contrasted with the man of no 
family or of inferior birth, we get a large number of terms im- 
plying ‘^superiority” or “inferiority” in birth, and so of 
general value. This may or may not be due to some inherent 
superiority of the upper class, but it means at least that the 
upper class has been most effectual in shaping language and 
standards of approval. So “noble” and “gentle” referred to 
^ Sumner, Folkways, p. 36. 
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birth before they had moral value; ^^duty” in modern usage 
seems to have been principally what was due to a superior. 
Many words for moral disapproval are very significant of class 
feeling. The ^‘caitiff” was a captive, and the Italians have 
their general term for morally bad, ''cattivo,'’ from the same 
idea. The ^'villain” was a feudal tenant, the ''blackguard’^ 
looked after the kettles, the "rascal” was one of the common 
herd, the "knave” was the servant, the "base” and “mean” 
were opposed to the gentle and noble. "Lewd” meant, char- 
acteristic of the laity as contrasted with the clergy. 

Another set of conceptions reflects the old group approvals 
or combines these with conceptions of birth. We have noted 
the twofold root of kalokagathia in Greek. "Honor” and 
"honesty” were what the group admired, and conversely 
‘^aischros’^ and ‘^turpe’^ in Greek and Latin, like the English 
"disgraceful” or "shameful,” were what the group con- 
demned. "Virtue” was the manly excellence which called out 
the praise of a warlike time, while one of the Greek terms for 
morally bad originally meant cowardly, and our "scoundrel” 
has possibly the same origin. The "bad” was probably the 
weak or the womanish. The economic appears in "merit,” 
what I have earned, and likewise in "duty” and "ought,” 
what is due or owed — ^though duty seems to have made itself 
felt especially, as noted above, toward a superior. Forethought 
and skiU in practical affairs provided the conception of "wis- 
dom,” which was highest of the virtues for the Greeks, and 
as "prudence” stood high in medieval systems. The con- 
ception of valuing and thus of forming some permanent 
standard of a better and a worse, is also aided, if not created, 
by economic exchange. It appears in almost identical terms 
in Plato and the New Testament in the challenge, "What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
life?” ^ From the processes of fine or useful arts came prob- 
ably the conceptions of measure, order, and harmony. A 

1 Plato's wording is giv^ on p. 129. 
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whole mode of considering the moral life is jural. Moral 
law/^ ‘^authority/’ ^'obligation/’ "responsibility/’ "justice,” 
righteousness,” bring with them the associations of group 
control and of the more definitely organized government and 
law. Finally the last named terms bear also a religious im- 
print, and numerous conceptions of the moral come from that 
sphere or get their specific flavor from religious usage. The 
conceptions of the "soul” have contributed to the ideal of a 
good which is permanent, and which is made rather by per- 
sonal companionship, than by sensuous gratification. " Purity ” 
began as a magical and religious idea; it came to symbolize 
not only freedom from contamination but singleness of pur- 
pose. ^'Chastity” lends a religious sacredness to a virtue 
which had its roots largely in the conception of property. 
"Wicked” is from witch. 

We have indeed certain conceptions drawn from individual 
experiences of impulse, or reflection. From the sense recoil 
from what was disgusting came such conceptions as “ foul,” and 
from kindred imagery of what suits eye or muscular sense 
came "straightforward,” "upright,” "steady.” From the 
thinking process itself we have "conscience.” This word in 
Greek and Latin was a general term for consciousness and 
s^Sg^sts one of the distinctive, perhaps the most distinctive 
characteristic of the moral. For it implies a "conscious” 
thoughtful attitude, which operates not only in forming pur- 
poses, but in measuring and valuing action by the standards 
it approves. But it is evident that by far the larger part of 
our ethical terms are derived from social relations in the 
broad sense. 

§ 5. INTEnPRETATIOKS OF MODERN TRENDS BY ETHICAL 
SYSTEMS 

It is clear that if ethical systems were to interpret the modem 
development of the individual along these various lines, they 
must seek some new basis for the authority of the moral life 
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if moral life were to have any authority, and must do justice 
on the one hand to the individuaFs personal interests, and 
on the other to his increasing contacts with his fellows, and 
the growing democracy due to the rise of new classes to the 
level of consideration and democratic regard. Four such 
systems had appeared previously to the great change in 
thought brought about by the work of Darwin and the doctrine 
of evolution in the middle of the last century: the Selfish 
System, the Moral Sense theory, the Kantian theory, and the 
theory of Utilitarianism. 

1. The selfish system so called was the simplest formulation 
of the early individualism, particularly as it expressed itself 
in wars for ambition and plunder, or sought protection for 
private interests under the authority of the State. Its most 
famous expounder was the Englishman, Thomas Hobbes 
(1588-1679), whose great work the Leviathan or The Matter, 
Form and Authority of Government appeared in 1651 just follow- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War on the continent and the civil war 
in England which ended with the execution of Charles I. 
Self-preservation is according to Hobbes the first law of nature; 
all society is ‘^for gain or for glory.” Instead of the natural 
law of Rome and of Grotius, Hobbes could see only a natural 

right” of each man to protect himself by any means in his 
power, and a natural law of prudence. This leads him to 
combine with others to set up an authority or sovereign that 
can keep the peace and make it practicable for each man to 
keep his contracts and abstain from warfare and plots against 
his fellows. We may regard it from one point of view as an 
attempt to show that even if we set aside all laws of God and 
aU the standards that tradition has built up, we are never- 
theless forced, if we wish to preserve life at all, to find a new 
basis for morals. If we strip off everything else and come 
down to the last ultimate fact of self-preservation, we find 
that we must create a moral system to protect ourselves. 

2. This selfish system seemed shocking in its naked reduo 
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tion of human life to the single bare struggle for self-preser- 
vation. Is humanity so simple, so egoistic as this? The Moral 
Sense writers (Shaftesbury, 1671-1713; Hutcheson, 1694- 
1747; Hume, 1711-76; Adam Smith, 1723-90) answered, No. 
Man has other impulses than merely to preserve himself; he 
has a ''herding instinct’' which leads him to seek the company 
of his fellows. He has kindly impulses and affections, and is 
made happy when he gratifies these in generous activities. 
And further he is pleased and delights in observing kindly and 
generous behavior in others. He does not first have to cal- 
culate whether a noble and generous deed will benefit him 
personally; he approves it at once. He sympathizes with the 
one who is aided; he sympathizes no less with the generous 
actor. His approval of what is noble and generous and right, 
and his resentment at what is cruel, injurious, mean, and 
wrong are thus so direct and immediate that we may properly 
call their source a "sense" — a moral sense. Even if man 
denies any authority above him, he cannot get rid of his own 
feelings. Tho individual is thus moral because he has these 
moral feelings and sentiments as an ineradicable part of his 
own nature. 

3. The Kantian theory took its stand on a different part of 
human nature, which Kant believed to be as fundamental as 
the sentiments but more adequate to account for the authority 
which morality seems to possess. The author of the theory, 
Immanuel Kant, of Konigsberg (1724-1804) published his most 
important ethical writings in 1785 and 1788. He was tre- 
mendously impressed by the whole movement toward freedom 
in political life, in religion, and in the intellectual sphere. At 
the same time he was as thoroughly convinced of the necessity 
of order and law. The central fact of morals appeared to him 
to be the voice of duty, "I ought." How can we do justice 
to this fact and also to the freedom and independence of the 
individual? On the one hand, the more we consider the essence 
of morality the more we see that it presupposes something 
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binding upon all of us, and (as against tbe selfish system) 
something that shall bring about harmony in human life. The 
Moral Sense system is weak on the first demand, for the ob- 
jector may urge, “1 have no such feelings as you describe and 
therefore I don’t feel any compulsion to be just or generous.” 
The selfish system is weak on the second point, because if 
each man is looking out for himself the result is a selfish 
scramble and discord rather than harmony. The only agree- 
ment reached on this basis is that of the married couple who 
agreed perfectly in that each wanted his own way. The source 
of morality and of the law that shall control and harmonize 
life must be sought not in interest or feelings but (as by the 
ancient Stoics) in reason. And this gives us a clue to the 
problem of uniting authority with liberty. For in obeying 
the law of reason man is not obe3dng an outside authority; he 
is obe)dng a law imposed by himself. Autonomy, i.e., a law 
which is self-given, is the same as freedom. In this statement, 
Kant is putting into different terms Rousseau’s formulation 
of the basis of rightful government, namely, a government 
which men establish by their own will. Finally, Kant gave 
his finest and most infiuential interpretation of the essence 
of morality in the conception that every human being is an 
end in himself, that he has intrinsic worth — “So treat human- 
ity whether in thine own person or that of another always 
as an end, never as means only.” 

4. The fourth system, U tUitarianism, like the first two, had 
its seat in England. It included writers of both the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, but the most famous were Bent- 
ham (1748-1832; Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, 1789); Paley (1743-1845; Moral and Political 
Philosophy, 1785); John Stuart Mill (1806-1873; On Liberty, 
1859; Utilitarianism, 1863). The Utilitarians were primarily 
interested, not so much in finding a new basis for authority 
as in finding some working standard for testing existing rlairng 
to authority on the part of laws and institutions. They felt 
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that moral sense was likely to be arbitrary; persons become 
strongly attached to certain habits and ways of looking at 
things, and come to feel that these are the only right ways. 
And on the other hand the Utilitarians were suspicious of 
“reason”; for they held that men are likely to claim that 
reason sanctions this or forbids that, when it is really some 
prejudice or old established habit that asserts itself. They 
suspected therefore what they called the a priori method, and 
believed it to be more in accordance with the modern spirit 
of science to look to human observation and experience in 
order to find what men value. Instead of judging conduct 
by feelings or intuition, they would judge its consequences. 
The particular kind of consequences which they thought most 
important were again another outcome of certain aspects of 
this modern development. Each individual, they held, is 
really seeking his happiness above everything else. If then 
we are to find a moral standard in what men actually 
value, we must find it not in the heavens above, but in 
human happiness. But — and here come in the revolt 
against the special privilege of an upper class, and the 
democratic sympathetic regard for all sorts and conditions 
of men — ^when we take happiness as our standard, it must 
be the happiness of the greatest number, “every man to 
count as one.” 

Just as Plato and Aristotle interpreted the measure, 
order, and community spirit of an aristocratic Greek society, 
as the law of nature interpreted the underlying spirit of im- 
perial Rome, as the church of the Middle Ages voiced the life 
of an age bowing to authority of a divine law, and reverencing 
the values of another world, so these four systems interpreted 
the spirit of the modem world, seeking to be free to live out 
its own life through new forms of expression, yet recognizing 
the necessity and importance of directing its development, of 
■examining its life. 
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THE NATURE OF MORAL THEORY 

§ 1. REFLECTIVE MORALITY AND ETHICAX THEORY 

The iatellectual distinction between customary and re- 
flective morality is clearly marked. The former places the 
standard and rules of conduct in ancestral habit; the latter 
appeals to conscience, reason, or to some principle which 
includes thought. The distinction is as important as it is 
definite, for it shifts the center of gravity in morality- Never- 
theless the distinction is relative rather than absolute. Some 
degree of reflective thought must have entered occasionally 
into systems which in the main were founded on social wont 
and use, while in contemporary morals, even when the need 
of critical judgment is most recognized, there is an immense 
amount of conduct that is merely accommodated to social 
usage. In what follows we shall, accordingly, emphasize the 
difference in principle between customary and reflective 
morals rather than try to describe different historic and social 
epochs. In principle a revolution was wrought when Hebrew 
prophets and Greek seers asserted that conduct is not truly 
conduct unless it springs from the heart, from personal desires 
and affections, or from personal insight and rational choice. 

The change was revolutionary not only because it displaced 
custom from the supreme position, but even more because it 
entailed the necessity of criticizing existing customs and in- 
stitutions from a new point of view. Standards which were 
regarded by the followers of tradition as the basis of duty and 
responsibility were denounced by prophet and philosopher as 
the source of moral corruption. These proclaimed the hollow- 
ness of outer conformity and insisted upon the cleansing of 
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the heart and the clarifying of the mind as preconditions of 
any genuinely good conduct. 

One great source of the abiding interest which Greek thought 
has for the western world is that it records so clearly the 
struggle to make the transition from customary to reflective 
conduct. In the Platonic dialogues for example Socrates is 
represented as constantly raising the question of whether 
morals can be taught. Some other thinker (like Protagoras 
in the dialogue of that name) is brought in who points out 
that habituation to existing moral traditions is actually 
taught. Parents and teachers constantly admonish the young 
“pointing out that one act is just, another unjust; one honor- 
able and another dishonorable; one holy and another unholy.^’ 
When a youth emerges from parental tutelage, the State takes 
up the task, tor “the community compels them to learn laws 
and to live after the pattern of the laws and not according to 
their own fancies.’’ 

In reply, Socrates raises the question of the foundations 
of such teaching, of its right to be termed a genuine teaching 
of virtue, and in effect points out the need of a morality whicii 
shall be stable and secure because based upon constant and 
universal principles. Parents and teachers differ in their in- 
junctions and prohibitions; different communities have dif- 
ferent laws; the same community changes its habits with 
time and with transformations of government. How shall we 
know who among the teachers, whether individuals or States, 
is right? Is there no basis for morals except this fluctuating 
one? It is not enough to praise and blame, reward and punish, 
enjoin and prohibit. The essence of morals, it is implied, is 
to know the reason for these customary instructions; to as- 
certain the criterion which insures their being just. And in 
other dialogues, it is frequently asserted that even if the mass 
must foUow custom and law without insight, those who make 
laws and fix customs should have sure insight into enduring 
principles, or else the blind will be leading the blind. 
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No fundamental difference exists between systematic moral 
theory — the general theme of this Second Part of our study — 
and the reflection an individual engages in when he attempts 
to find general principles which shall direct and justify his 
conduct. Moral theory begins, in germ, when any one asks 
“Why should I act thus and not otherwise? Why is this right 
and that wrong? What right has any one to frown upon 
this way of acting and impose that other way? Children 
make at least a start upon the road of theory when they 
assert that the injunctions of elders are arbitrary, being simply 
a matter of superior position. Any adult enters the road when, 
in the presence of moral perplexity, of doubt as to what it is 
right or best to do, he attempts to find his way out through 
reflection which will lead him to some principle he regards 
as dependable. 

Moral theory cannot emerge when there is positive belief .as, 
^iwhat.is-right and whatis.wrong, for thejiJhereisjao.occar 
sion for reflection. It emerges when men are confronted with 
situations in which different desires promise opposed goods 
and in which incompatible courses'of action seem to be morally 
justified. Only such a conflict of good ends and of standards 
and rules of right and wrong calls forth personal inquiry into 
the bases of morals. A critical juncture may occur when a 
person, for example, goes from a protected home life into the 
stress of competitive business, and finds that moral standards 
which apply in one do not hold in the other. Unless he merely 
drifts, accommodating himself to whatever social pressure is 
uppermost, he will feel the conflict. If he tries to face it in 
thought, he will search for a reasonable principle by which 
to decide where the right really lies. In so doing he enters 
into the domain of moral theory, even if he does so -unwittingly. 

For what is called moral theory is but a more conscious and 
systematic raising of the question which occupies the mind 
of any one who in the face of moral conflict and doubt seeks 
a way out through reflection. In short, moral theory is but 
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an extension of wEat is involved in all reflective morality. 
There are two kinds of moral struggle. One kind, and that 
the most emphasized in moral writings and lectures, is the 
conflict which takes place when an individual is tempted to 
do something which he is convinced is wrong. Such instances 
are important practically in the life of an individual, but 
they are not the occasion of moral theory. The employee of 
a bank who is tempted to embezzle funds may indeed try to 
argue himself into finding reasons why it would not be wrong 
for him to do it. But in such a case, he is not really thinking, 
but merely permitting his desire to govern his beliefs. There 
is no sincere doubt in his mind as to what he should do when 
he seeks to find some justification for what he has made up 
his mind to do. 

Take, on the other hand, the case of a citizen of a nation 
which has just declared war on another country. He is deeply 
attached to his own State. He has formed habits of loyalty 
and of abiding by its laws, and now one of its decrees is that 
he shall support war. He feels in addition gratitude and af- 
fection for the country which has sheltered and nurtured him. 
But he believes that this war is unjust, or perhaps he has a 
conviction that all war is a form of murder and hence wrong. 
One side of his nature, one set of convictions and habits, leads 
him to acquiesce in war; another deep part of his being pro- 
tests. He is tom between two duties: he experiences a condict 
between the incompatible values presented to him by his 
habits of citizenship and by his religious beliefs respectively. 
Up to this time, he has never experienced a stmggle between 
the two; they have coincided and reenforced one another. 
Now he has to make a choice between competing moral loy- 
alti^ and convictions. The stmggle is not between a good 
which is dear to him and something else which attracts him 
but which he knows to be wrong. It is between values each 
of which is an imdoubted good in its place but which now 
get in each other’s way. He is forced to reflect in order to 
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come to a decision. Moral theory is a generalized extension 
of the kind of thinking in which he now engages. 

There are periods in history when a whole community or 
a group in a community finds itself in the presence of new 
issues which its old customs do not adequately meet. The 
habits and beliefs which were formed in the past do not fit 
into the opportunities and requirements of contemporary life. 
The age in Greece following the time of Pericles was of this 
sort; that of the Jews after their captivity; that following the 
Middle Ages when secular interests on a large scale were in- 
troduced into previous religious and ecclesiastic interests; 
the present is preeminently a period of this sort with the vast 
social changes which have followed the industrial expansion of 
the machine age. 

Realization that the need for reflective morality and for 
moral theories grows out of conflict between ends, responsi- 
bilities, rights, and duties defines the service which moral 
theory may render, and also protects the student from false 
conceptions of its nature. ’X he d ffierence between customary 
animflectiv^moraht^^ is precisely prebepTs^mlis^ 

definitive injunctions and prohibitions issue from the former, 
^iIeTKey~bannot proceed from the, latter. Confusion ensues 
when appeal to rational principles is treated as if it were merely 
a substitute for custom, transferring the authority of moral 
commands from one source to another. Moral the ory can 

(i) generalize the types of moral conflicts which arise, jhus 
enabling a perplexed and doubtful individual to daxify his own 
particular problem by placing it in a larger context; it can 

(ii) s tate th e leading ways in wMch such problems, haye^bee^ 
intellectually dealt with by^Eose who have thougl^ upon such 
matters; it can (iii) render personal reflection more systematic 
an^®lightened, ^suggesting alternatives that might otherwise 
be^oyerboked, and stimulating greater consistency in judg- 
ment. But it does not offer a table of commandments in a 
catechism in which answers are as definite as are the questions 
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which are asked. It can render personal choice more intelli- 
gent, but it cannot take the place of personal decision, which 
must be made in every case of moral perplexity. Such at least is 
the standpoint of the discussions which follow; the student 
who expects more from moral theory will be disappointed. 
The conclusion follows from the very nature of reflective 
morality; the attempt to set up ready-made conclusions con- 
tradicts the very nature of reflective morality. 

§ 2 . THE NATUirn OF A MOHAL ACT 

Since the change from customary to reflective morality 
shifts emphasis from conformity to prevailing modes of action 
over to personal disposition and attitudes, the first business 
of moral theory is to obtain in outline an idea of the factors 
which constitute personal disposition. In its general features, 
the traits of a reflective moral situation have long been clear; 
doubts and disputes arise chiefliy as to the relation which they 
bear to one another. The formula was well stated by Aristotle. 
The doer of the moral deed must have a certain state of 
mind” in doing it. First, he must know what he is doing; sec- 
ondly, he must choose it, and choose it for itself, and thirdly, 
the act must be the expression of a formed and stable character. 
In other words, the act must be voluntary; that is, it must mani- 
fest a choice, and for full morality at least, the choice must be 
an expression of the general tenor and set of personality. It 
must involve awareness of what one is about; a fact which in 
the concrete signifies that there must be a purpose, an aim, an 
end in view, something for the sake of which the particular act 
is done. The acts of infants, imbeciles, insane persons in some 
cases, have no moral quality; they do not know what they are 
about. Children learn early in life to appeal to accident, that is, 
absence of intention and purpose on their part, as an excuse 
for deeds that have bad consequences. When they exculpate 
themselves on the ground that they did not ''mean” to do 
something they show a realization that intent is a norma] 
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part of a moral situation. Again, there is no choice, no im- 
plication of personal disposition, when one is coerced by su- 
perior physical power. Even when force takes the form of 
threats, rather than of immediate exercise of it, ^‘duress’’ is 
at least a mitigating circumstance. It is recognized that fear 
of extreme harm to life and limb will overpower choice in all 
but those of heroic make-up. 

An act must be the expression of a formed and stable char- 
acter. But stability of character is an affair of degrees, and 
is not to be taken absolutely. No human being, however 
mature, has a completely formed character, while any child 
in the degree in which he has acquired attitudes and habits 
has a stable character to that extent. The point of including 
this qualification is that it suggests a kind of running scale 
of acts, some of which proceed from greater depths of the self, 
while others are more casual, more due to accidental and 
variable circumstances. We overlook acts performed under 
conditions of great stress or of physical weakness on the 
ground that the doer was ^‘not himself’^ at the time. Yet we 
should not overdo this interpretation. Conduct may be 
eccentric and erratic just because a person in the past has 
formed that kind of disposition. An unstable character may 
be the product of acts deliberately chosen aforetime. A man 
is not himself in a state of intoxication. But a difference will 
be made between the case in which a usually temperate man 
is overcome by drink, and the case in which intoxication is so 
habitual as to be a sign of a habit formed by choice and 
of character. 

May acts be voluntary, that is, be expressions of desire, 
intent, choice, and habitual disposition, and yet be morally 
neutral, indifferent? To all appearances the answer must be 
in the affirmative. We rise in the morning, dress, eat, and go 
about our usual business without attaching moral significance 
to what we are doing. These are the regular and normal 
things to do, and the acts, while many of them are performed 
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intentionally and with a knowledge of what we are doing 
are a matter of course. So with the student^s, merchant’s, 
engineer’s, lawyer’s, or doctor’s daily round of affairs. We feel 
that it would be rather morbid if a moral issue were raised 
in connection with each act; we should probably suspect some 
mental disorder if it were, at least some weakness in power 
of decision. On the other hand, we speak of the persons in 
question going about their daily round of duties. If we omitted 
from our estimate of moral character all the deeds done in 
the performance of daily tasks, satisfaction of recurrent needs, 
meeting of responsibilities, each slight perhaps in itself but 
enormous in mass, morality would be a weak and sickly thing 
indeed. 

The inconsistency between these two points of view is only 
apparent. Many acts are done not only without thought of 
their moral quality but with practically no thought of any 
kind. Yet these acts are preconditions of other acts having 
significant value. A criminal on his way to commit a crime 
and a benevolent person on his way to a deed of mercy both 
have to walk or ride. Such acts, non-moral in isolation, derive 
moral significance from the ends to which they lead. If a 
man who had an important engagement to keep declined to 
get out of bed in the morning from sheer latziness, the indirect 
moral quality of a seemingly automatic act would be apparent. 
A vast number of acts are performed which seem to be trivial 
in themselves but which in reality are the supports and but- 
tresses of acts in which definite moral considerations are 
present. The person who completely ignored the coimec- 
tion of the great number of more or less routine acts with the 
small number in which there is a clear moral issue would be 
an utterly independable person. 

§ 3. CONDUCT AND CHARACTER 

These facts are implicitly recognized in common speech by 
the use of the word conduct. The word expresses continuity of 
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action, an idea which we have already met in the concep- 
tion of a stable and formed character. Where there is conduct 
there is not simply a succession of disconnected acts but each 
thing done carries forward an underlying tendency and intent, 
conducting, leading up, to further acts and to a final fulfillment 
or consummation. Moral development, in the training given 
by others and in the education one secures for oneself, con- 
sists Jn becoming aware that our acts are connected with one 
another; thereby an ideal of conduct is substituted for the 
Mnd and thoughtless performance of isolated acts. Even 
when a person has attained a certain degree of nibral stability, 
his temptations usually take the form of fancying that this 
particular act wiU not count, that it is an exception, that for 
this just one occasion it will not do any harm. His ^^tempta- 
tion” is to disregard that continuity of sequence in which one 
act leads on to others and to a cumulative result. 

We commence life under the influence of appetites and 
impulses, and of direct response to immediate stimuli of heat 
and cold, comfort and pain, light, noise, etc. The hungry 
child snatches at food. To him the act is innocent and natural. 
But he brings down reproach upon himself; he is told that he 
is unmannerly, inconsiderate, greedy; that he should wait till 
he is served, tiU his turn comes. He is made aware that his 
act has other connections than the one he had assigned to 
it: the immediate satisfaction of hunger. He learns to look 
at single acts not as single but as related links in a chain. 
Thus the idea of a series, an idea which is the essence of con- 
duct, gradually takes the place of a mere succession of dis- 
connected act^ 

/This idea of xonduct as a serial whole solves the problem of 
morally indifferent acts. Every act has potential moral sig- 
nificance, because it is, through its consequences, part of a 
larger whole of behavior.^ A person starts to open a window 
because he feels the need of air — ^no act could be more ‘^nat- 
uraL” more morally indifferent in appearance. But he re- 
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members that his associate is an invalid and sensitive to drafts. 
He now sees his act in two different Kghts, possessed of two 
different values, and he has to make a choice. The potential 
moral import of a seemingly insignificant act has come home 
to him. Or, wishing to take exercise, there are two routes 
open to him. Ordinarily it would be a mere matter of per- 
sonal taste which he would choose. But he recalls that the 
more pleasing of the two is longer, and that if he went that 
way he might be unable to keep an appointment of impor- 
tance. He now has to place his act in a larger context of con- 
tinuity and determine which ulterior consequence he prizes 
most: personal pleasure or meeting the needs of another. 
Thus while there is no single act which must under all circum- 
stances have conscious moral quality, there is no act, since 
it is a part of conduct, which may not have definitive moral 
significance. There is no hard and fast line between the mor- 
ally indifferent and the morally significant. Matthew Arnold 
expressed a prevailing idea when he said that conduct — in 
the moral sense — ^is three-fourths of life. Although he prob- 
ably assigned it a higher ratio than most persons would, the 
statement expresses a widely shared idea, namely, that morality 
has to do with a clearly marked out portion of our life, leaving 
other things indifferent. Our conclusion is different. It is 
that potentially conduct is one hundred per cent of our con- 
,^cious „life. For all acts are so tied together that any one of 
theni ma^r have to be judged as an expression of character. 
On the other hand, there is no act which may not, under some 
circumstances, be morally indifferent, for at the time there 
may be no need for consideration of its relation to character. 
There is no better evidence of a well formed moral character 
than knowledge of when to raise the moral issue and when not. 
It implies a sensitiveness to values which is the token of a 
balanced personality. Undoubtedly many persons are so 
caUous or so careless that they do not raise the moral issue 
often enough. But there are others so unbalanced that they 
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hamper and paralyze conduct by indulging in what approaches 
a mania of doubt^ 

It is not enough to show that the binding together of acts 
so that they lead up to and carry one another forward con- 
stitutes conduct. We have also to consider why and how it is 
that they are thus bound together into a whole, instead of 
forming, as in the case of physical events, a mere succession. 
The answer is contained in rendering explicit the allusions 
which have been made to disposition and character. If an 
act were connected with other acts merely in the way in which 
the flame of a match is connected with an explosion of gun- 
powder, there would be action, but not conduct. But our 
actions not only lead up to other actions which follow as 
their effects but they also leave an enduring impress on the 
one who performs them, strengthening and weakening per- 
manent tendencies to act. This fact is familiar to us in the 
existence of habit. 

We are, however, likely to have a conception of habit which 
needs to be deepened and extended. For we are given to 
thinking of a habit as simply a recurrent external mode of 
action, like smoking or swearing, being neat or negligent in 
clothes and person, taking exercise, or playing games. But 
habit reaches even more significantly down into the very 
structure of the self; it signifies a building up and solidifying 
of certain desires; an increased sensitiveness and responsive- 
ness to certain stimuli, a confirmed or an impaired capacity 
to attend to and think about certain things. Habit covers 
in other words the very make-up of desire, intent, choice, 
disposition which gives an act its voluntary quality. And this 
aspect of habit is much more important than that which is 
suggested merely by the tendency to repeated outer action, 
for the significance of the latter lies in the permanence of the 
personal disposition which is the real cause of the outer acts 
and of their resemblance to one another. Acts are not linked 
up together to form conduct in and of themselves, but because 
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of their common relation to an enduring and single condition — 
the self or character as the abiding unity in which different 
acts leave their lasting traces. If one surrenders to a mo- 
mentary impulse, the significant thing is not the particular 
act which follows, but the strengthening of the power of that 
impulse — ^this strengthening is the reality of that which we 
call habit. In giving way, the person in so far commits himself 
not just to that isolated act but to a course of action, to a line 
of behavior. 

Sometimes a juncture is so critical that a person, in deciding 
upon what course he will take, feels that Ms future, Ms very 
being, is at stake. Such cases are obviously of great practical 
importance for the person concerned. They are of importance 
for theory, because some degree of what is conspicuous in 
these momentous cases is found in every voluntary decision. 
Indeed, also it belongs to acts performed impulsively without 
deliberate choice. In such cases, it is later experience wMch 
makes us aware of the serious commitment implied in an earlier 
act. We find ourselves involved in embarrassing complications 
and on reflection we trace the cause of our embarrassment to a 
deed wMch we performed casually, without reflection and 
deliberate intent. Then we reflect upon the value of the en- 
tire class of actions. We realize the difference wMch exists 
between the thought of an act before it is done and as it is 
experienced afterwards. As Goldsmith so truly said "'In the 
first place, we cook the dish to our own appetite; in the latter, 
nature cooks it for us.’’ We plunge at first into action pushed 
by impulse, drawn by appetite. After we have acted and 
consequences wMch are unexpected and undesired show them- 
selves, we begin to reflect. We review the wisdom or the 
rightness of the course wMch we engaged in with little or no 
thought. Our judgment turns backward for its material; 
sometMng has turned out differently than we anticipated, 
and so we tMnk back to discover what was the matter. But 
wMle the material of the judgment comes to us from the 
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past, what really concerns us is what we shall do the next 
time; the function of reflection is prospective. We wish to 
decide whether to continue in the course of action entered 
upon or to shift to another. The person who reflects on his 
past action in order to get light on his future behavior is the 
conscientious person. There is always a temptation to seek 
for something external to the self on which to lay the blame 
when things go wrong; we dislike to trace the cause back to 
something in ourselves. When this temptation is pelded to, a 
person becomes irresponsible; he neither pins himself nor can 
be pinned down by others to any consistent course of action, 
for he will not institute any connection of cause and effect 
between his character and his deeds. 

The conclusion is that conduct and character are strictly 
correlative. Continuity, consistency, throughout a series of 
acts is the expression of the enduring unity of attitudes and 
habits. Deeds hang together because they proceed from a 
single and stable self. Customary morality tends to neglect or 
blur the connection between character and action; the es- 
sence of reflective morals is that it is conscious of the existence 
of a persistent self .and of the part it plays in what is externally 
done. Leslie Stephen has expressed this principle as follows: 

“The clear enunciation of one principle seems to be a character- 
istic of all great moral revolutions. The recognition amounts al- 
most to a discovery, and may be said to mark the point at which 
the moral code first becomes distinctly separated from other codes. 
It may be briefly expressed in the phrase that morality is internal. 
The moral law, we may say, has to be expressed in the form, “be 
this,” not in the form, “do this.” The possibility of expressing any 
rule in this form may be regarded as deciding whether it can or 
cannot have a distinctively moral character. Christianity gave 
prominence to the doctrine that the true moral law says “hate 
not,” instead of “kill not.” The men of old time had forbidden 
adultery: the new moral teacher forbade lust; and his greatness 
as a moral tea; her was manifested in nothing more than in the 
clearness with which he gave utterance to this doctrine. It would 
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be easy to show how profoundly the same doctrine, in various 
forms, has been bound up with other moral and religious reforma- 
tions in many ages of the world.” ^ 

§4. MOTIVE AND CONSEQUENCES 

In reaching the conclusion that conduct and character are 
morally one and the same thing, first taken as effect and then 
as causal and productive factor, we have virtually disposed of 
one outstanding point of controversy in moral theory. The 
issue in question is that between those who hold that motiws 
are the only thing which count morally and those who hold 
that consequences are alone of moral import. On one side stand 
those who, like Kant, say that results actually attained are of 
no importance morally speaking, because they do not depend 
upon the will alone; that only the will can be good or bad in the 
moral sense. On the other side, are those who, like Bentham, 
say that morality consists in producing consequences which 
contribute to the general welfare, and that motives do not 
count at all save as they happen to influence the conse- 
quences one way or another. One theory puts sole emphasis 
upon attitude, upon how the chosen act is conceived and in- 
spired; the other theory lays stress solely upon what is actually 
done, upon the objective content of the deed in the way of its 
effect upon others. Our analysis shows that both views are 
one-sided. At whichever end we begin we find ourselves 
intellectually compelled to consider the other end. We are 
dealing not with two different things but with two poles of the 
same thing. The school of Bentham, for example, does not 
hold that mery consequence is of importance in judging an act 
morally. It would not say that the act of a surgeon is necessa- 
rily to be condemned because an operation results in the death 
of a patient. It liinits the theory to foreseen and desired con- 
sequences. The intended consequence, the intention, of the 
surgeon was to save life; morally his act was beneficent, 

^ Science of EtMcs, p. 155. 
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although unsuccessful from causes which he could not control. 
They say if his intent was right, it makes no difference what 
his motive was; whether he was moved by kindly feeling, by 
desire for professional standing, by a wish to show his skill, or 
to gain a fee, is immaterial. The only thing that counts 
morally is that he intended to effect certain consequences. 

The protest contained in this position against locating morals 
in the conscious feeling which attends the doing of an act is 
valuable and valid. Persons, children and grown-ups alike, 
often say in justification for some act that turned out badly 
that they meant well; they allege some innocent or amiable 
feeling as the “motive’’ of the act. The real fact in all prob- 
ability was that they took next to no pains to think out the 
consequences of what they proposed to do. They kept their 
minds upon any favorable results that might be fancied to 
follow, and glossed over or kept from view its undesirable 
consequences. If “motive” signified the emotional state 
which happens to exist in consciousness at the time of acting, 
Bentham’s position would be entirely sound. Since that 
conception of motives is more or less prevalent, he was not 
setting up a man of straw to hit, but was attacking a doctrine 
which is morally dangerous. For it encourages men to neglect 
the purpose and bearing of their actions, and to justify what 
they feel inclined to do on the ground that their feelings when 
doing it were innocent and amiable. 

The underlying identification of motive with personal feel- 
ing is, however, erroneous. What moves a man is not a feeling 
but the set disposition, of which a feeling is at best but a 
dubious indication. An emotion, as the word suggests, moves 
us, but an emotion is a good deal more than a bare “feeling”; 
anger is not so much a state of conscious feeling as it is a 
tendency to act in a destructive way towards whatever arouses 
it. It is doubtful if a miserly person is conscious of feelings of 
stinginess; he rather prizes that which he hoards and is moved 
to keep up and conserve that which he prizes. Just as an 
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angry person may deny, quite honestly, that he is angry, so an 
ambitious man is likely to be quite devoid of any feeling of 
ambition. There are objects and ends which arouse his energy 
and into the attaining of which he throws himself with whole- 
heartedness. If he were to interpret his own conduct he would 
say that he acts as he does not because of personal ambition, 
but because the objects in question are so important. 

When it is recognized that “ motive '' is but an abbreviated 
name for the attitude and predisposition toward ends which is 
embodied in action, all ground for making a sharp separation 
between motive and intention — foresight of consequences — 
falls away. Mere foresight of results may be coldly intellectual, 
like a prediction of an eclipse. It moves to action only when it 
is accompanied with desire for that sort of result. On the 
other hand, a set and disposition of character leads to anticipa- 
tion of certain kinds of consequences and to passing over 
other effects of action without notice. A careless man wiU not 
be aware of consequences that occur to a prudent man; if they 
do present themselves to thought, he will not attach the force 
to them which the careful man does. A crafty character will 
foresee consequences which will not occur to a frank and open 
man; if they should happen to come to the mind of the latter, 
he will be repelled by the very considerations that would 
attract the sly and intriguing person. Othello and lago foresee 
different consequences because they have different kinds of 
characters. Thus the formation of intention, of purpose, is a 
function of the forces of human nature which lead to action, 
and the foreseen consequences move to action only as they are 
also prized and desired. The distinction between motive and 
intent is not found in the facts themselves, but is simply a 
result of our own analysis, according as we emphasize either 
the emotional or the intellectual aspect of an action. The 
theoretical value of the utilitarian position consists in the fact 
that it warns us against overlooking the essential place of the 
intellectual factor, namely, foresight of consequences. The 
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practical value of the theory which lays stress on motive is 
that it calls attention to the part played by character^ by 
personal disposition and attitude, in determining the direction 
which the intellectual factor takes. 

But in its extreme form it suffers from the same one-sidedness 
as does the Benthamite theory of intention, although in the 
opposite direction. It is possible to make good sense of the 
proposition that it is the ^'will’^ which counts morally, rather 
than consequences. But only so, if we recognize that will 
signifies an active tendency to foresee consequences, to form 
resolute purposes, and to use all the efforts at command to 
produce the intended consequences in fact. The idea that 
consequences are morally irrelevant is true only in the sense 
that any act is always likely to have some consequences which 
could not have been foreseen, even with the best will in the 
world. We always build better or worse than we know, and the 
best laid plans of men as of mice are more or less at the mercy 
of uncontrollable contingent circumstances when it comes to 
actual consequences. But this fact of the limitation of inten- 
tion cannot be converted into the doctrine that there is such a 
thing as motive and will apart from projection of consequences 
and from effort to bring them to pass. Will,^’ in the sense of 
unity of impulse, desire, and thought which anticipates and 
plans, is central in morals just because by its very nature it is 
the most constant and effectual factor in control of conse- 
quences. 

This emphasis upon character is not peculiar to any special 
type of moral theory. Our dominating interest is the mani- 
festation and interaction of personalities. It is the same 
interest which shows itself in the drama where the colorful 
display of incidents is, save in the melodramatic and senti- 
mental, a display of the outworking of character. Political 
thought tends to be too much rather than too little concerned 
with personality at the expense of issues and principles. What 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Nora, Tartuffe are to the theater, Roosevelt, 
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Wilson, Lloyd George, Mussolini are to politics. For practical 
reasons we must be concerned with character in our daily 
affairs. Whether we buy or sell goods, lend money or invest 
in securities, call a physician or consult a lawyer, take or 
refuse advice from a friend, fall in love and marry, the ultimate 
outcome depends upon the characters which are involved. 

§ 5 . PRESENT NEED OF THEORY 

We have already noted in passing that the present time is 
one which is in peculiar need of reflective morals and of a 
working theory of morals. The scientific outlook on the world 
and on life has undergone and is still undergoing radical 
change. Methods of industry, of the production, and distribu' 
tion of goods have been completely transformed. The basic 
conditions on which men meet and associate, in work and 
amusement, have been altered. There has been a vast dis- 
location of older habits and traditions. Travel and migration 
are as common as they were once unusual. The masses are 
educated enough to read and a prolific press exists which 
supplies cheap reading matter. Schooling has ceased to be the 
privilege of the few and has become the right and even the en- 
forced duty of the many. The stratification of society into 
classes each fairly homogeneous in itself has been broken into. 
The area of contacts with persons and populations alien to oar 
bringing up and traditions has enormously extended. A ward 
of a large city in the United States may have persons of from a 
score to fifty racial origins. The walls and barriers that once 
separated nations have become less important because of the 
railway, steamship, telegraph, telephone, and radio. 

Only a few of the more obvious changes in social conditions 
and interests have been mentioned. Each one of them has 
created new problems and issues that contain moral values 
which are uncertain and disputed. Nationalism and inter- 
nationalism, capital and labor, war and peace, science and 
religious tradition, competition and cooperation, laissez faire 
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and State planning in industry, democracy and dictatorship 
in government, rural and city life, personal work and control 
versus irri^estment and vicarious riches through stocks and 
bonds, native born and alien, contact of Jew and Gentile, of 
white and colored, of Catholic and Protestant, and those of 
new religions: a multitude of such relationships have brought 
to the fore new moral problems with which neither old customs 
nor beliefs ar§ competent to cope. In addition, the rapidity 
with which social changes occur brings moral unsettlement and 
tends to destroy many ties which were the chief safeguards 
of the morals of custom. There was never a time in the 
history of the world when human relationships and their 
accompanying rights and duties, opportunities and demands, 
needed the unremitting and systematic attention of intelligent 
thought as they do at present. 

There are those who tend to minimize the importance of 
reflection in moral issues. They hold that men already know 
more morally than they practice and that there is general 
agreement among men on all moral fundamentals. Usually 
such persons will be found to adhere to some especial tradition 
in whose dogmas they find final and complete authority. But 
in fact the agreement exists to a large extent only with refer- 
ence to concepts that are taken vaguely and apart from prac- 
tical application. Justice: to be sure; give to each that which is 
his due. But is individualistic competitive capitalism a just 
system? or socialism? or communism? Is inheritance of large 
fortunes, without rendering of personal service to society, 
just? What system of taxation is just? What are the moral 
claims of free-trade and protection? What would constitute a 
just system of the distribution of national income? Few would 
question the desirability of chastity, but there are a multitude 
of interpretations of its meaning. Does it mean that celibacy 
is more pleasing to God than marriage? This idea is not gen- 
erally held today, but its former vogue still affects the beliefs 
and practices of men and women. What is the relation of 
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chastity as a moral idea to divorce, birth control, state censor- 
ship of literature? Human life is sacred. But what about many 
of the health-destroying practices and accident-inducing prac- 
tices of modern industry? What about war, preparation for 
which absorbs the chief part of the revenue of modern States? 

And so we could go down the list of all the time-honored 
virtues and duties, and show that changes in conditions have 
made what they signify for human action a matter of uncer- 
tainty and controversy. The ultimate difference, for example, 
between the employing and the employed in industry is one 
of moral criteria and outlook. They envisage different values 
as having a superior claim. The same is evidently even more 
true of the convinced nationalist and internationalist, pacifist 
and militarist, secularist and devotee of authoritatively re- 
vealed religion. Now it is not held for a moment that moral 
theory can give direct and final answers to these questions. 
But it is held that they cannot be dealt with by adherence to 
mere tradition nor by trusting to casual impulse and momen- 
tary inspiration. Even if all men agreed sincerely to act upon 
the principle of the Golden Rule as the supreme law of conduct, 
we should still need inquiry and thought to arrive at even a 
passable conception of what the Rule means in terms of con- 
crete practice under mixed and changing social conditions. 
Universal agreement upon the abstract principle even if it 
existed would be of value only as a preKminary to cooperative 
undertaking of investigation and thoughtful p lanning ; as a 
preparation, in other words, for systematic and consistent 
reflection. 


§ 6. SOURCES OF MORAL THEORY 

No theory can operate in a vacuum. Moral as well as phys- 
ical theory requires a body of dependable data, and a set of 
intelligible working hypotheses. Where shall moral theory 
find the material with which to satisfy these needs? 

1. While all that has been said about the extent of change 
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in all conditions of life is true, nevertheless there has been no 
complete breach of continuity. From the beginning of human 
life, men have arrived at some conclusions regarding what is 
proper and fair in human relationships, and have engaged 
in working out codes of conduct. The dogmatist, whether 
made so by tradition or through some special insight which 
he claims as his own, will pick out from the many conflict- 
ing codes that one which agrees the most closely with his 
own education and taste. A genuinely reflective morals will 
look upon all the codes as possible data; it will consider the 
conditions under which they arose; the methods which con- 
sciously or unconsciously determined their formation and ac- 
ceptance; it will inquire into their applicability in present 
conditions. It will neither insist dogmatically upon some of 
them, nor idly throw them all away as of no significance. It 
will treat them as a storehouse of information and possible 
indications of what is now right and good. 

2. Closely connected with this body of material in codes and 
convictions, is the more consciously elaborated material of 
legal history, judicial decisions, and legislative activity. Here 
we have a long experimentation in working out principles for 
direction of human beings in their conduct. Something of the 
same kind is true of the workings of all great human institu- 
tions. The history of the family, of industry, of property sys- 
tems, of government and the state, of education and art, is full 
of instructions about modes of human conduct and the conse- 
quences of adopting this or that mode of conduct. Informal 
material of the same sort abounds in biographies, especially 
of those who have been selected as the great moral teachers 
of the race. 

3. A resource which mankind was late in utilizing and which 
it has hardly as yet begun to draw upon adequately is foimd 
in the various sciences, especially those closest to man, such 
as biology, physiology, hygiene and medicine, psychology and 
psychiatry, as well as statistics, sociology, economics, and 
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politics. The latter upon the whole present problems rathei 
than solutions. But it is well to get problems more clearly in 
mind, and the very fact that these social disciplines usually' 
approach their material independently of consideration of 
moral values has a certain intellectual advantage for the 
moralist. For although he still has to translate economic and 
political statement over into moral terms, there is some guar- 
antee of intellectual objectivity and impartiality in the fact 
that these sciences approach their subject-matter in greater 
detachment from preformed and set moral convictions, since 
the latter may be only the prejudices of tradition or tempera- 
ment. From the biological and psychological sciences, there are 
derivable highly valuable techniques for study of human and 
social problems and the opening of new vistas. For example, 
the discovery of the conditions and the consequences of health 
of body, personal and public, which these sciences have already 
effected, opens the way to a relatively new body of moral 
interests and responsibilities. It is impossible any longer to 
regard health and the conditions which affect it as a merely 
technical or physical matter. Its ramifications with moral 
order and disorder have been clearly demonstrated. 

4. Then there is the body of definitely theoretical methods 
and conclusions which characterize European history for the 
last two thousand years, to say nothing of the doctrines of 
Asiatic thinkers for a still longer period. Keen intellects 
have been engaged in analysis and in the development of di- 
rective principles on a rational basis. Alternative positions 
and their implications have been explored and systematically 
developed. At first sight, the variety of logically incompatible 
positions which have been taken by theorists may seem to the 
student to indicate simply a scene of confusion and conflict. 
But when studied more closely they reveal the complexity of 
moral situations, a complexity so great that while every theory 
may be found to ignore factors and relations which ought to be 
taken into account, each one will also be found to bring to 
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light some phase of the moral life demanding reflective atten- 
tion, and which, save for it, might have remained hidden. The 
proper inference to be drawn is not that we should make a 
mechanical compromise or an eclectic combination of the 
different theories, but that each great system of moral thought 
brings to light some point of view from which the facts of our 
own situations are to be looked at and studied. Theories 
afford us at least a set of questions with which we may ap- 
proach and challenge present conditions. 

§ 7. CLASSIFICATION OF PROBLEMS 

For the remaining portion of this Second Part we shall be 
occupied mainly with a consideration of some of the chief 
classic theories about morals which have left a moral impress 
on civilization. A survey of these theories brings out certain 
underlying differences of emphasis and resulting intellectual 
problems, which the student will be put in possession of, 
before taking up the conceptions themselves. Roughly speak- 
ing, theories will be found to vary primarily because some of 
them attach chief importance to purposes and ends, leading 
to the concept of the Good as ultimate; while some others 
are impressed by the importance of law and regulation, 
leading up to the supremacy of the concepts of Duty and the 
Right; while a third set regards approbation and disapproba- 
tion, praise and blame as the primary moral fact, thus termi- 
nating with making the concepts of Virtue and Vice central. 
Within each tendency, there are further differences of opinion 
as to what is the Good, the nature of Duty, Law, and the 
Right, and the relative standing of different virtues. 

1. That men form purposes, strive for the realization of 
ends, is an established fact. If it is asked why they do so, the 
only answer to the question, aside from saying that they do 
so unreasonably from mere blind custom, is that they strive 
to attain certain goals because they believe that these ends 
have an intrinsic value of their own; they are good^ satisfactory. 
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The chief province of reason in practical matters is to dis- 
criminate between ends that merely seem good and those which 
are really so — ^between specious^ deceptive goods, and lasting 
true goods. Men have desires; immediately and apart from 
reflection they want this and that thing, food, a companion, 
money, fame and repute, health, distinction among their fellows, 
power, the love of friends, the admiration of rivals, etc. But 
why do they want these things? Because value is attributed 
to them; because they are thought to be good. As the scholas- 
tics said, we desire sub specie boni; beneath all the special ends 
striven for is the common idea of the Good, the Satisfying, 
Theories which regard ends as the important thing in morals 
accordingly make the conception of Good central in theory. 
Since men often take things to be good in anticipatory judg- 
ment which are not so in fact, the problem of this group of 
theories is to determine the real good as distinct from the 
things that merely seem to be so, or, what is the same thing, 
the permanent good from transitory and fleeting goods. From 
the side of attitude and disposition, the fundamental matter 
is therefore the insight and wisdom which is able to discriminate 
between ends that deceptively promise satisfaction and the 
ends which truly constitute it. The great problem of morals 
on this score is the attainment of right knowledge. 

2. To other observers of human life, the control of desire 
and appetite has seemed much more fundamental than their 
satisfaction. Many of them are suspicious of the very princi- 
ple of desire and of the ends which are connected with it. 
Desire seems to them so personal and so bent on its own satis- 
faction as to be the source of temptation, to be the cause which 
leads men to deviate from the lawful course of action. Em- 
pirically, these thinkers are struck by the role played in 
human government by commands, prohibitions, and all the 
devices that regulate the play of passions and desires. To 
them, the great problem is to discover some underl 5 dng 
authority which shall control the formation of aims and pur- 
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poses. The lower animals follow desire and appetite because 
they have no conception of regulative law; men have the 
consciousness of being bound by a principle superior to im- 
pulse and want. The morally right and the naturally satisfy- 
ing are often in conflict and the heart of the moral struggle 
is to subordinate good to the demands of duty. The theory 
that makes ends supreme has been called the teleological 
(from the Greek, reXos, end); the theory which makes law 
and duty supreme, the jural. 

3. There is another group of thinkers who feel that the 
principle of ends and rational insight places altogether too 
much emphasis upon the intellectual factor in human nature, 
and that the theory of law and duty is too legal, external, 
and stringent. They are struck by the enormous part played 
in human life by facts of approbation and condemnation, 
praise and blame, reward and punishment, encouragement 
of some courses of action, resentment at others, and pressure 
to keep persons from adopting those courses which are frowned 
upon. They find in human nature a spontaneous tendency to 
favor some lines of conduct, and to censure and penalize 
other modes of action, a tendency which in time is extended 
from acts to the dispositions from which the acts flow. Out 
of the mass of approbations arise the ideas of virtue and 
vice; the dispositions which are socially commended and en- 
couraged constituting the excellencies of character which are 
to be cultivated, vices and defects being those traits which 
are condemned. Those who hold to this theory have no diffi- 
culty in demonstrating the great role of commendation and 
disfavor in customary morality. The problem of reflective 
morality and hence of theory is to lay bare the standard or 
criterion implicit in current social approbation and reproach. 
In general, they agree that what men like and praise are acts 
and motives that tend to serve others, while those acts and 
motives which are condemned are those which bring harm in- 
stead of benefit to others. Reflective morality makes this 
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principle of popular moral judgments conscious, and one to 
be rationally adopted and exercised. 

In our succeeding chapters we shall consider these three 
types of theory and the various subdivisions into which they 
have evolved. Our aim will be not so much to determine which 
is true and which false as to see what factors of permanent 
value each group contributes to the clarification and direction 
of reflective morality. 
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ENDS, THE GOOD AND WISDOM 

§ 1 . REFLECTION AND ENDS 

The question of what ends a man should live for does not 
arise as a general problem in customary morality. It is fore- 
stalled by the habits and institutions which a person finds 
existing all about him. What others, especially elders, are 
doing provides the ends for which one should act. These ends 
are sanctioned by tradition; they are hallowed by the semi- 
divine character of the ancestors who instituted the customs; 
they are set forth by the wise elders, and are enforced by the 
rulers. Individuals trespass, deviating from these established 
purposes, but they do so with the conviction that thereby 
social condemnation, reenforced by supernatural penalties in- 
flicted by divine beings, ensues. There are today multitudes 
of men and women who take their aims from what they 
observe to be going on around them. They accept the aims 
provided by religious teachers, by political authorities, by 
persons in the community who have prestige. Failure to adopt 
such a course would seem to many persons to be a kind of 
moral rebellion or anarchy. Many other persons find their 
ends practically forced upon them. Because of lack of educa- 
tion and because of economic stress they for the most part 
do just what they have to do. In the absence of the possibility 
of real choice, such a thing as reflection upon purposes and the 
attempt to frame a general theory of ends and of the good 
would seem to be idle luxuries. 

There can, however, be no such thing as reflective morality 
except where men seriously ask by what purposes they should 
direct their conduct and why they should do so; what it is 
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which makes their purposes good. This intellectual search 
for ends is bound to arise when customs fail to give required 
guidance. And this failure happens when old institutions 
break down; when invasions from without and inventions 
and innovations from within radically alter the course of life. 

If habit fails, the sole alternative to caprice and random 
action is reflection. And reflection upon what one shall do 
is identical wnth formation of ends. Moreover, when social 
change is great, and a great variety of conflicting aims are 
suggested, reflection cannot be limited to the selection of one 
end out of a number which are suggested by conditions. Think- 
ing has to operate creatively to form new ends. 

Every habit introduces continuity into activity; it furnishes 
a permanent thread or axis. When custom breaks down, the 
only thing which can link together the succession of various 
acts is a common purpose running through separate acts. 
An end-in- view gives unity and continuity, whether it be the 
securing of an education, the carrying on of a military cam- 
paign, or the building of a house. The more inclusive the aim 
in question the broader is the unification which is attained. 
Comprehensive ends may connect together acts performed 
during a long span of years. To the common soldier or even 
to the general in command, winning the campaign may be a 
suflaciently comprehensive aim to unify acts into conduct- 
But some one is bound to ask: What then? To what uses 
shall victory when achieved be put? At least that question is 
bound to be asked, provided men are intelligently interested 
in their behavior and are not governed by chance and the pres- 
sure of the passing moment. The development of inclusive and 
emduring aims is the necessary condition of the application of 
reflection in conduct; indeed, they are Pwo names for the same 
fact. There can be no such thing as reflective morality where 
there is not solicitude for the ends to which action is directed. 

Habit and impulse have consequences, just as every occur- 
rence has effects. But merely as habit, impulse, and appetite 
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tliey do not lead to foresight of what will happen as a con- 
sequence of their operation. An animal is moved by hunger 
and the outcome is satisfaction of appetite and the nourish- 
ment of the body. In the case of a human being, having mature 
experience upon which to faU back, obstacles in the way of 
satisfaction of hunger, difficulties encountered in the pursuit 
of food, will make a man aware of what he wants: — the out- 
come will be anticipated as an end-in-view, as something de- 
sired and striven for. Behavior has ends in the sense of results 
which put an end to that particular activity, while an end-in- 
view arises when a particular consequence is foreseen and being 
foreseen is consciously adopted by desire and deliberately 
made the directive purpose of action. A purpose or aim repre- 
sents a craving, an urge, translated into the idea of an ob- 
ject, as blind hunger is transformed into a purpose through 
the thought of a food which is wanted, say flour, which then 
develops into the thought of grain to be sown and land to be 
cultivated: — a whole series of activities to be intelligently 
carried on. 

An end-in-view thus differs on one side from a mere antici- 
pation or prediction of an outcome, and on the other side from 
the propulsive force of mere habit and appetite. In distinction 
from the first, it involves a want, an impulsive urge and 
forward drive; in distinction from the second, it involves an 
intellectual factor, the thought of an object which gives 
meaning and direction to the urge. This connection between 
purpose and desire is the source of one whole class of moral 
problems. Attainment of learning, professional skill, wealth, 
power, would not be animating purposes unless the thought of 
some result were unified with some intense need of the self, for 
it takes thought to convert an impulse into a desire centered 
in an object. But on the other end, a strong craving tends 
to exclude thought. It is in haste for its own speedy realiza- 
tion. An intense appetite, say thirst, impels to immediate 
action without thought of its consequences, as a very thirsty 
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man at sea tends to drink salt water without regard to objec- 
tive results. Deliberation and inquiry, on the other hand, take 
time; they demand delay, the deferring of immediate action. 
Craving does not look beyond the moment, but it is of the 
very nature of thought to look toward a remote end. 

§ 2 . ENDS AND THE GOOD: THE UNION OE DESIRE AND THOUGHT 

There is accordingly a conflict brought about within the 
self. The impetus of reflection when it is aroused is to look 
ahead; to hunt out and to give weight to remoter consequences. 
But the force of craving, the impulsion of immediate need, 
call thought back to some near-by object in which want will 
find its immediate and direct satisfaction. The wavering and 
conflict which result are the groxmd for the theory which hold? 
that there is an inherent warfare in the moral life between 
desire and reason; the theory that appetite and desire tend to 
delude us with deceptive goods, leading us away from the true 
end that reason holds up to view. In consequence, some moral- 
ists have gone so far as to hold that appetite and impulse 
are inherently evil, being expressions of the lust of the flesh, 
a power which pulls men away from the ends which reason 
approves. This view, however, is impossible. No idea or 
object could operate as an end and become a purpose imless 
it were connected with some need; otherwise it would be a mere 
idea without any moving and iny)elling power. 

In short, while there is conflict, it is not between desire and 
reason, but between a desire which wants a near-by object 
and a desire which wants an object which is seen by thought 
to occur in consequence of an intervening series of conditions, 
or in the ^dong run'’; it is a conflict between two objects pre- 
sented in thought, one corresponding to a want or appetite 
just as it presents itself in isolation, the other correspond- 
ing to the want thought of in relation to other wants. Fear 
may suggest flight or lying to a man as ends to be sought; 
further thought may bring a man to a conviction that 
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steadfastness and truthfulness will insure a much largei and 
more enduring good. There is an idea in each case; in the first 
case, an idea of personal safety; in the second instance, an 
idea of, say, the safety of others to be achieved by remaining 
at a post. In each case also there is desire; in the first instance 
a desire which lies close to natural impulse and instinct; in 
the second instance, a desire which would not be aroused 
were it not that thought brings into view remote consequences. 
In one case, original impulse dictates the thought of the object; 
in the other case, this original impulse is transformed into a 
different desire because of objects which thought holds up to view , " 
But no matter how elaborate and how rational is the object 
of thought, it is impotent unless it arouses desire. 

In other words, there is nothing intrinsically bad about raw 
impulse and desire. They become evil in contrast with another 
desire whose object includes more inclusive and more enduring 
consequences. What is morally dangerous in the desire as 
it first shows itself is its tendency to confine attention to 
its own immediate object and to shut out the thought of a 
larger whole of conduct. 

William James has truly described the situation. 

“What constitutes the difficulty for a man laboring under an 
unwise passion to act as if the passion were unwise? . . . The dif- 
ficulty is mental; it is that of getting the idea of the wise action 
to stay before the mind at all. Whenever any strong emotional 
state is upon us, the tendency is for no images but those which 
are congruous with it to come up. If others by chance offer them- 
selves, they are instantly smothered and crowded out. ... By 
a sort of self-preserving instinct which our passion has, it feels 
that these chill objects if they once but gain a lodgment will work 
and work till they have frozen the very vital spark from out of 
all our mood. Passion’s cue accordingly is always and everywhere 
to prevent the still small voice from being heard at all.” ^ 

^ Principles of Psychology, Vol. II., pp. 562--563. The entire passage, pp. 561— 
569, should be consulted. What is said Vol. I., pp. 284-290, on the selective 
operation of feeling should also be consulted. 
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The conclusion that the conflict is not between impulse 
and want on the one hand, and a rational end on the other, 
but between two desires and two ends present in thought, 
agrees with our practical experience. Sometimes persons who 
have been subjected to one-sided moral training feel shame 
and remorse because some malicious or foul idea has come 
into their minds, even though they have not acted upon it 
but have speedily dismissed it. Momentary impulses enter our 
minds by ail sorts of channels. Unless a person is responsible 
for having previously cultivated habits which excite and 
strengthen them, he has no ground for moral blame of him- 
self, merely because the idea of a certain end has popped 
into his head.” His moral condition depends upon what he 
does with the idea afier it has presented itself. That is to say, 
the real object of moral judgment is a union between thought 
and purposeful desire. There is also a temptation to indulge 
freely in purely imaginative satisfactions of desires known to 
be unworthy, on the ground that no harm is done as long as 
the desires are kept within the realm of fancy and do not pass 
into overt conduct. This \iew of things overlooks the fact 
that giving way to thoughts of the pleasurable satisfaction of 
desires actually strengthens the force of a desire and adds 
to its power to eventuate in overt action on some future 
occasion. There can be no separation morally of desire and 
thought because the union of thought and desire is just what 
makes an act voluntary. 

The same result is reached when we consider inhibition of 
desire versus free surrender to it. There are different kinds of 
inhibition, and they have very different moral values and 
consequences. One sort is a deliberate exclusion of the appe- 
tite and impulse from the field of thinking and observation; 
there is then a suppression which simply drives the desire into 
underground channels. In this case there is no weakening of 
its power, but only a shift so that it exercises its power in- 
directly. On the other hand, all thinking exercises by its 
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very nature an inhibitory effect. It delays tbe operation of 
desire, and tends to call up new considerations which alter 
the nature of the action to which one felt originally impelled. 
This inhibitory action does not consist in smothering or 
suppressing desire but in transforming a desire into a form 
which is more intelligent because more cognizant of relations 
and bearings. 

A third confirmation in practical experience is found in the 
issue of sacrifice versus indulgence. Here too we find that the 
true solution of the problem lies in bringing thought and desire 
together instead of pitting them against each other. Sometimes 
sacrifice is made an end in itself. This is equivalent to treating 
an impulse as evil in and of itself. Sacrifice of this sort ends in 
maiming life, curtailing power, and narrowing the horizon 
of opportunities for action. But there is another kind of re> 
nunciation which takes place when some end is perceived 
which is judged to be more worthy, and desire is attached to 
this better end which thought discloses. No one can have 
everything he wants; our powers are too limited and our 
environment too unyielding to permit of any such state of 
affairs. In consequence we must give up, sacrifice, some 
objects which desire places before us. Unwillingness to make 
any sacrifice merely indicates immaturity of character, like 
that of a young child who supposes he can compass aU the 
objects of his heart’s desire. Reflection has its normal func- 
tion in placing the objects of desire in a perspective of relative 
values, so that when we give up one good we do it because we 
see another which is of greater worth and which evokes a more 
inclusive and a more enduring desire. We then escape from 
that kind of renunciation which Goethe called blasphemous, 
as well as from that which makes it a good in and of itself. 
For as Goethe pointed out, renunciation tends to be thought- 
less. ^^We renounce particular things at each moment by 
sheer levity, if only we can grasp something else the next 
moment. We merely put one passion in place of another: 
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business, inclinations, amusements, hobbies. We try them all, 
one after another, only to cry out in the end that 'all is 
vanity.’” Once more, thoughtful desire is the alternative 
both to suppression of desire and to yielding to a desire just 
as it first presents itself. 

An understanding of the relationship between the propul- 
sive, urging force of desire and the widening scope of thought 
enables us to imderstand what is meant by mllj especially by 
the term a "strong will.” Sometimes the latter is confused 
with mere stiff-necked obstinacy — a blind refusal to alter 
one’s purpose no matter what new considerations thinking 
can produce. Sometimes it is confused with an intense al- 
though brief display of spasmodic external energy, even 
though the forceful manifestation is nothing better than a 
great ado about nothing. In reality "strength of will” (or, to 
speak more advisedly, of character) consists of an abiding 
identification of impulse with thought, in which impulse pro- 
\ndes the drive while thought supplies consecutiveness, pa- 
tience, and persistence, leading to a unified course of conduct. 
It is not the same as obstinacy because instead of insisting 
on repetition of the same act, it is observant of changes of con- 
ditions and is flexible in making new adjustments. It is think- 
ing which is persisted in, even though special ends in view 
change, while the obstinate person insists upon the same act 
even when thinking would disclose a wiser course. In the pas- 
sage quoted, James says that the difficulty in holding to a reso- 
lution when a strong passion is upon us is mental. It consists in 
the difficulty of maintaining an idea, in keeping attention alert 
and continuous. But at the same time, mere thinking would 
not lead to action; thinking must be taken up into vital im- 
pulse and desire in order to have body and weight in action. 

From the peculiar union of desire and thought in voluntary 
action, it follows that every moral theory which tries to deter- 
mine the end of conduct has a double aspect. In its relation to 
desire, it requires a theory of the Good: the Good is that which 
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satisfies want, craving, which fulfills or makes complete the 
need which stirs to action. In its relation to thought^ or as an 
idea of an object to be attained, it imposes upon those about 
to act the necessity for rational insight, or moral wisdom. 
For experience shows, as we have seen, that not every satis- 
faction of appetite and craving turns out to be a good; many 
ends seem good while we are under the influence of strong 
passion which in actual experience and in such thought a.s 
might have occurred in a cool moment are actually bad. The 
task of moral theory is thus to frame a theory of Good as the 
end or objective of desire, and also to frame a theory of the 
true, as distinct from the specious, good. In effect this latter 
need signifies the discovery of ends which will meet the de- 
mands of impartial and far-sighted thought as well as satisfy 
the urgencies of desire. 

This double aspect of ends gives a clew to the consideration 
of the different theories which have been advanced, and also a 
criterion for judging their worth. A theory may appear, super- 
ficially, to offer a conception of the Good that connects it 
in a satisfactory way with desire and yet fail to provide the 
conditions which alone would enable the end to afford intel- 
ligent direction to conduct. This is especially true of the first 
theory which we shall now take up. 

§ 3. PLEASURE AS THE GOOD AND THE END 

To many minds it has seemed not only plausible but prac- 
tically self-evident that what makes any object of desire and of 
attainment good is the pleasure which it gives to the one who 
has the experience. We find mankind seeking for many and 
for diverse objects. But why? What is the common quality 
which renders all these different things desirable? According 
to the theory under discussion (called Hedonism, from the 
Greek rjSopri, signifying pleasure) this common quality is 
pleasure. The evidence for the theory is asserted to be found 
in experience itself. Why does and why should any one seek 
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for any object unless he believes it wiU be enjoyed? Why 
should any one avoid any object as evil unless he believes its 
experience will be painful? The words of Bain and of John 
Stuart Mill are typical. The former said: There can be no 
proof offered for the position that happiness is the proper end 
of all human procedures. . . . It is an ultimate or final assump- 
tion to be tested by reference to the individual judgments of 
mankind.’’ The latter said: ^^The only proof capable of being 
given that an object is visible is that people actually see it. 
In like manner the sole proof it is possible to produce that 
anything is desirable is that people do actually desire it.” 

Without going into detail at this point, we may anticipate 
the discussion which follows to the extent of saying that such 
statements suffer from a fatal ambiguity. Happiness may be 
the Good and yet happiness not be the same thing as pleasure. 
Again, the ending able” has two meanings in different words. 
It signifies ^^capable of being seen,” when it occurs in the word 
^'visible.” But in other words, it signifies that which is fit, 
proper, as in the words “enjoyable,” “lovable.” “Desirable” 
signifies not that which is capable of being desired (experience 
shows that about everything has been desired by some one 
at some time) but that which in the eye of impartial thought 
should be desired. It is true, of course, that it would be foolish 
to set up anything as the end of desire, or as desirable, which 
is not actually desired or capable of being desired. But it 
would be equally stupid to assume that what should be de- 
sired can be determined by a mere examination of what men 
do desire, until a critical examination of the reasonableness 
of things desired has taken place. So there is a distinction 
between the enjoy^^i and the &ii]ojahle. 

We have then to examine the hedonistic theory both as a 
theory of desire and as a theory of practical wisdom or pru- 
dence in the choice of ends to be pursued. The very idea of 
an end implies something more or less distant, remote; it 
implies the need of looking ahead, of judging. The advice 
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which it gives to desire is: Respice finem. Consider how you 
will come out if you act upon the desire you now feel; count 
the cost. Calculate consequences over a period of time. Cir- 
cumspection, prudent estimate of the whole course of conse- 
quences set in train, is the precondition of attaining satisfaction 
or the Good. All folly and stupidity consist in failure to con- 
sider the remote, the long run, because of the engrossing and 
blinding power exercised by some present intense desire. 

Our first criticism is devoted to showing that if pleasure be 
taken as the end, no such cool and far-seeing judgment of con- 
sequences as the theory calls for is possible; in other words, 
it defeats itself. For consequences in the way of pleasures 
and pains are just the things in the way of consequences which 
it is most difiicult to estimate. The prudent course is to con- 
sider the end, count the cost, before adopting the course that 
desire suggests. But pleasures are so externally and acciden- 
tally connected with the performance of a deed, that attempt 
to foresee them is probably the stupidest course which could 
be taken in order to secure guidance for action. Suppose a man 
has a desire to visit a sick friend, and tries to determine the 
good by calculation of pleasures and pains. Suppose he is 
especially sensitive to the sight of suffering; suppose a dis- 
agreeable difference of opinion on some topic comes up in the 
course of the interview; suppose some bore turns up during 
the visit: — consider in short the multitude of accidental fea- 
tures of pleasure and pain which are wholly irrelevant to 
making a wise judgment as to what should be done. An in- 
definite number of extraneous circumstances affect the pleas- 
ures and pains which follow from an act, and have results 
which are quite foreign to the intrinsic and foreseeable con- 
sequences of the act. 

We may, however, modify the line of reasoning somewhat, 
and confine the scope of the theory to pleasures and pains 
which so intrinsically accompany the nature of an act that 
they may be calculated. All of us get some pleasure by per- 
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forming the acts which are congenial to our dispositions; such 
acts are, by conception, agreeable; they agree with, suit, our 
own tendencies. An expert in tennis likes to play tennis; an 
artist likes to paint pictures; a scientific man to investigate; 
a philosopher to speculate; a benevolent man to do kindly 
deeds; a brave man seeks out scenes in which endurance 
and loyalty may be exercised, etc. In such cases, given a 
certain structure of character and trend of aptitudes, there 
is an intrinsic basis for foreseeing pleasures and pains, and 
we may limit the theory to such consequences, excluding 
purely accidental ones. 

But in modifying the theory in this way we have really set 
up the man’s existing character as the criterion. A crafty, 
unscrupulous man, will get pleasure out of his sheer wiliness. 
When he thinks of an act which would bring pain in the ex- 
perience of a generous frank person, he will find the thought a 
source of pleasure, and (so by the theory) a good act to 
perform. The same sort of thing wiU be true of the cruel, the 
dissolute, the malicious, person. The pleasures and pains each 
will foresee will be those which are in accord with his present 
character. Imagine two men who momentarily are taken by 
the idea of a harsh revenge upon a man who has inflicted ill 
treatment. For the moment both of them wiU get at least 
a passing pleasure from the image of the other man as over- 
thrown and suffering. But the one who is kind-hearted will 
soon find himself pained at the thought of the harm the other 
man is experiencing; the cruel and revengeful person will 
glow with more and more pleasure the longer he dwells upon 
the distress of his enemy — if pleasure be a sign of goodness, 
the act will indeed be good to him. 

There is thus a double misconception in the theory. Un- 
consciously, it slips in the criterion of the kind of pleasures 
which would be enjoyed by a man already good; the sort 
of pleasures which are taken to be normal. Other things being 
equal, pleasures are certainly a good to be enjoyed, not an evil 
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to be shunned. But the phrase “other things being equaU’ 
covers a good deal of ground. One does not think of the 
pleasures of the dissolute, the dishonest, the mean and stingy, 
person, but of the pleasure of esthetic enjoyment, of friendship 
and good companionship, of knowledge, and so on. But there 
is no denying that characters we morally contemn get actual 
pleasure from their lines of conduct. We may think, and 
quite properly so, that they ought not to, but nevertheless 
they do. There are certain kinds of happiness which the good 
man enjoys which the evil-minded man does not — but the 
reverse is true. And this fact is fatal to the theory that pleas- 
ures constitute the good because of which a given object is 
entitled to be the end of action. 

The other misconception consists in confusion of antici- 
pated, prospective pleasure with the enjoyment immediately 
experienced in the thought of an end. Whenever a future 
object is thought of as an end, the thought arouses a present 
pleasure or discomfort. And any present enjo 3 nnent or dis- 
agreeableness strengthens or weakens the hold of its partic- 
ular object upon our attention. It intensifies or reduces 
the moving force of the object thought of. A desire may be 
inflamed to a practically uncontrollable degree by dwelling 
upon the pleasures which the imagination of it now excites in 
me. But this increase of the dynamic motive power of the 
object has nothing to do with judgment, or foresight of the 
goodness of the consequences which will ensue if we take that 
object to be our end. Indeed, in many cases it is positively 
hostile to sound judgment of future consequences. The most 
which can be said is that after a man has judged that some 
end is good to attain, it is a wise act on his part to foster its 
pleasurable associations. In this way his resolution will be 
confirmed against distractions. A student who has decided to 
spend his evening in study will find his determination weak- 
ened if he continually permits his mind to dwell on the en- 
joyments he might have had by doing something else. 
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Ha2litt said that “pleasure is that which is so in itself. Good 
is that which approves itself on reflection, or the idea of which 
is a source of satisfaction. All pleasure is not therefore, 
morally speaking, equally a good; for all pleasure does not 
equally bear reflecting upon.” 

It is true that there is nothing good to us which does not 
include an element of enjoyment and nothing bad which does 
not contain an element of the disagreeable and repulsive. 
Otherwise the act or object is merely indifferent; it is passed 
by. But the statement that all good has enjoyment as an 
ingredient is not equivalent to the statement that aU pleasure 
is a good. The quotation from Hazlitt points out the differ- 
ence. If we judge, we often find that we cannot approve an 
enjo3rment. This is not because the pleasure is itself evil but 
because judgment brings to light relations of the pleasure- 
giving act and object which we shrink from morally, or are 
ashamed of. An act appeals to us as pleasurable. If we stop 
to think we may find that the pleasure is due to something in 
ourselves which we feel to be unworthy, as to a mean or yellow 
streak. Or when we judge, we approve the enjoyment; not 
because it is in its isolation a good, but because upon examina- 
tion we find that we are willing to stand by the conditions and 
the effects with which the pleasure is connected. Things give 
us pleasure because they are agreeable to (agree with or suit) 
something in our own make-up. When we reflect, we become 
aware of this connection: thus in the judgment to the moral 
value of an enjo3Tnent we are really jud^ng our own character 
and disposition. If you know what sort of things a man 
finds enjoyable and disagreeable you have a sure clew to 
his nature — and the principle applies to ourselves as well 
as to others. 

The prudence or insight which constitutes, from the side of 
the goodness and badness of ends, the chief virtue is thus that 
which is exercised by an impartial and tmdisturbed spectator; 
by a man, not when he is undergoing the urge of a strong desire, 
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but in a moment of calm reflection. In the latter case he 
judges the desire and its satisfaction as elements in a larger 
whole of conduct and character. There may well be as much 
difference in these two attitudes as there is between a man 
pushed by intense desire to the performance of a criminal act 
and the judge who passes upon his act. The important truth 
conveyed by the relation which exists between enjoyment and 
good is that we should integrate the office of the judge — of 
reflection — ^into the formation of our very desires and thus 
learn to take pleasure in the ends which reflection ap- 
proves. 

The conclusion we have arrived at is that there is important 
difference in the intrinsic quality of enjoyments, that a pleasure 
which does not “bear reflecting upon’’ is different in kind from 
one which does bear reflecting upon. While most hedonists 
have held that pleasures are alike, differing only in intensity 
and duration, John Stuart Mill introduced the idea of differ- 
ence in quality. He said, “Human beings have faculties 
more elevated than animal appetites, and when once made 
conscious of them, do not regard anything as happiness that 
does not include their gratification.” 

“Few human creatures would consent to be changed into any of 
the lower animals, for a promise of the fullest allowance of a beast’s 
pleasure; no intelligent human being would consent to be a fool, 
no instructed person would be an ignoramus, no person of feeling 
and conscience would be selfish and base, even though they should 
be persuaded that the fool, the dunce or the rascal is better satis- 
fied with his lot than they are with theirs. ... It is indisputable 
that the being whose capacities of enjo 3 niient are low has the great- 
est chance of having them fully satisfied; and a highly endowed 
being will always feel that any happiness which he can look for, 
as the world is constituted, is imperfect. ... It is better to be a 
human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied; better to be a Socrates 
dissatisfied than a fool satisfied. And if the fool or the pig is of 
a different opinion, it is because he only knows his own side of the 
question. The other party to the comparison knows both sides.” 
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Such a passage wins ready assent from moral common-sense. 
Yet its meaning is not whoUy clear. There are persons who 
have '' known ’’ both higher and lower enjoyments who still 
choose the latter; they prefer, w’e may truly say, to be pigs. It 
is often easier to be a pig than to judge and act like a Socrates — 
and Socrates, one may remind oneself, came to death as a 
consequence of his ^^wisdom.'^ In order that MiU’s statement 
may be acceptable we must include understanding as part of 
the meaning of knowing.’’ In isolation, one enjo3niient 
cannot be said to be higher or lower than another. There is 
nothing intrinsically higher in the enjoyment of a picture or an 
instructive book than there is in that of food — that is, when the 
satisfaction is taken apart from the bearings and relationships 
of the object in Kfe as a connected whole. There are times when 
the satisfaction of hunger takes precedence of other satis- 
factions; it is at that time — for the time being — “higher.” We 
conclude that the truth contained in MiU’s statement is not 
that one “faculty” is inherently higher than another, but 
that a satisfaction which is seen, by reflection based on large 
experience, to unify in a harmonious way his whole system of 
desires is higher in quality than a good which is such only in 
relation to a particular want in isolation. The entire implica- 
tion of Mill’s statement is that the satisfaction of the whole self 
in any end and object is a very different sort of thing from the 
satisfaction of a single and independent appetite. It is doing no 
violence to ordinary speech to say that the former kind of sat- 
isfaction is denoted by the term “happiness,” and the latter 
kind by the term “pleasure,” so that Mill’s argument points 
not so much to a different quality in different pleasures, as it 
does to a difference in quality between an enduring satisfaction 
of the whole self and a transient satisfaction of some isolated 
element in the self. 

We therefore not only may but must, in accordance writh 
facts, make a distinction between pleasures and happiness, 
weU-being, what Aristotle called eudaimonia. There is no such 
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thing strictly speaking as a pleasure; pleasure is pleasant^^^, 
an abstract noun designating objects that are pleasant, agree- 
able. And any state of affairs is pleasant or agreeable which is 
congenial to the existing state of a person whatever that may 
be. 

What is agreeable at one time disagrees at another; what 
pleases in health is distasteful in fatigue or illness; what 
annoys or disgusts in a state of repletion is gratif 3 dng when 
one is hungry and eager. And on a higher scale, that which is 
pleasant to a man of generous disposition arouses aversion 
in a mean and stingy person. What is pleasant to a child may 
bore an adult; the objects that gratify a scholar are repulsive 
to a boor. Pleasantness and unpleasantness are accordingly 
signs and symptoms of the things which at a particular time 
are congenial to a particular make-up of the organism and 
character. And there is nothing in a symptom of the quality of 
an existing character which fits it to be a desirable end, how- 
ever much it may serve as a guide or a warning. 

There is something accidental in the merely agreeable and 
gratifying. They happen to us. A man may get pleasure by 
finding a sum of money on the street, eating a good dinner, 
running unexpectedly across an old friend. Or a man stumbles 
and falls, hurts himself and suffers pain; or, through no fault 
of his own he experiences an intensely disagreeable disappoint- 
ment. It would be absurd to attribute goodness or badness in 
any moral sense to these things which have no intrinsic con- 
nection with deliberate action. There is nothing more produc- 
tive of suffering than the loss of a dear friend, but no one 
thinks of the man who suffers the loss as thereby injured in 
character. A ^Tucky” man experiences pleasant objects to an 
imusual degree, but he may only be rendered obtuse, thought- 
less and conceited because of that fact. 

Happiness, on the contrary, is a stable condition, because it 
is dependent not upon what transiently happens to us but 
upon the standing disposition of the self. One may find happi- 
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ness in the midst of annoyances; be contented and cheerful 
in spite of a succession of ^sagreeable experiences, if one has 
braveness and equanimity of soul. Agreeableness depends 
upon the way a particular event touches us; it tends to focus 
attention on the self, so that a love of pleasures as such tends 
to render one selfish or greedy. Happiness is a matter of the 
disposition we actively bring with us to meet situations, the 
qualities of mind and heart with which we greet and interpret 
situations. Even so it is not directly an end of desire and effort, 
n the sense of an end-in-view purposely sought for, but is 
rather an end-product, a necessary accompaniment, of the 
character which is interested in objects that are enduring and 
intrinsically related to an outgoing and expansive nature. As 
George Eliot remarked in her novel, Romola, “It is only a 
poor sort of happiness that could ever come by caring very 
much about our own narrow pleasures. We can only have the 
highest happiness, such as goes along vlth being a great man, 
by having wide thought and much feeling for the rest of the 
world as well as ourselves; and this sort of happiness often 
brings so much pain with it, that we can only tell it from pain 
by its being what we would choose before everything else, 
because our souls see it is good.” ^ 

Happiness as distinct from pleasure is a condition of the 
self. There is a difference between a tranquil pleasure and 
tranquillity of mind; there is contentment with external cir- 
cumstances because they cater to our immediate enjo3mient, 
and there is contentment of character and spirit which is 
maintained in adverse circumstances. A criterion can be 
given for marking off mere transient gratification from true 
happiness. The latter issues from objects which are enjoyable 
in themselves but which also reenforce and enlarge the other 
desires and tendencies which are sources of happiness; in 

^ That ^‘happiness,” so conceived, forms a standard oj judgment rather than 
an end of desire is a fact which is taken np in the Chapter on Approbation. 
See pp. 269-272. 
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a pleasure there is no such harmonizing and expanding tend- 
ency . There are powers within us whose exercise creates and 
strengthens objects that are enduring and stable while it 
pcludes objects which occasion those merely transient grat- 
ifications that produce restlessness and peevishness. Harmony 
and readiness to expand into union with other values is a 
mark of happiness. Isolation and liability to conflict and 
interference are marks of those states which are exhausted 
in being pleasurable. 

§ 4. TBOE EPICUREAN THEORY OF GOOD AND WISDOM 

We now pass on to another theory of the proper end of 
desire and thought — that known as the Epicurean. The ver- 
sions we have been dealing with are occupied with future 
ends, the thought of which should regulate present desire and 
effort. But future enjoyments and sufferings are notoriously 
uncertain. They are contingent upon all sorts of external 
circumstances, of which even the most fundamental, the per- 
sistence of life itself, is highly precarious. Reflection upon 
the vicissitudes of life led therefore some observers to regard 
solicitude for the future as a source of worry and anxiety, 
rather than as a condition of attaining the good. There is no 
wisdom in finding good in what is exposed to circumstances 
beyond our control; such conduct is rather a manifestation of 
foUy, The part of wisdom is then to cultivate the present 
moment as it passes, to extract from it all the enjoyment which 
it is capable of yielding. Carpe diem. The idea is poetically 
expressed in the lines of Edna. St. Vincent Millay: 

“I bum my candle at both ends, 

It will not last the night; 

But ah, my foes, and oh, my friends 
It gives a lovely light—” 

It is grossly expressed in the sa3dng “ Eat, drink and be merry, 
for tomorrow we die.” 

There is nevertheless on this theory great difference between 
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a thoughtless grasping at the pleasures of the moment, and a 
reflectively regulated procedure. Experience teaches that 
some enjo3niients are extremely fleeting and are also likely to 
be followed by reactions of discomfort and suffering. Such is 
the case with all extreme and violent pleasures. Indulgence 
in intense pleasure rarely pays; it is a liability rather than an 
asset. For experience shows that such a pleasure usually 
plunges us into situations that are attended with inconvenience 
and suffering. Those enjoyments which turn out to be good 
are calm and equable pleasures; experience discloses that these 
spring from intellectual and esthetic sources which, being 
within us, are within our control. Pleasures of the appetites, 
like sex, may be more intense, but they are not so enduring 
nor so likely to give rise to future occasions of enjoyment as 
those which come from books, friendship, the fostering of 
esthetic delight. Our senses and appetites are concerned with 
external things, and hence commit us to situations we cannot 
control. Of the delights of the senses, however, those of the 
eye and ear are better worth cultivating than those of taste 
and smell. For the former are more closely associated with 
intellectual pleasures, and also with conditions more com- 
mon, more widely spread, in nature. Enjoyment of sunlight, 
moving waters, fresh air, is tranquil and easily obtainable. 
To entrust one’s gratifications to objects of luxury is to com- 
mit one^s self to troublesome search and probable disappoint- 
ment. The simple life is the good life because it is the one 
most assured of present enjo)unent. Private friendship is 
better than public life. For friends gather together naturally 
and foster harmony. To engage in public life is to put one’s for- 
tunes at the disposal of things beyond control, and to involve 
oneself in violent changes or at least continual vicissitudes. 

This theory constitutes Epicureanism in its original form — 
a doctrine far removed from that surrender to voluptuous 
pleasures often associated with the name. Its maxim is to 
cherish those elements of enjoyment in the present which 
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are most assured, and to avoid entanglement in external cir- 
cumstances. This emphasis upon the conditions of security of 
present enjoyment is at once the strong and the weak point 
in the Epicurean doctrine. 

The theory avoids the difficulties about foresight and cal- 
culation of future pleasures and pains which nullify the t 3 ^e 
of theory previously considered. It is a matter of experience, 
personal and social, that gentle and equable enjo 5 ment is 
safer and more lasting than the vehement gratifications of 
excessive excitement. The person cultivated in books, intel- 
lectual pursuits, apt in friendly companionship, has sources 
of satisfaction more wholly within himself than has the per- 
son given to sensual pleasures or to the pursuit of money 
and fame. There is obviously sound sense in the maxim as 
far as it goes. The lesson is particularly needed in periods of 
bustle, hurry, and luxury, when men are carried away by 
interest in external and passing things, preoccupied with the 
material consequences of machinery and business and lose 
possession of themselves. 

On the other hand, the doctrine is fundamentally one of 
withdrawal and restriction, even if it take the form of a high 
intellectual “disinterestedness,” aloof from the ado and m^l6e 
of practical affairs. If it were possible to isolate the present 
from the future, perhaps no better working mle for attaining 
happiness could be found. But the quality of selfish engross- 
ment in one’s own enjoyment which seems to cling to the doc- 
trine is a necessary product of the attempt to exclude concern 
for the future. The doctrine is, ultimately, one of seclusion 
and passivity. It not only omits the enjojment which comes 
from stmggle against adverse conditions, with effort to achieve 
the difihcult, but it is a doctrine of retreat from the scene of 
struggle in which the mass of men are perforce engaged. It 
is a doctrine which can appeal only to those who are already 
advantageously situated. It presupposes that there are others 
who are doing the hard, rough work of the world, so that the 
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few can live a life of tranquil relBnement. It is selfisli because 
of what it excludes. It is a doctrine which will always flourish, 
though probably under some other name than Epicureanism, 
when social conditions are troubled and harsh, so that men of 
cultivation tend to withdraw into themselves and devote 
themselves to intellectual and esthetic refinement. 

§ 5 . SUCCESS AS THE END 

A third variant of the theory that the chief moral demand 
is for wisdom in choice of ends is the doctrine of ‘^success,” 
understood in the sense of enlightened self-interest. This 
theory is not committed to any particular doctrine about 
pleasures and pains, and has rarely been formulated with the 
intellectual precision of the other principles. But it is widely 
acted upon in practice. It is hinted at in the saying that 
“honesty is the best policy.’’ It tends to prevail in what are 
called practical affairs; business, politics, administration, wher- 
ever achievement and failure can be measured in terms of 
external power, repute, making money, and attainment of 
social status. The doctrine puts a high estimate on efficiency, 
on getting things done; it admires thrift, shrewdness, indus- 
triousness, and condemns laziness and stupidity. It is sus- 
picious of art, save as an embellishment of practical success, 
and is distrustful of distinctively intellectual pursuits save 
when they bear tangible practical fruit. 

In spite of the fact that moralists generally take a dispar- 
aging attitude toward this view of life, there is something to 
be said for it. Enlightened self-interest, planning and cal- 
culation for success, do not seem to rank very high as motives. 
But when one considers the amount of harm done by sheer 
ignorance, folly, carelessness, by surrender to momentary whim 
and impulse, one may safely conclude that the state of things 
would be better than it is if more persons were moved by 
intelligent interest in external achievement. And when we 
consider how much that has prided itseff upon being moral 
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has been content with mere ‘‘meaning well,” with good in- 
tentions (which according to the saying help to “pave hell”), 
that are devoid of energy in action and efficiency in execu- 
tion, one cannot withhold a modicum of respect for a doctrine 
that lays stress upon accomplishment, even if its standard of 
accomplishment is not high. Moreover there are compara- 
tively few who can afford to despise reference to success in 
achievement. Students, engineers, professional men are likely 
to be steadied in their callings by regard for success. The 
maxim of prudence, interpreted to signify expediency in respect 
to achievement, at least tends to hold men to their work, and 
to protect them from distraction and waste of time and 
energy. 

When all allowances are made, however, the defects of the 
doctrine are sufficiently obvious. It hardly rises above the 
more external aspects of life; it encourages the idea of “rising,” 
of “getting on,” of “making a go,” while it accepts without 
question current estimates of what these things consist in. 
It does not criticize the scheme of values which happens to 
be current, say, in an age when men are devoted to pecuniary 
gain. It encourages conceiving of gain and loss in tangible 
material terms. The idea of success in the general sense of 
achievement is a necessary part of all morality that is not futile 
and confined to mere states of inner feeling. But the theory in 
question commits itself to a superficial, conventional, and 
xmexamined conception of what constitutes achievement. It 
pins its faith to certain values at the expense of others more 
human and more significant. Morality must be “worldly” 
enough to take account of the fact that we live in a world where 
things have to be done. But that does not signify that achieve- 
ment should be understood in a worldly-nainded way. 

§ 6. ASCETICISM AS THE END 

Another interpretation of the nature of wisdom in the forma- 
tion of ends and judgment of the good was put forth in Greece 
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by the Cynic school As we have seen the great problem con- 
cerning ends is to discriminate between those which are ^^good ’’ 
in a near-by and partial view, and those which are enduringly 
and inclusively good. The former are more obvious; the latter 
depend upon the exercise of reflection and often can be dis- 
covered and sustained in thought only by reflection which is 
patient and thorough. Even so, it is notorious that things 
which are simply judged to be good are pallid and without 
power to move us compared with wanner and nearer goods 
which make a direct appeal to those impulses and desires that 
are already urgent. Hence, the Cynic school thought it the 
part of moral wisdom to treat practical exercises which form 
stable habits as the important thing. Artisans and craftsmen 
are skilful and persistent in pursuit of aims not in virtue of 
reflection and theory, but because of habits formed by exer- 
cise. Why not carry the principle over into morals generally? 
The great thing is to attain command over immediate appetite 
and desire. Thinking is comparatively impotent in giving 
this command; trained habit is potent. The moral maxim is 
then to practice the right act till habit is firm. 

In the precise form in which the theory was advanced by 
the Cynic school it has not had great influence. But the under- 
lying conception that wisdom consists in subjection and dis- 
cipline of desire, and that this subordination is obtained by 
deliberate exercise rather than by reflection, has become an im- 
portant part of all those moral ideas which have a Puritanical 
color. In the extreme form, the principle is called Asceticism 
(from the Greek, ao'icTjcrts, exercise, discipline). Popularly, 
the view is presumed to be opposed to the very idea of happi- 
ness and satisfaction. It does look with suspicion upon aU 
ordinary forms of gratification as morally dangerous. But it 
does so in the interest of a final satisfaction of a different 
type — as a martyr endures suffering in this world in the hope 
of eternal happiness in another world, or if not that, then be- 
cause of the satisfaction he obtains through being faithful to 
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Ms principles. Ordinary pleasures are deceptive; they mislead 
judgment and action. Their deceptive quality is what stands 
between us and the wisdom that lays hold of the true good. 
The pleasures of ordinary desire are so strong that the latter 
have to be subdued if we are to be loyal to real satisfaction. 
The way to subdue them is to engage systematically in exer- 
cises wMch are naturally uncongenial; then we harden our- 
selves to pain and steel ourselves against the seductions of 
desire. Repeated exercise moreover weakens the intensity of 
desire. 

John Locke was no ascetic. Yet there is an ascetic element 
contained in Ms statement that ‘Ht seems plain to me that 
the principle of all virtue and excellency lies in a power of 
denying ourselves the satisfaction of our desires when reason 
does not authorize them.'’ And he goes on to add, ‘‘TMs 
power is got by custom, made easy and familiar by an early 
practise. If therefore I might be heard I would urge that con- 
trary to the ordinary way, children should be used to submit 
their desires and go without their longings even from their 
very cradles.” ^ Nor was William James an ascetic. Yet in 
Ms discussion of Habit he says, ^^Keep the faculty of effort 
ahve in yourself by a little gratuitous exercise every day. 
That is, be systematically ascetic or heroic in unnecessary 
points. Do every day or two sometMng for no other reason 
than that you would rather not do it, so that when the hour 
of dire need draws nigh it may not find you unnerved and 
untrained to stand the test.” ^ 

It is impossible not to recognize an element of truth in such 
advice. Ends contemplated only in thought are weak in 
comparison with the urgencies of passion. Our reflective 
judgment of the good needs an ally outside of reflection. Habit 
is such an ally. And habits are not maintained save by exer- 
cise; they are not self-generated. They are produced only by 

^ Of Ediication, sec. 38. 

^Principles cf Psychology, I,, p. 125. 
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a course of action which is persisted in, and the required per- 
sistence cannot be left to chance. It is not necessary to go to 
the extreme of ascetic doctrine and hold that there is something 
inherently beneficial in enduring pain and suppressing enjoy- 
ment. But it is a fact that some degree of unpleasantness is 
almost sure to attend the first performance of deeds that are 
done for the sake of forming a strong habit. ^'Discipline’’ 
is proverbially hard to undergo. 

The criticism of this theory is in principle similar to that 
directed against both Epicureanism and the doctrine of suc- 
cessful policy. There is an element of truth in the idea that 
exercise is necessary to form habits strong enough to resist 
the solicitations of passion. But as in the case of cultivating 
immediate gentle pleasures and of aiming at achievement, 
this element of truth should be stated positively, not nega- 
tively. Instead of making the subjugation of desire an end in 
itself, it should be treated ^s a necessary function in the de- 
velopment of a desire which will bring about a more inclusive 
and enduring good. Few indeed at present go to the extremes 
of the early ascetics who looked with suspicion upon the family, 
state, art, and science since these may cater to sexual appe- 
tite, earthly ambition for power, or indulge the lust of the 
eye and the pride of intellect. But professed moralists still 
sometimes repel others, especially the young, from all morals 
by identif3dng morality with the negative for the sake of 
the negative, with restraint as itself an end. 

There is not much danger in most circles in modern society 
that the ascetic principle will be taken seriously; there is, 
however, a real danger that it will affect the teaching of 
morals in some quarters to such a degree as to throw those 
taught over to the opposite extreme, and thus instigate them to 
lake up with the doctrine that all inhibition is dangerous, and 
that every impulse should be ^‘expressed” and every desire 
indulged. What is dangerous is not inhibition but those 
methods of tr3ring to accomplish it which do not in fact 
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inhibit or control, but which merely cover the desire up from 
consciousness, force it below observation and thought, and 
thus encourage it to work in indirect and morbid channels. 
All thought involves inhibition, if only that of delay until the 
worth of a desire has been inquired into; usually it involves a 
further control in which the original desire is subordinated 
by being taken up into a larger purpose. 

The error of the ascetic and the “free-expression’’ theories 
is the same. It is the failure to see that the negative element 
of restraint is valuable as a factor in the formation of a new 
end and the construction of a new good. The important thing 
is the realization of this new good, something to be attained by 
positive means not by sheer endeavor to stamp out contrary 
impulses. The larger good when dwelt upon alone has the 
power to attenuate the force of opposed tendencies. The real 
danger lies in dallying, in toying, with the immediately urgent 
impulse, postponing decisive action in behalf of the approved 
end. As James says, ‘‘No matter how full a reservoir of max- 
ims one may possess ... if one has not taken advantage of 
every concrete opportunity to act^ one^s character may remain 
entirely unaffected for the better. . . . Let the expression be 
the least thing in the world — speaking genially to one’s aunt, 
or giving up one’s seat in a horse car, if nothing more heroic 
offers — but let it not fail to take place.” What Milton calls 
“fugitive and cloistered virtue” is fugitive because it is 
cloistered, because it is not decisively acted upon when the 
occasion presents itself. Genuine power is gained not by 
exercises performed for their own sake, especially not by acts 
of mere repression, but by exercise in the fields where power 
is positively needed in order to accomplish results. 

In its extreme and logical form the conception of ends which 
dominates the theory under discussion has no great present 
vogue. Discussion of it is still important, however, because 
its underlying idea is perpetuated in the tendency to regard 
morals as a set of special and separate dispositions. Moral 
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goodness is quite commonly divided off from interest in aJl 
the objects which make life fuller, and is confined to a narrow 
set of aims, which are prized too often merely because they in- 
volve inhibition and repression. Experience shows that the ef- 
fect of this attitude is to keep attention fixed upon the things 
which are thought to be evil. The mind becomes obsessed 
with guilt and how to avoid it. In consequence, a sour and 
morose disposition is fostered. An individual affected in this 
way is given to condemnation of others and to looking for evil 
in them. The generosity of mind which is rooted in faith in 
hximan nature is stifled. Meanwhile, the positive interest in 
ends which is the source of abundant power grows weak. 
Normally, discipline comes about as a fruit of steady devotion 
to ends that are of positive value. The person thoroughly 
interested in an end — ^whether it be that of an art or a profes- 
sion or calling— will endure hardship and repellant condi- 
tions because they are incidents of the pursuit of what is good. 
He will find in the course of his pursuit sufficient opportunity 
for exercise of the harder virtues. The man who can make a 
sport out of his endeavor to break a bad habit will succeed, 
while failure will await the person who concentrates his 
effort upon the negative idea of mere abstinence. There is a 
contrast between the natural goods — those which appeal to 
i mm ediate desire — and the moral good, that which is ap- 
proved after reflection. But the difference is not absolute and 
inherent. The moral good is some natural good which is sus- 
tained and developed though consideration of it in its relations; 
the natural enjoyment which conflicts with the moral good is 
tiat which accompanies some desire which persists because 
it is allowed to sway action by itself, apart from the connec- 
tions which reflection would bring to light. 

§ 7 . conclusion: cultivation or interests as the end 

We have seen that the idea of Ends and the Good is the 
counterpart of the intdlectual aspect of character and con- 
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duct. The difficulty in the way of attaining and maintaining 
practical wisdom is the urgency of immediate impulse and 
desire which swell and swell until they crowd out all thought 
of remote and comprehensive goods. The conffict is a real 
one and is at the heart of many of our serious moral struggles 
and lapses. In the main, solution is found in utilizing all 
possible occasions, when we are not in the presence of conflict- 
ing desires, to cultivate interest in those goods which we do 
approve in our calm moments of reflection. John Stuart Mill 
remarked that “the cultivated mind . . . finds sources of 
inexhaustible interest in all that surrounds it; in the objects 
of nature, the achievements of art, the imaginations of poetry, 
the incidents of history, the ways of mankind, past, present 
and their prospects in the future.^’ There are many times when 
the cultivation of these interests meets with no strong obstacle. 
The habits which are built up and reenforced under such con- 
ditions are the best bulwarks against weakness and surrender 
in the moments when the reflective or “true’’ good conflicts 
with that set up by temporary and intense desire. The proper 
course of action is, then, to multiply occasions for the enjoy- 
ment of these ends, to prolong and deepen the experiences 
connected with them. Morality then becomes positive instead 
of a struggle carried against the seductive force of lesser goods. 
This course of action gives no guarantee against occurrence of 
situations of conflict and of possible failure to maintain the 
greater good. But reflective attachment to the ends which 
reason presents is enormously increased when these ends have 
themselves been, on earlier occasions, natural goods enjoyed 
in the normal course of life. Ideal ends, those sustained by 
thought, do not lose their ideal character when they are di- 
rectly appreciated; in the degree in which they become ob- 
jects of positive interest their power to control and move 
conduct in times of stress is reenforced. 

This fact brings out the common element found in the 
criticism of the various points of view discussed in this chapter. 
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The truth hinted at in the hedonistic view of moral wisdom, 
(that it consists in foresight and calculation of future enjoy- 
ments and sufferings) is that present enjoyment may accom- 
pany the thought of remote objects when they are held before 
the mind. Its error lies in supposing that in reflection our ideas 
go out to future pleasures instead of to future objects. A man 
in order to cultivate good health does not think of the pleasures 
it will bring to him: in thinking of the various objects and acts 
which will follow from good health he experiences a present 
enjoyment, and this enjoyment strengthens his effort to 
attain it. As Plato and Aristotle said over two thousand years 
ago, the aim of moral education is to develop a character which 
finds pleasure in right objects and pain in wnrong ends. 

Something s imil ar is to be said of wisdom or prudence viewed 
as a judgment of ends which are expedient or that mark 
‘^good policy.^' As far as the maxim emphasizes means and 
conditions that are necessary to achievement, thus taking 
morals out of the region of sentimental vaporing and fantasies, 
miscalled idealism, the principle is sound. Error lies in re- 
striction of the domains of value in which achievement is 
desirable. It is foUy rather than wisdom to include in the 
concept of success only tangible material goods and to exclude 
those of culture, art, science, S3mpathetic relations with 
others. Once a man has experienced certain kinds of good in a 
concrete and intimate way, he would rather fail in external 
achievement than forego striving for them. The zest of en- 
deavor is itself an enjoyment to be fostered, and life is poor 
without it. As John Stuart Mill said “some things called 
expedient are not useful but in reality are one branch of the 
harmful.” To due reflection, things sometimes regarded as 
^‘practical” are in truth highly impolitic and shortsighted. 
But the way to eliminate preference for narrow and short- 
sighted expediences is not to condemn the practical as low 
and mercenary in comparison with spiritual ideals, but to 
cultivate all possible opportunities for the actual enjo 3 niient 
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of the reflective values and to engage in the activity, the 
practice, which extends their scope. 

The morally wise, accordingly, appreciate the necessity of 
doing, of “exercise.” They realize the importance of habit as 
a protection against beguilement by the goods proposed by 
immediate desire and urgent passion. But they also appre- 
hend that abstinence for the sake of abstinence, mortifica- 
tion of the flesh for the sake of mortification, is not a rational 
end. The important ally to doing is sense of power, and this 
sense of power is the accompaniment of progress in actual 
achievement of a positive good. Next, if not equal in im- 
portance (in some temperaments, superior), is the esthetic 
factor. A golfer or tennis player may enjoy his exercises be- 
cause he appreciates the value of “form.” Emerson speaks of 
the elegance of abstinence. Moderation is the associate of 
proportion, and there is no art without measure. The restraint 
that ensues from a sense of the fitness of proportion is very 
different in quality from that which is exercised for its own 
sake. To find excess disgusting is more efficacious than findin g 
it wrong although attractive. 

Finally, the underlying truth of what is called Epicureanism 
contains an element upon which we have insisted: the im- 
portance of nurturing the present enjoyment of thing s worth 
while, instead of sacrificing present value to an unknown and 
uncertain future. If this course is popularly thought of as mere 
self-indulgence, as selfish and destructive of consecutive striv- 
ing for remote ends, it is because emphasis is laid upon the 
bare fact of enjoyment instead of upon the values enjoyed. 
Here as with the other principles discussed, the conclusion is 
the need of fostering at every opportunity direct enjoyment 
of the kind of goods reflection approves. To deny direct 
satisfaction any place in morals is simply to weaken the mov- 
ing force of the goods approved by thought. 

Our discussion has centered on the goods which approve 
themselves to the thoughtful, or morally “wise,” person in 
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their relation to the satisfactions which suggest themselves 
because of immediate and intense desire, impulse, and appe- 
tite. The office of reflection we have seen to be the forma- 
tion of a judgment of value in which particular satisfactions 
are placed as integral parts of conduct as a consistent harmoni- 
ous whole. If values did not get in one another’s way, if, 
that is, the realization of one desire were not incompatible 
with that of another, there vrould be no need of reflection. 
We should grasp and enjoy each thing as it comes along. 
Wisdom, or as it is called on the ordinary plane, prudence, 
sound judgment, is the ability to foresee consequences in 
such a way that we form ends which grow into one another 
and reenforce one another. Moral folly is the surrender of 
the greater good for the lesser; it is snatching at one satis- 
faction in a way which prevents us from having others and 
which gets us subsequently into trouble and dissatisfaction. 

Up to this point we have passed over the social conditions 
which affect the development of wise and prudent attitudes of 
mind. But it is clear that the education which one receives, 
not so much the formal schooling as the influence of the tradi- 
tions and institutions of the community in which one lives, 
and the habits of one’s associates, are a profound influence. 
The simplest illustration is that of a spoiled child. The person 
who is encouraged to yield to every desire as it arises, the one 
who receives constantly the help of others in getting what he 
wants when he wants it, will have to possess extraordinary in- 
tellectual powers if he develops a habit of reflective valuation. 
What is true on this personal scale is true on a wide social 
scale. The general social order may be such as to put a pre- 
mium upon the kind of satisfaction which is coarse, gross, 
^^materialistic,” and upon attitudes which are in impatient 
haste to grab any seeming near-by good. This state of affairs 
is characteristic of many phases of American life today. Love 
of power over others, of display and luxury, of pecuniary 
wealth, is fostered by our economic regime. Goods that are 
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more ideal, esthetic, intellectual values, those of friendship 
which is more than a superficial comradeship, are forced into 
subordination. The need of fostering the reflective and con- 
templative attitudes of character is therefore the greater. 
Above all, there is the need to remake social conditions so that 
they will almost automatically support fuller and more endur- 
ing values and will reduce those social habits which favor the 
free play of impulse unordered by thought, or which make 
men satisfied to fall into mere routine and convention. The 
great bulwark of wisdom in judging values is a just and noble 
social order. Said Santayana, 

Could a better system prevail in our lives a better order would 
establish itself in our thinking. It has not been for want of keen 
senses, or personal genius, or a constant order in the outer world, 
that mankind have fallen back repeatedly into barbarism and super- 
stition. It has been for want of good character, good example, 
and good government. There is a pathetic capacity in men to 
live nobly if only they would give one another the chance. The 
ideal of political perfection, vague and remote as it yet is, is cer- 
tainly approachable, for it is as definite and constant as human na- 
txire.'' ^ 

In conclusion, we point out that the discussion enables us 
to give an empirically verifiable meaning to the conception 
of ideal values in contrast with material values. The distinc- 
tion is one between goods which, when they present them- 
selves to imagination, are approved by reflection after wide 
examination of their relations, and the goods which are such 
only because their wider connections are not looked into. We 
cannot draw up a catalogue and say that such and such goods 
are intrinsically and always ideal, and such and such other 
ones inherently base because material. There are circum- 
stances under which enjoyment of a value called spiritual 
because it is associated with religion is mere indulgence; when 
its good, in other words, becomes one of mere sensuous emotion. 

^ Reason in Science, p. 320. 
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There are occasions when attention to the material environ- 
ment constitutes the ideal good because that is the act which 
thoroughgoing inquiry would approve. In a general way, oi 
course, we can safely point out that certain goods are ideal in 
character; those of art, science, culture, interchange of knowl- 
edge and ideas, etc. But that is because past experience has 
shown that they are the kind of values which are likely to be 
approved upon searching reflection. Hence a presumption 
exists in their favor, but in concrete cases only a presumption. 
To suppose that the higher ideal value inheres in them per se 
would result in fostering the life of a dilettante and mere es- 
thete, and would relegate all goods experienced in the natural 
course of life to a non-moral or anti-moral plane. There is in 
fact a place and time — that is, there are relationships — ^in which 
the satisfactions of the normal appetites, usually called physi- 
cal and sensuous, have an ideal quality. Were it not so, some 
form of asceticism would be the only moral course. The busi- 
ness of reflection in determining the true good cannot be done 
once for all, as, for instance, making out a table of values 
arranged in a hierarchical order of higher and lower. It needs 
to be done, and done over and over and over again, in terms 
of the conditions of concrete situations as they arise. In 
short, the need for reflection and insight is perpetually re- 
curring. 
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RIGHT, DUTY, AND LOYALTY 

§ 1 . THE IDEA OF THE RIGHT 

The theories discussed in the last chapter differ among 
themselves. But they agree in regarding Good as the central 
fact in morals and in believing the great problem of morals to 
be determination of those ends of desire and action which are 
truly or rationally good. There are, however, factors in 
morality which seem to be independent of any form of satisfac- 
tion. Children, for example, are constantly told to do right 
because it is right. Adults find themselves under obligations 
which are imperative and which nevertheless prevent the 
satisfaction of their desires. We find ourselves subject to 
authority, under law, bearers of responsibilities which we did 
not choose and which we must meet. There is a strain of 
authority and obligation in morality which is not, on its face 
at least, reducible to the conception of the good as satisfaction, 
even reasonable satisfaction, of desire. On a large scale, we are 
taught that the claims of law are superior to the solicitations 
of desire, and that it is an immoral principle, that of selfish- 
ness, which leads us to put happiness ahead of loyalty to these 
claims. 

Since these factors are so prominent in conduct, there is, as 
we might expect, a type of theory which centers in them. Up- 
holders of this type do not exclude reference to the Good, but 
they give Good a radically different meaning from the theories 
previously considered. They admit the existence of a good 
which consists in the satisfaction of desires, but they regard 
this as a non-moral good; in extreme forms of the theory as 
even an an/f-moral satisfaction. The moral Good, according 
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to them, is that which is Right, that which accords with law 
and the commands of duty. Men ought to find satisfaction in 
heeding the dictates of the right. But such satisfaction is 
different in kind from that which springs from gratification of 
natural impulses and affections. 

The conflict between the good and the right is acutely appar- 
ent in the cases in which social demands run counter to desire. 
A child wants to run on the grass; he is told that the lawn 
belongs to another and that he must not trespass. Flowers 
attract his notice and he wishes to pick them. He is told that 
they are the property of another, and that he must not steal. 
Such instances are of daily occurrence. The institutions and 
legal regulations of the community stand over against the 
wishes and satisfactions of an individual, imposing injunctions 
and bans upon him. 

In everyday experience, this conflict between law and the 
duties it imposes occasions more conflicts than proceed from 
the disparity between the good of immediate craving and the 
good determined by reflection, such as was discussed in the 
last chapter. Obedience to parents and teachers is, for ex- 
ample, constantly demanded of the young. They find them- 
selves under authority, personal, and that of rules. The prin- 
ciples of morality come home to them, not so much as the 
purposes and aims which wise foresight sets forth, as prohibi- 
tions and injunctions which claim authority in the name of 
right, law, and duty. The morally good to them is what is 
permissible, allowed, licit; the morally bad is that which is 
forbidden, illegitimate. The dominant aim and purpose which 
morals sets up is to obey rules, to respect authority, to be 
loyal to the right. 

Now theorists who uphold the primacy of the concept of 
Ends, Gk>od, and Insight, may reasonably object to this type 
of morals in its cruder forms; they may contend that it has no 
place in reflective morals, since it represents simply the power 
given by custom to soine persons to direct the conduct of 
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others. We shall assume without argument that the retort 
is valid against much of the use which is currently made 
of authority and obedience. But the underlying principle 
cannot be so readily disposed of. It is asserted by some that 
right’' signifies merely the road or path which leads to good. 

Its authority is said to be borrowed from the good which the 
right course serves. Or it is asserted that the conflict is not 
between good and right, but between the lesser and the greater 
good, since laws represent a social good which is superior to 
private good, so that the problem is one of making persons see 
that the social good is their own true good. The first version, 
that the right is the way to the good, is in agreement with forms 
of speech which identify the right with the proper and suitable; 
we have to use means to attain ends, and some means are 
adapted to the end and others are not. The first are proper, 
fit, right; the second are wrong, improper, xmsuitable. The 
other version of the primacy of Good emphasizes the fact 
that all human experience shows the inability of individuals to 
judge what is good without the experience of mankind em- 
bodied in laws and institutions. The experience of the indi- 
vidual is narrow; that of the race is wide. Laws in the main 
express the sober and considered judgment of the community 
as to what is really good for individuals; the authority of 
law is on this basis the authority of comprehensive and 
reflectively approved good. 

Regarding the notion that the right is the means to the good, 
it may be said that it is certainly desirable that acts which are 
deemed right should in fact be contributory to good. But 
this consideration does not do away with the fact that the 
concept of Rightness^ in many cases, is independent of the con- 
cept of satisfaction and good. When a parent says “this is 
right and therefore you should do it," it is to be hoped that 
the performance of the act will actually conduce to some good. 
But as an idea, “right" introduces an element which is quite 
outside that of the good. This element is that of exaction^ 
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demand. A direct road means the straight, the best, course; 
but it also signifies the regulated and ordered course. A per- 
son may admit, intellectually, that a certain act is foolish, in 
that it involves a sacrifice of a greater ultimate good to a lesser 
near-by one. But he may then ask: why not be foolish if I 
want to be? The idea of wrong introduces an independent 
factor: that the act is from the standpoint of moral authority 
a refusal to meet a legitimate demand. There has to be an 
idea of the authoritative claim of what is reasonable in order 
to convert the Good into the Right. 

Much the same thing is to be said when it is urged that the 
seeming conflict is between the social good and the private 
good, or between a large and comprehensive good and a smaller 
good, where it is reasonable to choose the greater satisfaction 
instead of the lesser. The real difl&culty is that the person in- 
volved in the conflict does not realize that the social good is a 
good, in any sense, for him. In order that he may do so, he 
must first recognize it as having an independent and authori- 
tative claim upon his attention. The Good is that which 
attracts; the Right is that which asserts that we ought to be 
drawn by some object whether we are naturally attracted to 
it or not. 

A type of theory, contrasting with that based upon desire 
and satisfaction, reverses, accordingly, the order of ideas 
characteristic of the latter. It often makes much, for example, 
of Reason and Rational Ideas. But the significance attached 
to the terms in the two theories differs radically. ^^Reason” is 
now thought of not as intelligent insight into complete and 
remote consequences of desire, but as a power which is opposed 
to desire and which imposes restrictions on its exercise through 
issuing commands. Moral judgment ceases to be an exercise 
of prudence and circumspection and becomes a faculty, 
usually termed conscience, which makes us aware of the Right 
and the claims of duty. Many theories of this type have not 
been content to proclaim that the concept of the Right is 
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independent of that of Good, but have asserted that the 
Right as the Moral Good is something completely isolated 
from all natural desires and satisfactions. They fall, accord- 
ingly, under the strictures already passed (p. 224) on con- 
ceptions which divide conduct into two isolated spheres, one 
moral and one not, and which look with suspicion upon all 
the natural affections and impulses. Our discussion will ac- 
cordingly be directed to showing that it is possible to main- 
tain the distinctness of the concept of right without separating 
it from the ends and the values which spring from those desires 
and affections that belong inherently to human nature. 

§ 2. THE ORIGIN OP MORAL CLAIMS 

Can we find a place for the moral authority of the demands 
to which we are subject, a place which is distinct, on the one 
hand, from mere coercion, from physical and mental pressure, 
and which, on the other hand, does not set up a law of duty and 
nght that has nothing to do with the natural desires and 
tendencies of our human constitution? Such is the problem 
that confronts us. For, on the one hand, mere compulsion 
has no moral standing. Persons may and do yield to the de- 
mands of arbitrary force simply because they will suffer if 
they do not. But such yielding develops a slavish weakness 
in them and an arrogant disregard of the rights of others in 
those who have power. On the other hand, we split man into 
two disconnected parts if we say that there is a law and prin- 
ciple of Duty which has nothing to do with our normal im- 
pulses and purposes and which yet is supreme over them. 

The way out is found by recognizing that the exercise of 
claims is as natural as anything else in a world in which per- 
sons are not isolated from one another but live in constant 
association and interaction. A child may be subject to de- 
mands from a parent which express nothing but the arbitrary 
wish of the latter, plus a power to make the child suffer if he 
does not conform. But the claims and demands to which the 
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child is subject need not proceed from arbitrary will; they 
may issue from the very nature of family life in the relation 
which exists between parent and offspring. Then they do not 
come to the child as an external and despotic power, but as 
expressions of a whole to which he himself belongs. He is 
moved to respond by his affection for his parents, by his 
respect for their judgment; even when the demand runs con- 
trary to his uppermost desire he still responds to it as to some- 
thing not wholly alien. Because of inherent relationships 
persons sustain to one another, they are exposed to the ex- 
pectations of others and to the demands in which these ex- 
pectations are made manifest. 

The case is perhaps even clearer if we consider the parent 
as one who is also subject to claims. These need not be 
voiced in explicit form by the child; they do not proceed con- 
sciously from him. But the parent who is conscientious feels 
that they are involved in the parental relation. Because of 
this human relationship, something is owed to the child even 
though (perhaps even more because) the latter is not able to 
formulate that claim in any express demand. So friends owe 
something to one another because of the very nature of the 
friendly relation. Citizens in a just state respond at their 
personal inconvenience to the demands of the state, not be- 
cause the latter may bring physical pressure or mental coer- 
cion to bear upon them, but because they are members of 
organized society: members in such an intimate sense that 
the demands are not external impositions even when they run 
counter to the good which a present desire calls for. The 
claims of friendship are not always agreeable; sometimes they 
may be extremely irksome. But we should not hesitate to 
say that one who refused to meet them merely because they 
were troublesome was no true friend. If we generalize such 
instances, we reach the conclusion that Right, law, duty, 
arise from the relations which human beings intimately sus- 
tain to one another, and that their authoritative force springs 
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from the very nature of the relation that binds people to- 
gether. 

This conclusion will be strengthened if we consider in some 
detail the theories which explain moral authority and right- 
fulness on other grounds. Some of these conceptions make the 
will of God the locus of authority; others (like that of Thomas 
Hobbes) transfer it from God to the political State; Kant, in 
reaction against any external source, found it in a law of 
practical reason resident in man but having an entirely differ- 
ent origin and constitution from his impulses and affections. 
A popular version of the same underlying idea is that man 
has a double nature, being both spiritual and carnal, and 
that the flesh is rightfully subject to the law of the spirit. 
From the standpoint of history, it is worth noting that while 
the Greeks developed the idea of the Good and of moral 
insight, it was the Romans, with their strong legal and ad- 
ministrative talents, who made central the idea of authoriza- 
tion by law. The three maxims in which Roman moralists 
and jurists summed up the moral code all take the form of 
duties. Render to every other man that which is his due. So 
use what is your own as not to injure others. Vivere honestum: 
that is, live so as to deserve good repute from others. These 
maxims were said to be the essentials of the “law of nature,” 
from accord with which the rightfulness of human insti utions 
and laws is derived. 

§3. THE KANTL4N THEORY 

Undoubtedly the most logically extreme formulation of the 
belief that authority and law come first, and that the con- 
ception of the good, in a moral sense, is secondary, is that of 
Kant. The subordination of Good to the Right is summed 
up in the words “the concept of good and evil must not be 
determined before the moral law, but only after it and by 
means of it.” Nor does Kant stop here. He carries to its 
logical extreme that notion of the opposition between all 
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the values which satisfy desires and the true moral good re- 
ferred to in the previous chapter (p. 200). He accepts the 
hedonistic psychology with respect to desires. From the 
standpoint of desire, all good is a pleasure which is personal 
and private. The man who allows desires, even those of af- 
fection for others, to direct his conduct is, in final account, 
only seeking his own good, that is, his own pleasure. The 
ruling principle of all desires is Self-love, a development of the 
instinct for self-preservation which according to him governs 
all appetite and impulse. Thus the moral good is not only 
different from the natural goods which man experiences in the 
regular course of living but is opposed to them. The essence 
of the moral struggle is to put regard for moral law in the 
place of desire for satisfaction as the dominant maxim and 
motive of conduct. Morality is a struggle Just because men 
in their native make-up and capacity naturally seek to satisfy 
their desires, while their higher nature imposes a complete 
check on this tendency. 

Kant expressed the idea of the supreme authority of the 
concepts of law and duty so logically that his views are worthy 
of particular attention by means of a few examples. Natural 
impulse suggests to a mother care of her infant; but to be 
morally good, the motive of her conduct must be reverence 
for the moral law which makes it her bounden duty to care 
for the child. The view has been caricatured by sa3dng that 
to be truly moral, the mother must suppress her natural 
affection. This extreme result is not implied. But it is no 
caricature to say that, according to Kant, the parent must 
suppress the tendency of natural affection to become the 
motive for performance of acts of attention to offspring. She 
must bring, as far as the moving spring of her actions is con- 
cerned, her affection under a deliberate appreciation of the 
obligatory nature of what she does. Her act is not morally 
good because it flows from affection, nor because it promotes 
the welfare of the young as its consequence. Again, a TTna.n 
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engaged in service of a client is moved either by ambition 
for professional success or by acquired professional habits to 
do the best he can for the affairs of clients entrusted to his 
charge. But his acts are moraUy good — are right as distinct 
from satisfactory — only when such motives as affect his con- 
duct, including even the wish to be of servnce to others, are 
subordinated to reverence for the moral law. Again, a mer- 
chant may supply customers with proper commodities, give 
honest change, serve them zealously, just because he thinks 
it good policy. He is only looking out for number one, while 
he ought to be doing what he does because it is a moral duty to 
act in that way. 

One aspect of Kant’s theory has been incidentally touched 
upon before (p. 184); namely, the contrast which is set up 
between will, defined as motive, and consequences; together 
with the attribution of moral goodness to the former alone. 
We shall here confine ourselves accordingly to that one ele- 
ment which is peculiar to his position; namely, the conception 
of reverence for law and duty as the only justifying motive. 
The law according to Kant is imperative; and the imperative 
command is absolute, unconditioned — the “categorical im- 
perative,” he calls it, in order to distinguish it from require- 
ments of prudence and skiU which are only hypothetical. The 
latter take the form: If you wish good health, or success in 
your calling, you must do so and so. The moral command 
says. You must act from the motive of duty, anyway. The 
extreme and logical form in which Kant states the principle 
of Right as distinct from the Good, of Law and Duty, brings 
out the difficulty in all theories which separate the right en- 
tirely from satisfaction of desires and affections. Ignoring 
technicalities in the Kantian theory, the difficulty is this: 
When all regard for consequences and for all ends which 
desire sets before us is excluded, what concrete material is 
left to be included within the idea of duty? Why may not 
a man go ahead in any line of conduct provided he is per- 
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suaded that his duty lies there? What saves him from self- 
deceit, from fanaticism, from cruel disregard of the interest 
of others, once he decides, apart from consideration of con- 
sequences, that something is his duty and is commanded 
by the moral law? Putting the question in its precise form, 
how shall a man go from the idea of duty in general to that 
of some particular act or mode of conduct as dutiful? 

Kant recognizes the difficulty, and fancies he has an ade- 
quate amswer to it. He does not blink the fact that the idea 
of Duty in general is without any particular content of its 
own. We are not aware, according to him, that any particular 
act is obligatory; we are only aware that it is our imperative 
duty to make the law of duty supreme in conduct. In itself 
this law of Duty is, he claims rather than merely admits, 
formal and empty. For all particular ends have to do with 
consequences and are linked up with desires. Where then is 
there any road from Duty in general to the knowledge that 
it is our duty to pursue some actual concrete end? 

His answer takes the following form: The consciousness of 
duty is imposed upon us by our moral reason. We are not 
mere creatures of appetite and desire, of sense and nature, 
but there is within us a rational faculty which rises above 
desire and nature. It is the essence of Reason to express it- 
self in universal and necessary terms. This trait implies that 
it is wholly self-consistent or universal. It does not say one 
thing at one time and another at another time; it does not 
vary with circumstances. So all that is required to know our 
duty in a particular case is to ask ourselves if the motive of 
that act can be made universal without falling into self- 
contradiction. For example: 

“May I, when in distress, make a promise with the intention not 
to keep it? . . . The shortest way, and an unerring one to dis- 
cover the answer to the question whether a lying promise is con- 
sistent with duty, is to ask myself. Should I be content that my 
maxrm (to extricate myself from trouble by a false Dromisel should 
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hold good as a universal law, for myself as well as for others? And 
should I be able to say to myself, every one may make a deceitful 
promise when he finds himself in a dfficulty from which he can- 
not otherwise extricate himself? Then I personaUy become aware 
that while I can will the lie, I can by no means will that lying should 
be a universal law. For with such a law there would be no such 
thing as a promise. No one should have any faith in the proffered 
intention, or, if they do so over hastily, would pay one back in 
one’s own coin at the first opportunity.” 

The principle if made universal simply contradicts itself, 
and thus reveals that it is no principle at all, not rational. 
Summing this up in a formula, we get as our standard of 
right action the principle: ^‘Act as if the maxim of thy action 
were to become by thy will a universal law of nature.” 

It is not easy to do justice to Kant’s formula without going 
into a consideration of the place which ^'Reason” occupies 
in his whole system. But it can be pointed out that in passing 
from the general and formal command of Reason over to 
judgment on the rightfulness or dutifulness of the particular 
case, there is an unconscious and yet complete shift in the 
conception of the work of reason. It is perfectly true that if 
a person considers the purpose or motive of his act in isola- 
tion,. as if it were not a member of Conduct as a linked series 
of actions (p’ 179), there is no rationality or reasonable- 
ness in his act. There is no principle or law because there is 
nothing which binds different acts together. Each act is a com- 
plete law unto itself, which is the same as no law at all. It 
is the part of reason to lead us to judge: Would I be willing 
to act for this end always and under all circumstances? Would 
I be willing to have others treat me according to it under 
similar circumstances? In Kant’s language: Am I willing to 
have it made “universal,” or am I seeking some special ex- 
ception for myself under particular circumstances? 

But this method instead of excluding all reference to con- 
sequences is but a way of securing impartial and general con- 
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sideration of consequences. It does not say: Ignore conse- 
quences and do your duty because moral law, through the 
voice of reason, commands it. It says: Consider as widely 
as possible the consequences of acting in this way; imagine 
the results if you and others always acted upon such a purpose 
as you are tempted to make your end, and see whether you 
would then be willing to stand by it. If you proceed in this 
manner, you will get light upon the real character of your 
particular purpose at the moment. You will be aided in 
finding where your duty lies. And if a man discovers upon 
reflection that he would not like to be “paid back in his own 
coin,” in as far as he is fair-minded (and in popular usage, 
fair-mindedness and rationality of judgment are synonymous 
terms) he will perceive the wrongness of his proposed act. 

That in reality, although not in formal theory, Kant's 
universality signifies regard for social consequences instead of 
disregard of all consequences appears in another formula of 
the moral law which he sets forth. According to his view, 
the moral or rational will is an end in itself, not a means to 
something else. Now every person is equally an end in him- 
self. Indeed, this is the very quality which marks off a person 
from a mere thing. Things we use as means; we subordinate 
physical objects and energies to our own special purposes; 
stones, timber, heat, electricity. But when we make another 
person a means to our ends, we violate his very being; we 
treat him as a slave and reduce him to the status of a merely 
physical object, or of a domestic animal, a horse or cow. Hence 
the moral law may be stated in the following form: “So act 
as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person or in that 
of any other, as an end, never as a means only.” The person 
who makes a lying promise to another uses that other person 
as a means to his own profit. The man who proposes suicide 
treats personality in himself as merely a means to avoiding 
discomfort and trouble. This second formula is equivalent 
to a third and final principle: Since all human beings are 
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equally persons and of equal claim upon the conduct of all, 
the ideal of rational conduct in observance of duty leads to 
the idea of a kingdom of ends. The moral law demands “ the 
union of different rational beings in a system by common laws.” 

If we bear this outcome in mind, and think of the claims 
of others to whom we are bound in social relations, we are 
enabled to see in what respect the idea of Right and Duty is 
distinct from that of the Good, and yet how the two are 
connected. 

In case of conflict of personal good with the good of others, 
most persons have a strong tendency to estimate their own 
satisfaction as having the higher value. There is no doubt that 
serious moral problems arise when that which we judge to be 
good because it is agreeable to our own desires comes into 
conflict with that which, if our own interests were not deeply 
involved, we should see to be the good of others. To regard 
oneself as one among others and not as the “only pebble 
on the beach,” and to carry out this estimate in practice is 
perhaps the most difficult lesson we have to learn. If others 
did not put forth their claims and if these general claims were 
not embodied in a system of general social expectations, de- 
mands, and laws, he would be an exceptional individual 
indeed who should give only the same weight to his own good, 
as dictated by his own wants and purposes, as he gives to 
that of others. The urgency, intimate and close-by char- 
acter of our own good operate strongly against our giving 
due heed to the welfare of others; in comparison, this seems 
to him pale, remote, negligible. 

But the supposition of complete isolation is contrary to 
fact. Others do not leave us alone. They actively express 
their estimates of good in demands made upon each one of 
us. They accompany them with virtual promise of aid and 
support if their expectations are met, and with virtual threats 
of withdrawal of help, and of positive infliction of penalty, 
if we do not then take them into account in forming the pur- 
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poses which control our own conduct. And these demands 
of others are not just so many special demands of so many 
different individuals. They are generalized into laws; they 
are formulated as standing claims of ^‘society” in distinction 
from those of individuals in their isolated severalty. When 
considered as claims and expectations, they constitute the 
Right in distinction from the Good. But their ultimate func- 
tion and effect is to lead the individual to broaden Ms con- 
ception of the Good; they operate to induce the individual 
to feel that notMng is good for Mmself wMch is not also a 
good for others. They are stimuli to a widening of the area 
of consequences to be taken into account in forming ends and 
deciding what is Good. 

This conclusion confers an independent standing upon the 
conception of Right, and yet makes clear its ultimate moral 
connection with the conception of the Good. It preserves 
Right from being arbitrary and formal and Good from being 
narrow and private. But the whole problem is not yet dis- 
posed of. Reflective morality asks: What about the rightful- 
ness of specific claims and demands that are put forth by 
society, especially by those in authority? Are they, in the 
concrete forms in wMch they are put forth, claims and ex- 
pectations wMch should be exercised? What is the connection, 
for example, between a particular injunction or proMbition 
of parent or governmental official and the general notion 
of right wMch it claims to embody? What is its moral justi- 
fication? 


§ 4 . THE JUSTIFICATION OF A CLAIM 

The question is not a purely speculative one. CMldren in 
the family, citizens and groups in the State, may feel that the 
demands to wMch they are socially subject are arbitrary and 
lacking in genuine moral authority. They may feel that 
current laws spring from past customs wMch are outworn, or 
that they represent the force of those in power rather than a 
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moral ideal A parent’s, teacher's, ruler’s injunction “Do this’’ 
may turn out on reflection to be the expression of Jiis impulse, 
or a manifestation of his personal interest in his own power 
and privilege, a manifestation backed up by his superior 
position rather than by ethical principle. Obedience is often 
procured by the use of rewards and penalties, promises and 
threats: by what in moral theory have come to be called 
“sanctions.” And if the ultimate “reason” for observance 
of law and respect for duty lies in the hope of reward and 
fear of penalty, then the “right” is nothing but a round-about 
means to the hedonistic end of private satisfaction. Morahty 
becomes servile; a condition of apparent obedience may 
signify in fact nothing but a state of fear. Moreover, the 
situation leads to a kind of clever hypocrisy. An individual 
may be clever enough to get his own way, while so covering 
up his tracks that he seems loyal to constituted authority. 

The same point comes out when the situation is viewed 
in reverse. A shrewd observer of political life remarked that 
power is poison. It is difficult for a person in a place of authori- 
tative power to avoid supposing that what he wants is right 
as long as he has power to enforce his demand. And even 
with the best will in the world, he is likely to be isolated from 
the real needs of others, and the perils of ignorance are added 
to those of selfishness. History reveals the tendency to con- 
fusion of private privilege with official status. The history 
of the struggle for political liberty is largely a record of at- 
tempt to get free from oppressions which were exercised in 
the name of law and authority, but which in effect identified 
loyalty with enslavement. With the concentration of alleged 
moral authority in the few, there is a corresponding weakening 
of judgment and the power to accept responsibility on the 
part of the many. “Morality” gets reduced to carrying out 
orders. 

The discussion brings to light an underl3dng problem. What 
is the ultimate nature of moral authority? What differentiates 
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it from habitual custom or from command of power? The 
problem as we have seen is not merely theoretical; it has its 
practical side. Men of affairs, those in position of power, 
executives and administrators, are constantly under the 
temptation to view laws as ends in themselves, and to think 
that the Right is made secure through the issuing of rules 
and regulations and by securing conformity to them. Even 
when the ruler is the mass of the people, as in a democracy, 
the danger remains. Is there not a saying, “ Vox populi, wx 
dei?^^ That law exists for man and not man for law is not 
an easy lesson to learn, nor is the difficulty lessened when in 
reaction against authority which seems repressive and arbi- 
trary, there is recourse to the anarchy of individual appetite 
and impulse. 

In short, while Right as an idea is an independent moral 
conception or “category,"’ this fact does not solve the question 
of what is right in particular. Law and lawfulness are not all 
one with a law. Law is necessary because men are born and 
live in social relationships; a law is always questionable, for 
it is but a special means of realizing the function of law in 
general, namely, the institution of those relations among men 
which conduce to the welfare and freedom of all. 

Individuals are interdependent. No one is born except in 
dependence on others. Without aid and nurture from others, 
he would miserably perish. The material of his intellectual 
subsistence, as well as of his physical, comes to him from 
others. As he matures, he becomes more physically and eco- 
nomically independent; but he can carry on his calling only 
through cooperation and competition with others; he has needs 
which are satisfied only through exchange of services and com- 
modities. His recreations as well as his achievements are 
dependent upon sharing with others. The idea that individuals 
are born separate and isolated and are brought into society 
only through some artificial device is a pure myth. Social 
ties and connections are as natural and inevitable as are 
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physical. Even when a person is alone he thinks with language 
that is derived from association with others, and thinks about 
questions and issues that have been born in intercourse. In- 
dependence of character and judgment is to be prized. But 
it is an independence which does not signify separateness; 
it is something displayed in relation to others. There is no 
one, for example, of whom independent inquiry, reflection, and 
insight are more characteristic than the genuine scientific 
and philosophic thinker. But his independence is a futile 
eccentricity unless he thinks upon problems which have 
originated in a long tradition, and unless he intends to share 
his conclusions with others, so as to win their assent or elicit 
their corrections. Such facts are familiar and commonplace. 
Their meaning is not always so definitely recognized: — 
namely, that the human being is an individual because of and 
in relations with others. Otherwise, he is an individual only 
as a stick of wood is, namely, as spatially and numerically 
separate. 

Many of these relations are enduring, or recur frequently. 
The relation of child and parent, for example, lasts for a 
number of years, giving rise to claims for protection and 
nurture, and for attention, respect, and affection. The duties 
which express these relations are intrinsic to the situation, 
not enforced from without. The one who becomes a parent 
assumes by that very fact certain responsibilities. Even if 
he feels these to be a burden and seeks to escape from them, 
he flees from something which is part of himself and not from 
something imposed by external force. Many of the duties 
recognized in our system of common law arose out of relations 
which recur pretty constantly in the economic relations of 
men, as, for example, those of landlord and tenant, vendor and 
purchaser, master and servant, trustee and beneficiary. It 
does not foUow from this fact that the duties expressing the 
relation have always been just what they should be; the 
relation may have been one-sided rather than reciprocal. 
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But the remedy lies not in the abolition of all duties but in a 
change in the character of the relationship. 

While particular rights and duties may, then, be arbitrary 
there is nothing arbitrary or forced in the existence of right 
and obligation. The Romans spoke of duties as offices. An 
office is a function which has a representative value; that is, it 
stands for something beyond itself. It is as a parent, not just 
as an isolated individual, that a man or woman imposes obliga- 
tions on children; these grow out of the office or function the 
parent sustains, not out of mere personal will. When they 
express merely one will in opposition to another, instead of 
proceeding from the tie which binds persons together, they 
violate their own basis. In the case of those persons who are 
usually called officers the point is even clearer. The legislator, 
judge, assessor, sheriff, does not exercise authority as his 
private possession, but as the representative of relations in 
which many share. He is an organ of a community of interests 
and purposes. In principle, therefore, Right expresses the 
way in which the good of a number of persons, held together 
by intrinsic ties, becomes efficacious in the regulation of the 
members of a community. 

The fact that the idea or principle of Right has such a 
natural basis and inevitable role does not, however, signify 
that it will not conflict with what an individual judges to be 
his good and his end, nor does it guarantee the rightfulness 
of all claims and demands that are put forth in its name. On 
the contrary, one may use the power and prestige which a 
representative capacity confers to advance one^s personal in- 
terests, add to one’s individual enjo3anents, and enhance one’s 
private gains. A parent may degrade the parental office into a 
means of increasing his own comfort and displaying his own 
whims, satisfying his love of power over others. And so with 
civic and political officials. Such conduct is faithlessness, but 
such betrayal is unfortunately a common event. The evil 
extends; it provokes resentment against all authority, and the 
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feeling grows that all duties are limitations of personal freedom 
and arbitrary impositions of superior power. 

The conflict affects the interpretation of the meaning of law. 
On one hand, it is regarded as the expression of a superior 
will in reference to the wills of those whose wills are inferior 
and subject. On the other hand, it is erected into an imper- 
sonal and independent entity, above all human wills. Kant 
virtually defined the moral law in this fashion, although he 
did so in the professed name of a rational will. Undoubtedly 
the tendency to treat law as something in itself, over and 
above of all human relations instead of as an expression of 
the end and good which these relations should serve, has 
arisen in part at least because of a feeling that human rela- 
tions fluctuate, and from the desire to find something stable 
and constant. This motive is implicit when the ^^maj'esty” 
and sublimity’’ of law are spoken of. But the logical conse- 
quence and the practical effect, if the belief is acted upon, 
is to render morals harsh, because of neglect of the relation 
between law and obligation and the attainment of Good. 
It subjects the mass of men to the desires of those who have 
it in their power to declare and enforce what they take to be 
law. 

The outcome of the discussion is that while Right in general 
has an independent status because of the social claims which 
attend human relations, any particular claim is open to exam- 
ination and criticism. Is it entitled to claim the authority of 
right for itself? Is it truly rightful? To answer such questions 
and to guide judgment in criticism a criterion for the right- 
fulness of particular laws and obligations has to be found. The 
essence of the claim which Right puts forth is that even if 
the thing exacted does not appeal as his good to the one to 
whom it is addressed, he should voluntarily take it to be a 
good; that, in short, it should become his good, even if he 
does not so judge it at the time. This element of the should” 
or ought” is what differentiates the idea of Right from that 
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of Good. But it does not cut the idea wholly loose from that 
of Good, for what “should be'' is that an individual should 
find the required conduct good. The solution of the apparent 
contradiction between that which is not now judged good and 
yet should be judged good points the way to the criterion of 
which we are in search. Does the conduct alleged to be 
obligatory, alleged to have the authority of moral law behind 
it, actually contribute to a good in which the one from whom 
an act is demanded will share? The person upon whom the 
duty is laid himself makes claims upon others; he expects 
benefits from others; he holds others to the duties which they 
owe him, because of his ends and the values which he seeks 
to obtain. If the claim is, then, of the kind which he himself 
puts forth, if it serves a good which he prizes for himself, he 
must, in the degree in which he is fair-minded, acknowledge 
it to be a common good, and hence binding upon his judgment 
and action. 

The point comes out perhaps most clearly if we ask what 
it is which makes an act wrong. Our theory commits us to 
the conclusion that a choice and deed are not wrong merely 
because they fail to conform with current laws and the custom- 
ary code of duties. For these may be wrong, and an individual 
may have Right on his side in refusal to conform. Some per- 
sons persecuted as moral rebels in one period have been hailed 
as moral heroes at a later time; children build monuments 
to those whom their fathers stoned. Yet this fact does not 
commit us to the conclusion that there is no criterion of right 
and wrong except that personal subjective opinion sometimes 
improperly called private conscience. A man would not steal 
if there were no value placed by him on property; even a 
thief resents having what he has stolen taken from him. If 
there were no such thing as good faith, there could be no 
fraud. The wrongdoer counts upon good faith and honesty 
in others; otherwise there would be nothing beneficial to him 
in violating these ties. Wrong consists in faithlessness to that 
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upon which the wrongdoer counts when he is judging and 
seeking for what is good to him. He betrays the principles 
upon which he depends; he turns to his personal advantage 
the very values which he refuses to acknowledge in his own 
conduct towards others. He contradicts, not as Kant would 
have it, some abstract law of reason, but the principle of 
reciprocity when he refuses to extend to others the goods which 
he seeks for himself. The justification of the moral non- 
conformist is that when he denies the rightfulness of a par- 
ticular claim he is doing so not for the sake of private advan- 
tage, but for the sake of an object which will serve more 
amply and consistently the welfare of all. The burden of 
proof is upon him. In asserting the rightfulness of his own 
judgment of what is obligatory, he is implicitly putting forth 
a social claim, something therefore to be tested and confirmed 
by further trial by others. He therefore recognizes that when 
he protests he is liable to suffer the consequences that result 
from his protesting; he wiU strive with patience and cheerful- 
ness to convince others. 

If patience, cheerfulness, freedom from conceit, self-display, 
and self-pity are demanded of the moral non-conformist, there 
is a correlative duty imposed upon conformists: namely, the 
duty of toleration. History shows how much of moral progress 
has been due to those who in their own time were regarded 
as rebels and treated as criminals. The heart of reflective 
morality is reflection, and reflection is sure to result in criticism 
of some matters generally accepted and in proposals for 
variation of what is currently regarded as right. Toleration 
is thus not just an attitude of good-humored indifference. It 
is positive willingness to permit reflection and inquiry to go on 
in the faith that the truly right will be rendered more secure 
through questioning and discussion, while things which have 
endured merely from custom will be amended or done away 
with. Toleration of difference in moral judgment is a duty 
which those most insistent upon duty find it hardest to learn. 
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As soon as one enemy of inquiry and public discussion is over- 
come, new enemies with new plausible reasons for exercising 
censorship and suppression of thought arise. And yet without 
freedom of thought and expression of ideas, moral progress 
can occur only accidentally and by stealth. Mankind still 
prefers upon the whole to rely upon force, not now exercised 
directly and physically as it was once, but upon covert and 
indirect force, rather than upon intelligence to discover and 
cling to what is right. 

§ 5 . THE SENSE OF DUTY 

Corresponding to the generalized form in which demands 
are made there grows up a generalized sense of Duty — a sense 
of being bound by that which is right because of its rightful- 
ness. At first, duties are connected with specific relations, 
like those of a child to his parents, to his brothers and sisters. 
But with increasing moral maturity, there develops a sense 
of obligation in distinction from any particular situation. 
While a general idea arises out of the recurrence of special 
situations, it is more than a mere extract from them. It 
constitutes also a new attitude toward further special situa- 
tions. A person may use a variety of things in succession as 
if they were tables. When he has the general idea of a table, 
he is in possession of a principle of action. He can use his idea 
as an ideal, as something by which to criticize existing tables, 
and by which, up.der changed conditions, to invent a new 
table. One might warm himself by a fire a thousand times 
without having it occur to him to make a fire when he is cold. 
When he has the general idea of a fire, he has something 
which is emancipated from any given case and which may be 
employed to generate a fire when there is none in actual 
existence. So a person with a general conception of duty 
will have a new attitude; he will be on the lookout for situa- 
tions in which the idea applies. He will have an ideal or 
standard to which he must bring up particular cases. 
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While general ideas are of utmost value in the direction and 
enlargement of conduct, they are also dangerous: they tend 
to be set up as fixed things in themselves, apart from reference 
to any particular case. Such is the case when there develops 
the idea of ^‘duty for the sake of duty.'' Here the notion of 
duty is isolated from the demands of special situations and 
is made a fetish. Conformity to the letter of the law then takes 
the place of faithfulness to its spirit — to its usefulness in 
calling attention to the good which is wider than that of im- 
mediate convenience or strong appetite. Duty is made to 
take precedence of all human claims, instead of operating as 
a reminder to consider human claims in a large way. The 
proper function of a general sense of duty is to make us sensi- 
tive to the relations and claims involved in particular situa- 
tions, and this sensitiveness is especially needed whenever 
some immediate solicitation of desire tends to blind us to 
everything but itself. A generalized sense of right is a support 
in times of temptation; it gives a reenforcing impetus in 
carrying us over a hard place in conduct. A mother is habit - 
ually attentive to the claims of her offspring. Nevertheless, 
cases arise when it is much easier for her to put her own com- 
fort first. A generalized sense of right and obligation is a 
great protection; it makes the general habit consciously 
available. But such a general sense as this grows out of 
occasions when the mother was faithful because she was 
actuated by direct affection for the child and direct interest 
in his welfare. A sense of duty is a weak staff when it is not 
the outcome of a habit formed in whole-hearted recognition 
of the value of the ties involved in concrete cases. 

A sense of a common value and interest binding persons 
together is therefore the normal support and guide. But we 
are all of us subject to conditions in which we tend to be 
insensitive to this value, and where the sense of what is due 
others is weak in comparison with the force of a contrary in- 
clination. The claims of others then find a valuable ally in a 
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generalized sense of right and obligation which has been 
growing up because of previous appreciations of concrete 
relations. 

In the final part of our discussion of the Good and moral 
wisdom, we noted that different social environments operate 
very differently in building up the power of good practical 
judgment. The same thing is true, and perhaps in even a 
greater degree, of the relation of social institutions to fostering 
loyalty, faithfulness, to the Right. There are social institu- 
tions which promote rebellion or at least indifference. Some 
tend to produce a specious, a conventional, or even hypocrit- 
ical, loyalty. This happens when fear of suffering if one does 
not conform, is the leading consideration. Some social condi- 
tions foster external acknowledgment of duty at the expense 
of personal and critical judgment of ends and values. Other 
conditions induce men to think about what is truly right, and 
to create new forms of obligation. At present, without doubt, 
the social scene is so complex and so subject to rapid change, 
that its effect is distracting. It is hard to find any compass 
which will give steady guidance to conduct. In consequence 
the demand for a truly reflective, a thoughtful, morality was 
never so great. This is almost the only alternative to either 
moral drifting or else to unreasoning and dogmatic insistence 
upon arbitrary, formal codes held up as obligatory for no 
reason except that custom and tradition have laid complete 
hold upon us. 

There is perhaps always a tendency to overestimate the 
amount of strict adherence to moral standards in the past and 
to exaggerate the extent of contemporary laxity. Neverthe- 
less, changes in domestic, economic, and political relations 
have brought about a serious loosening of the social ties which 
hold people together in definite and readily recognizable re- 
lations. The machine, for example, has come between the 
worker and the employer; distant markets intervene between 
producer and consumer; mobility and migration have invaded 
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and often broken up local community bonds; industries once 
carried on in the home and serving as a focus for union in the 
household have gone to the factory with its impersonal 
methods, and the mother as well as the father has followed 
them; the share of the family in the education of the young 
has become less; the motor car, the telephone, and new modes 
of amusement have placed the center of gravity in social 
matters in contacts that are shifting and superficial. In 
countless ways the customary loyalties that once held men 
together and made them aware of their reciprocal obligations 
have been sapped. Since the change is due to alteration of 
conditions, the new forms of lawlessness and the light and 
loose way in which duties are held cannot be met by direct 
and general appeal to a sense of duty or to the restraint of an 
inner law. The problem is to develop new stable relation- 
ships in society out of which duties and loyalties will naturally 
grow. 
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CHAPTER Xin 


APPROBATION, THE STANDARD AND VIRTUE 

§ 1 . APPROVAL AND DISAPPROVAL AS ORIGINAL PACTS 

Conduct is complex. It is so complex that attempts to 
reduce it intellectually to a single principle have failed. We 
have already noted two leading considerations which cut 
across each other: ends which are judged to satisfy desire, 
and the claims of right and duty which inhibit desire. 

Although different schools of theory have tried to derive 
one from the other, they remain in some respects independent 
variables. Still another school of moralists has been impressed 
by the universality in conduct of actions which manifest ap- 
proval and disapproval, praise and blame, sympathetic en- 
couragement and resentment. Theorists of this school have 
been struck with the spontaneity and directness of such actions, 
since it is ‘^natural,” in the most immediate sense of the word, 
for men to show favor or disfavor toward the conduct of 
others. This is done without conscious reflection, without 
reference to the ideas of either a Good end which is to be at- 
tained or of a Duty which is authoritative. In fact, according 
to this school, the ideas of Good and Duty are secondary; the 
Good is that which calls out approbation; duties are derived 
from the pressure of others expressed in the rewards and pen- 
alties, in the praise and blame, they spontaneously attach to 
acts. 

Upon this view, the problem of reflective morality is to 
discover the basis upon which men xmconsciously manifest 
approval and resentment. In making explicit what is implicit 
in the spontaneous and direct attitudes of praise and blame, 
reflection introduces consistency and system into the reactions 
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which take place without thought. It is significant that in 
morals the word judgment” has a double sense. In respect 
to knowledge, the word has an intellectual sense. To judge is 
to weigh pros and cons in thought and decide according to 
the balance of evidence. This signification is the only one 
recognized in logical theory. But in human relations, it has a 
definitely practical meaning. To “judge” is to condemn or 
approve, praise or blame. Such judgments are practical re- 
actions, not coldly intellectual propositions. They manifest 
favor and disfavor, and on account of the sensitiveness of 
persons to the likes and dislikes of others exercise a positive 
influence on those judged. The injunction in the New Testa- 
ment “Judge not” is a familiar instance of this usage of 
judgment; it also indicates that indulgence in such judgments 
is itself a moral matter. The desire on one side to escape cen- 
sure has a counterpart, as a motive of conduct, in a tendency 
to exhibit superiority by indulging in condemnation of others. 

There is nothing more spontaneous, more “instinctive,” 
than praise and blame of others. Reflective morality notes the 
inconsistency and arbitrary variations in popular expressions 
of esteem and disapproval, and seeks to discover a rational 
principle by which they will be justified and rendered coherent. 
It notes especially that unreflective acclaim and reproof merely 
repeat and reflect the scheme of values which is embodied in 
the social habits of a particular group. Thus a militant com- 
munity admires and extols aU warlike achievements and traits; 
an industrialized community sets store by thrift, calculation, 
constancy of labor, and applauds those persons who exhibit 
these qualities. In one group “success” signifies prowess; 
in the other group, the amassing of property; and praise and 
blame are correspondingly awarded. In Greek life, the con- 
trast between the system of acts and dispositions prized by 
the Athenian and Spartan respectively was a stock theme of 
moralists. Recently, an analogous opposition has been set up 
by some critics between “Americanism” and “Europeanism.” 
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These differences inevitably lead in time to asking a ques- 
tion: What plan of commendation and reprobation is to be 
itself approved and adopted? The question is the more acute 
because of the great influence of the attitude of others in 
shaping disposition. Habitual attitudes of favor and disfavor, 
often expressed in overt punishment and tangible reward and 
almost always in ridicule and conferring of prestige, are the 
weapons of customary morality. Moreover they are so deeply 
engrained in human nature, that, according to one view, the 
whole business of reflective morality and of moral theory is 
to determine a rational principle as the basis for their opera- 
tion. The point may be illustrated by reference to the con- 
ceptions of virtue and vice. The theory in question holds 
that the morally good, as distinct from the good of satisfying 
desire, is the same as the virtuous; it holds that the right is 
also the virtuous, while the morally bad and the wrong are 
one with what is vicious. But the virtuous at first signifies 
that which is approved; the vicious that which is condemned. 
In customary morality, acts and traits of character are not 
esteemed because they are virtuous; rather they are virtues 
because they are supported by social approval and admiration. 
So virtue means valor in a martial society, and denotes enter- 
prise, thrift, industriousness in an industrialized community, 
while it may signify poverty, rags, ascetic habits, in a com- 
munity in which devotion to supernatural things is prized as 
the highest good. Reflection tries to reverse the order: it 
wants to discover what should be esteemed so that approba- 
tion will follow what is decided to be worth approving, instead 
of designating virtues on the basis of what happens to be 
especially looked up to and rewarded in a particular society. 

§ 2 . THE NATURE OF STANDARDS AND OF UTILITARIAN THEORY 

The principle upon which the assignment of praise and blame 
rationally rests constitutes what is known as a standard. It 
is the foundation of judgment in its practical sense. In this 
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type of theory the concept of Standard occupies the place 
held respectively by Good and Duty in the other theories 
already considered. The principle by which acclaim and repre- 
hension should be regulated is made the dominant ethical 
“category,’’ taking precedence of the good and the obligatory. 
For, on this theory, that which is morally good is that which 
is approved, while the right is that which should be approved. 
Duties pass from the mere de facto realm of things exacted by 
social pressure into the de jure realm of acts which are right- 
fully demanded only as they agree with the Standard of ap- 
proval; otherwise they are coercive and are restrictive of 
freedom. The right is that which deserves commendation; 
the wrong is that which merits punishment, overt or attenu- 
ated to the form of censure. 

It is significant that, upon the whole, the idea of approval 
or disapproval and its proper standard is characteristic of 
English moral theory, as that of Ends is of Greek and Duty 
of Roman ethical philosophy. It is implicit in Greek theory 
in the importance attached to measure and proportionateness 
in judging acts and in the tendency to identify to agathorij 
the good, with to kalon, the beautiful. But in English moral 
theorizing the manifestation of commendation and condemna- 
tion, and their influence upon the formation of character, are 
for the first time made central. It appears in Shaftesbury as 
an immediate intuition of moral sense, strictly comparable to 
“good taste” in esthetic matters; to Hume, approbation is 
identical with what “pleases on a general view,” that is after 
reflective generalization in distinction from first and personal 
reaction; Adam Smith’s conception that it is what satisfies 
the ^Hmpartial spectator” is a variant of the same notion. 

To Bentham, most of the interpretations of his predecessors 
were still infected too much with ''ipse dixitism” the vice, 
according to him, of all intuitional theories. He sought for a 
general and impersonal, an objective, principle which should 
control and justify the personal reactions of good taste or 
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whatever. In Smith and especially in Hume he found implicit 
the concept that the usefulness of a deed or a trait of character 
to others is the ultimate ground of approval, while disservice, 
harmfulness, is the ground of condemnation and depreciation. 
Men spontaneously applaud acts which help them, which 
further their happiness; no explanation has to be sought for 
this fact. S3nnpathy is also an original trait of human nature. 
Because of sympathy we praise acts which assist others even 
when our own fortunes are not involved; we are moved S3mipa“ 
thetically to indignation by wilful infliction of suffering on 
third parties. Sympathy instinctively transports us to their 
position, and we share their glow of liking and their fire of 
resentment as if we were personally concerned. Only the 
abnormally callous are untouched emotionally by heroic acts 
of devotion to the wehare of others or by deeds of base in- 
gratitude and malicious spite. 

There are, however, definite limitations to the spontaneous 
and customary exercise of S 3 nnpathetic admiration and resent- 
ment. It rarely extends beyond those near to us, members of 
our own family and our friends. It rarely operates with ref- 
erence to those out of sight or to stranglers, certainly not to 
enemies. In the second place, unreflective admiration and dis- 
esteem are superficial. They take account of striking, con- 
spicuous cases of help and injury, but not those of a more 
delicate and subtle sort; they take notice of consequences in 
the way of assistance and harm which show themselves in a 
short time, but not those which emerge later, even though the 
latter are in truth the more important. And, finally, when 
certain acts have become thoroughly habitual, they are taken 
for granted like phenomena of nature and are not judged at all. 
The beneficial and hurtful consequences of laws and institu- 
tions, for example, are not taken into accoxmt by customary 
morality. 

Hence follow certain changes introduced by the utilitarian 
theory of the standard of approbation. When men recognize 
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that contribution to universal happiness or welfare is the only 
ground for admiration and esteem, they eliminate the three 
limitations just mentioned. The standard is generalized; 
judgment must be passed upon consequences of weal and woe 
for all sentient creatures who are affected by an act. The same 
emphasis upon general or widespread consequences, brings to 
the fore the idea of equality^ and does it in a way which trans- 
forms the customary award of praise and blame, sympathy 
and resentment. For the latter does not put the happiness of 
self and of others, of a member of the family and the outsider, 
of a fellow citizen and a stranger, of nobleman and commoner, 
of the lord and the peasant, of the man of distinction and the 
obscure person, of rich and poor, upon the same footing. But 
the utilitarian theory, in addition to its insistence upon taking 
into consideration the widest, most general range of conse- 
quences, insists that in estimating consequences in the way of 
help and harm, pleasure and suffering, each one shall count 
as one, irrespective of distinctions of birth, sex, race, social 
status, economic and political position. It is significant that 
the rise and chief influence of utilitarianism in England coin- 
cided socially with the manifestation of philanthropic senti- 
ment on a large scale, and politically with the emergence of 
democratic ideals.^ It is no accident that its chief practical 
influence was modification of the laws and institutions that 
sprang from and that fostered inequality. 

§ 3. CONTUSION OF UTILITARIANISM: WITH HEDONISM 

So far we have passed by one important feature of utilitari- 
anism. We have spoken in general terms of welfare, of benefit 
and injury, with no attempt to specify in just what they con- 
sist. Bentham, however, prided himseH upon the fact that 
utilitarianism had a definite and measurable conception of 

1 The life of Bentham fell between 1748 and 1832; his chief disciple, John 
Stuart Mill, lived from 1806 to 1873. 
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their nature. They consist, according to him, of units of 
pleasure and pain, being merely their algebraic summation. 
Thus he reduced, according to his followers, the vague notion 
of welfare and happiness to a fact so precise as to be capable 
of quantitative statement.^ This definition in terms of units 
of pleasure and pain had, however, another effect. It exposed 
utilitarianism to all the objections which can be brought 
against hedonism (see p. 208). Nor did the consequences of 
their identification stop at this point. It involved utilitarian- 
ism, as its critics promptly pointed out, in a peculiar contra- 
diction. According to its conception of desire and of motive, 
the sole object and aim of all action is the obtaining of personal 
pleasure. The proper standard for judging the morality of 
action is, however, its contribution to the pleasure of others — 
the benefit conferred upon others than one’s self. The util- 
itarians were thus faced by the problem of conflict between 
the strictly personal and selfish character of the motive of 
conduct, and the broadly social and philanthropic character 
of the standard of approval. Desire for private pleasure as 
the sole motive of action and universal benevolence as the 
principle of approval are at war with one another. The chief 
interest of Bentham was in the standard of judgment, and 
his acceptance of hedonistic psychology was, in the broad 
sense, an historic accident. He failed to realize the incon- 
sistency of the two principles because his own interest was in 
the inequitable effect of the laws and institutions of his time 
upon the general distribution of happiness and unhappiness. 
He realized the extent to which they expressed class interests 
and were animated by favoritism to special interests, bringing 
benefit to the privileged few and harm and suffering to the 
masses. Now laws and institutions could be viewed imper- 

^Thus MiE said: “He introduced into morals and politics those habits of 
thought, and modes of investigation, which are essential to the idea of science. 
. . . He, for the first time, introduced precision of thought in moral and political 
philosophy.” Autobiography^ pp. 65-67 of the London edition of 1874, and 
Dissertations and Discussions, “ Essay on Bentham.” 
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sonally, with respect only to their consequences, since motives 
cannot be attributed to laws and institutions as such. 

BBs follower, John Stuart Mill, while interested in social 
and political reforms, was also interested in personal morality 
in a way in which Bentham was not. Therefore he brought 
the question of personal disposition, of character, to the fore, 
and instituted a transformation in utilitarian morals, although 
he never formally surrendered the hedonistic psychology. Be- 
fore considering Mill’s contribution in particular, however, we 
shall state the problem of the relation of disposition to bene- 
ficial social consequences in its general form. Suppose we 
drop the hedonistic emphasis upon states of pleasure and pain 
and substitute the wider, if vaguer, idea of well-being, welfare, 
happiness, as the proper standard of approval. The problem 
of the relation of the standard to personal disposition still 
remains. The moral problem which confronts every person 
is how regard for general welfare, for happiness of others than 
himself, is to be made a regulative purpose in his conduct. 
It is difficult to make a regard for general happiness the stand- 
ard of right and wrong, even in a purely theoretical estimate. 
For such a method of appraisal goes contrary to our natural 
tendency to put first our own happiness and that of persons 
near to us. This difficulty, however, is slight in comparison 
with that of making the intellectual estimate effective in ac- 
tion whenever it conflicts with our natural partiality in our 
own favor. 

It is evident that only intimate personal disposition will 
enable us to solve these problems. The more importance we 
attach to objective consequences as the standard, the more 
we are compelled to fall back upon personal character as the 
only guarantee that this standard will operate, either intel- 
lectually in our estimates or practically in our behavior. The 
alleged precision for which Bentham was praised introduces an 
impossibility into actual conduct. One can make an estimate 
on the basis of experience of the general tendency of a pro- 
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posed action upon welfare and suffering; no one can figure 
out in advance all the units of pleasure and pain (even admit- 
ting they can be reduced to unit quantities) which will follow. 
We are sure that the attiticde of personal kindliness, of sincerity 
and fairness, will make our judgment of the effects of a pro- 
posed action on the good of others infinitely more likely to be 
correct than will those of hate, hypocrisy, and self-seeking. 
A man who trusted simply to details of external consequences 
might readily convince himself that the removal of a cer- 
tain person by murder would contribute to general happiness. 
One cannot imagine an honest person convincing himself 
that a disposition of disregard for human life would have 
beneficial consequences. It is true, on one hand, that the 
ultimate standard for judgment of acts is their objective 
consequences; the outcome constitutes the meaning of an 
act. But it is equally true that the warrant for correctness 
of judgment and for power of judgment to operate as an in- 
fluence in conduct lies in the intrinsic make-up of character; 
it would be safer to trust a man of a kind and honest disposi- 
tion without much abihty in calculation than it would a man 
having great power of foresight of the future who was malicious 
and insincere. When, on the other hand, we are judging the 
moral value of laws and institutions (that is to say, estimating 
them from the standpoint of their bearing upon the general 
welfare), impersonal and minute consideration of consequences 
is in order, since they, being impersonal, have no inner dis- 
position one way or another. 

Mill accordingly brought utilitarianism in closer accord 
with the unbiased moral sense of mankind when he said that 
^^to do as you would be done by and to love your neighbor as 
yourself, constitute the ideal perfection of utilitarian morality.'^ 
For such a statement puts disposition, character, first, and 
calculation of specific results second. Consequently on Mill’s 
view we can say that “laws and social arrangements should 
place the happiness of every individual as nearly as possible 
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in harmony with the interest of the whole, and that educa- 
tion and opinion, which have so vast a power over human 
character should so use that power as to establish in the mind 
of every individual an indissoluble association between his 
own happiness and the good of the 'whole/’ In short, we have 
a principle by which to judge the moral value of social arrange- 
ments: Do they tend to lead members of the community to 
find their happiness in the objects and purposes which bring 
happiness to others? There is also an ideal provided for the 
processes of education, formal and informal. Education should 
create an interest in aU persons in furthering the general good, 
so that they 'will find their own happiness realized in what they 
can do to improve the conditions of others. 

Emphasis upon personal disposition also appears in Mill’s 
desire to see certain attitudes cultivated in and for themselves, 
as if they were ends in themselves without conscious thought 
of their external consequences. Intrinsically, and by our very 
make-up, apart from any calculation, we prize friendly rela- 
tions with others. We naturally 

^‘desire to be in unity with our fellow creatures. . . . The social 
state is at once so natural, so necessary, and so habitual to man, 
that except in some unusual circumstances or by an effort of vol- 
untary abstraction, he n&oer comeives himself otherwise than as a 
member of a body. . . . Any condition, therefore, which is essen- 
tial to a state of society becomes more and more an inseparable 
part of every person’s conception of the state of things he is born 
into and which is the destiny of a human being.” This strengthening 
of social ties leads the individual “ to identify his feelings more 
and more with the good” of others. ‘^He comes, as though in- 
stinctively, to be conscious of himself as a being, who, of course^ 
pays regard to others. The good of others becomes to him a thing 
naturally and necessarily to be attended to, like any of the physi- 
cal conditions of our existence.” This social feeling, finally, how- 
ever weak, does not present itself “as a superstition of education, 
or a law despotically imposed from without, but as an attribute 
which it would not be well to be without. . . . Few but those 
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whose mind is a moral blank could hear to lay out their course of 
life on the line of paying no regard to others except so far as their' 
own private interests compels/’ ^ 

Even under the head of sympathy, Bentham’s 

“recognition does not extend to the more complex forms of the 
feeling — the love of lomng^ the need of a S 3 mipathi 2 ing support, 
or of an object of admiration and reverence.” ^ “Self culture, 
the training by the human being himself of his affections and 
will ... is a blank in Bentham’s system. The other and co- 
equal part, the regulation of his outward actions, must be alto- 
gether halting and imperfect without the first; for how can we judge 
in what manner many an action will affect the worldly interests of 
ourselves or others unless we take in, as part of the question, its 
influence on the regulation of our or their affections and desires? ” ^ 

In other words, Mill saw that a weakness of Bentham’s 
theory lay in his supposing that the factors which make up 
disposition are of value only as moving us to special acts 
which produce pleasure; to Mill they have a worth of their 
own as direct sources and ingredients of happiness. So Mill 
says: 

“I regard any considerable increase of human happiness, through 
mere changes in outward circumstances, unaccompanied by changes 
in the state of desires, as hopeless.” ^ And in his Autobiography, 
speaking of his first reaction against Benthamism, he says: “I, for 
the first time, gave its proper place, among the prime necessities of 
human well-being, to the internal culture of the individual. I ceased 
to attach almost exclusive importance to the ordering of outward 
circumstances. . . . The cultivation of the feelings became one 
of the cardinal points in my ethical and philosophical creed.” ^ 

1 Utilitarianism, ch. iii., passim. 

2 Early Essays, p. 354. (Reprint by Gibbs, London, 1897.) 

^Ibid., p. 357. 

*Ibid., p.404. 

^Autobiography, London, 1884, p. 143- 
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The close connection between happiness and traits of char- 
acter is also borne out by the fact that pleasures differ in 
quality, and not merely in quantity and intensity. Appreciation 
of poetry, of art, of science yields a kind of satisfaction which 
is not to l3e compared with that coining from purely sensuous 
sources. The extent to which the worldng standard is shifted 
by Mill from pleasures to character (since the quality of pleas- 
ure is ranked by the nature of the personal trait the pleasure 
accompanies) is obvious in the following quotation: ^^No 
intelligent person would consent to be a fool, no instructed 
person would be an ignoramus, no person of feeling and con- 
science would be selfish and base, even though they should be 
persuaded that the fool, the dunce or the rascal is better 
satisfied with his lot than they are. ... It is better to be a 
human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied.’' 

We have devoted considerable space to a consideration of 
the shift from Bentham to Mill, not so much as a matter of his- 
torical contrast and information as because the position of the 
latter involves in fact, although Mill never quite acknowledges 
it in words, a surrender of the hedonistic element in utilitarian- 
ism, Since this hedonistic element is that which renders util-, 
itarianism vulnerable in theory and unworkable in practice, it 
is significant to know that the conception of regard for social 
(that is widespread and impartially measured) welfare may be 
maintained as a standard of approbation in spite of historic 
utilitarianism’s entanglement with an untenable hedonism. 
This revised version recognizes the great part played by factors 
internal to the seK in creating a worthy happiness, while it 
also provides a standard for the moral appraisal of laws and 
institutions. For aside from the direct suffering which bad 
social arrangements occasion, they have a deteriorating effect 
upon those dispositions which conduce to an elevated and pure 
happiness. 

Institutions are good not only because of their direct con- 
tribution to well-being but even more because they favor the 
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development of tlie worthy dispositions from which issue noble 
enjo 3 nnents. 

§ 4. THE RELATION OE ENDS AND STANDARDS 

Purposes, aims, ends-in-view, are distinct from standards 
and yet are closely related to them; and vice versa, Ends-in- 
view are connected with desire; they look to the future, be- 
cause they are projections of the objects in which desires would 
be satisfied. Standards, on the other hand, envisage acts 
already performed or viewed in imagination as if they had 
been performed. An object viewed as an end or fulfillment of 
desire is good in proportion as it is found to be a genuine 
satisfaction or realization of desire. From the standpoint of 
a standard, an act is good if it can evoke and sustain approba- 
tion-. At the outset, the approbation in question is that pro- 
ceeding from others. Will the group, or some particular 
influential member of the group, tolerate, abet, encourage, 
praise me if I act thus and so? The admiration and resentment 
of others is the mirror in which one beholds the moral quality 
of his act reflected back to him. Because of this reflection the 
agent can judge his act from a standpoint which is different 
from that of a satisfaction directly promised. He is led to 
widen and generalize his conception of his act when he takes 
into account the reaction of others; he views his act objectively 
when he takes the standpoint of standard; personally, when it 
is an end merely as such. 

Later on, the thought of the reaction of favor or disfavor of a 
particular social group or a particular person tends to recede 
to the background. An ideal spectator is projected and the 
doer of the act looks at his proposed act through the eyes of 
this impartial and far-seeing objective judge. Although end 
and standard are two distinct conceptions having different 
meanings, yet it is the very nature of a standard to demand 
that what is approvable according to it shall become an end. 
In other words, it calls for the creation of a new end; or, in 
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case the end suggested by desire is approved, for an end with 
a new quality, that of having received the stamp of approval. 
Unless the conception of standard arose from a different 
source and had a different meaning from that of ends, it could 
not exercise a controlling formative influence on the latter. 
The significance of the standard is that it involves a conception 
of the way in which ends that are adopted should be formed; 
namely, that they should be such as to merit approbation 
because their execution will conduce to the general well' 
being. 

Recognition of this fact enables us to deal with a problem 
which is attended with a good deal of difi&culty. The problem 
is illustrated in the so-called hedonistic paradox, that the way 
to attain pleasure is not to seek for it. And this saying may be 
paralleled by another paradox, namely, that the way to 
achieve virtue is not to aim directly at it. For the standard is 
not the same as the end of desire. Hence contribution to the 
general good may be the standard of reflective approval with- 
out its being the enddn-view. Indeed, it is hard to imagine 
its being made the end of desire; as a direct object to be aimed 
at, it would be so indeterminate and vague that it would only 
arouse a diffused sentimental state, vrithout indicating just 
how and where conduct should be directed. Desire on the 
other hand points to a definite and concrete object at which to 
aim. After this end has occurred to the mind it is examined 
and tested from another point of view: Would the action 
which achieves it further the well-being of all concerned? 

The idea of happiness is originally derived from cases of ful- 
filled desire. It is a general term for the fact that while desires 
are different and the objects which satisfy them are different, 
there is one common quality in aU of them: namely, the fact of 
being fulfillments. This is a formal trait. It is a mistake to 
suppose that there is homogeneity of material or content, just 
because there is the single name ‘‘happiness.” One might as 
well suppose that all persons named Smith are just alike be- 
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cause they have the same name. No two concrete cases of 
happiness are just like each other in actual stuff and make-up. 
They are alike in being cases of fulfillment, of meeting the 
requirements set up by some desire. A miser finds satisfaction 
in storing up money, and a liberal person in spending it to 
give happiness to others. One man is happy when he gets 
ahead of others in some tangible way and another man is 
happy when he helps others out of some trouble. In material 
content, the two cases differ radically; in form they are alike, 
since both occupy the same status and play the same role — 
that of satisfying a desire. 

The function of the standard then is to discriminate between 
the various material kinds of satisfaction so as to determine 
which kind of happiness is truly moral; that is, approvable. 
It says that among the different kinds that one is to be ap- 
proved which at the same time brings satisfaction to others, 
or which at least harmonizes with their well-being in that it 
does not inflict suffering upon them. It does not tell what 
things should be specifically aimed at. It does tell us how to 
proceed in passing condemnation or giving approval to those 
ends and purposes which occur to the mind independently 
because of our desires. When this point is clearly recognized, 
we can appreciate the artificial nature of a problem which is 
often raised. It has been asserted that the crux of all moral 
theory is the relation between personal happiness and general 
happiness. It is asserted that morality as justice requires that 
there be a complete equation between the two; that we cannot 
be morally satisfied with a world in which the conduct which 
brings good to others brings suffering to the one who promotes 
the interests of others, or in which the conduct which makes 
others suffer yields happiness to the one who injures others. 
Much ingenuity has been spent in explaining away the frequent 
discrepancies. For it may even be argued that although ex- 
treme egoistic isolation is unfavorable to happiness, so also 
are great breadth and sensitiveness of affections; that the 
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person who stands the best show of being happy is the one who 
exercises a prudent control over his sympathies, and so keeps 
from getting involved in the fortunes of other persons. If we 
once become aware of the difference between the standard and 
end, this problem of instituting an identity or equation between 
personal and general happiness is seen to be unreal. The stand- 
ard says that we should desire those objects and find our 
satisfactions in the things which also bring good to those with 
whom we are associated, in friendship, comradeship, citizen- 
ship, the pursuit of science, art, and so on. 

Many an individual solves the problem. He does so not by 
any theoretical demonstration that what gives others happi- 
ness will also make him happy, but by voluntary choice of 
those objects which do bring good to others. He gets a personal 
satisfaction or happiness because his desire is fulfilled, but 
his desire has first been made after a definite pattern. This 
enjo)nnent may be shorter in duration and less intense than 
those which he might have had some other way. But it has 
one mark which is unique and which for that individual may 
outweigh everything else. He has achieved a happiness which 
has approved itself to him, and this quality of being an approved 
happiness may render it invaluable, not to be compared with 
others. By personal choice among the ends suggested by 
desires of objects which are in agreement with the needs of 
social relations, an individual achieves a kind of happiness 
which is harmonious with the happiness of others. This is 
the only sense in which there is an equation between personal 
and general happiness. But it is also the only sense which is 
morally required. 

§ 5. THE PLACE OF JUSTICE AND BENEVOLENCE IN THE 
STANDARD 

When contribution to a shared good is taken to be the stand- 
ard of approbation, a question comes up as to the relation of 
justice to the standard. At first sight, it seems as if benevo- 
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lence were exalted to such a point that justice almost falls out of 
the moral picture. At all events, this conception of the nature 
of the standard has been attacked on the ground that justice 
is the supreme virtue and that the standard of general well- 
being subordinates justice, said to be self-sufficing in isolation, 
to something beyond itself in the way of consequences. Funda- 
mentally, the issue here is that which we have considered 
previously in other guises: namely, the place of consequences 
in moral conduct. Those who regard consideration of conse- 
quences to be a degradation of morals take their stand on some 
abstract principle of justice. ''Fiat justitia, mat coelunF' 
is the classic expression of this point of view. Let justice be 
done, be the consequences what they may, even to the collapse 
of the heavens. It is argued that regard for consequences, 
even such consequences as the common and shared good, 
reduces justice to a matter of expediency and abates its au- 
thority and majesty. 

The reply to this objection is twofold. In the first place, 
elimination from the moral standard of the consequences of 
actions leaves us with only a formal principle; it sets up an 
abstraction and treats morality as mere conformity to an 
abstraction instead of as vital effort in behalf of a significant 
end. Experience shows that the subordination of human good 
to an external and formal rule tends in the direction of harsh- 
ness and cruelty. The common saying that justice should be 
tempered with mercy is the popular way of stating recognition 
of the hard and ultimately unjust character of setting up a 
principle of action which is divorced from all consideration of 
human consequences. Justice as an end in itself is a case of 
making an idol out of a means at the expense of the end which 
the means serves. The second factor in the reply to the objec- 
tion is that justice is not an external means to human welfare 
but a means which is organically integrated with the end it 
serves. There are means which are constituent parts of the 
consequences they bring into being, as tones are integral 
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constituents of music as well as means to its production, and 
as food is an indispensable ingredient witMn the organism 
which it serves. On this account the character, the self, which 
has adopted fair play and equity into its own attitude will 
not only have the sense of humanity which protects it from 
harsh application of the principle, but win also be protected 
from any temptation to disregard the principle in order to 
obtain some short-term specific good. A rough analogy of 
what is here signified is that while rules of the hygiene of 
eating grow out of the service which foods render to the well- 
being of the organism, and are not abstract ends on their own 
account, yet nevertheless these rules, when once understood in 
their relation to the end they serve, save us from using food 
as a mere means to a temporary enjoyment. We can fall back 
on the rule in case of doubt. 

There is moreover an inherent difficulty in the concep- 
tion that justice can be separated from the effect of actions 
and attitudes upon human well-being. The separation leaves 
the practical meaning of standard arbitrary or open to differ- 
ent constructions. It is sometimes interpreted to signify 
strict retribution, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 
Herbert Spencer gives another meaning to the principle, and 
employs this meaning to justify a thoroughgoing policy of 
laissez faire in social matters. He identifies the principle of 
justice with the relation of cause and effect in its biological 
meaning, that is with natural selection and the elimination 
of the unfit in the struggle for existence. It is “ just ” he asserts 
that the inferior should stand the consequences of their in- 
feriority and that the superior should reap the rewards of their 
superiority. To interfere with the workings of natural selec- 
tion is thus to violate the law of justice. In other words, 
Spencer uses the abstract principle of justice to warrant a 
policy of extreme individualism in letting the ^^naturaT^ 
play of self-interest in a competitive society take its course. 
Examples of other interpretations of justice might be given. 
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But the two instances cited should indicate the complete 
falsity of the common notion that justice carries its dejQnite 
meaning. The truth lies on the other side. The meaning of 
justice in concrete cases is something to be determined by 
seeing what consequences will bring about human welfare in 
a fair and even way. 

Another t 3 q>e of objection to social welfare as the standard 
of approval is that it elevates sentimentality to a supreme 
position in morals. Thus Carlyle condemned utilitarianism as 
^^a universal syllabus of sentimental twaddle.^^ It is true that 
there is a close relation between the standard of extensive 
well-being and the attitude of sympathy. But regard for con- 
sequences does not encourage giving away to every sentiment 
of pity and sympathy which is experienced. On the contrary, 
it says that we should restrain acting upon them until we have 
considered what the effect will be on human happiness if 
we give way to them. The emotion of sympathy is morally 
invaluable. But it functions properly when used as a principle 
of reflection and insight, rather than of direct action. Intelli- 
gent sympathy widens and deepens concern for consequences. 
To put ourselves in the place of another, to see things from 
the standpoint of his aims and values, to humble our estimate 
of our own pretensions to the level they assume in the eyes of 
an impartial observer, is the surest way to appreciate what 
justice demands in concrete cases. The real defect of senti- 
mentalism is that it fails to consider the consequences of act- 
ing upon objective well-being; it makes the immediate indul- 
gence of a dominant emotion more important than results. 

The tendency, moreover, of adopting social well-being 
as a standard is to make us intellectually sensitive and critical 
about the effect of laws, social arrangements, and education 
upon human happiness and development. Historic utilita- 
rianism, even with the handicap of its hedonistic psychology, 
did a great work in Great Britain in getting rid of inequalities 
in law and administration, and in making the mass of men 
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conscious of the connection which exists between political 
oppression and corruption on one side and the suffering of the 
masses on the other. 

The meaning to be given, from the moral point of view, to 
the idea of reform and the reformer furnishes a good test of the 
standard of approval. In one meaning, reform is almost 
synonymous with officious meddling; with an assumption that 
the would-be reformers know better than others what is good 
for them and can proceed to confer some great boon upon 
them. But the true significance of ^^the greatest good of the 
greatest number'' is that social conditions should be such 
that all individuals can exercise their own initiative in a social 
medium which will develop their personal capacities and re- 
ward their efforts. That is, it is concerned with providing 
the objective political, economic, and social conditions which 
will enable the greatest possible number because of their 
mn endeavors to have a fuU and generous share in the values 
of living. Of course direct help to others is needed in times 
of illness, physical incapacity, pecuniary distress, etc. But 
the chief application of the standard is concern for the in- 
fluence of objective social conditions. Thus the standard 
saves endeavors at social change, made in its name, from 
the offensiveness of snobbery and personal interference. It 
accomplishes beneficent ends by the means of impersonal jus- 
tice. 

The opposition which is frequently instituted between benef- 
icence and justice rests upon a narrow conception of the lat- 
ter as well as upon a sentimental conception of the former. If 
beneficence is taken to signify acts which exceed the neces- 
sities of legal obligation, and justice to denote the strict letter 
of moral law there is, of course, a wide gap between them. 
But in reality the scope of justice is broad enough to cover 
all the conditions which make for social welfare, while a large 
part of what passes as charity and philanthropy is merely a 
makeshift to compensate for lack of just social conditions. 
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The classic conception of justice is derived from Roman law, 
and shares its formal legalistic character. It is ‘^rendering to 
another that which is his.” According to the legal conception 
of what belongs to a man, the idea is limited to rather external 
matters, material property, repute and honor, esteem for 
good character, etc. But in its wide meaning the formula 
only raises a question, instead of affording a solution. What 
does belong to a man as man? How is what is morally due 
to a man to be measured? Can it be fixed by conventional 
considerations? Or is what is owed to a person an 5 rthing less 
than opportunity to become all which he is capable of be- 
coming? Suppose a man is detected in violation of the social 
code. Is what is owed him in the way of justice some retrib- 
utive penalty, as exactly proportioned as possible to his 
offense, on the principle of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth? or is it the treatment which will tend to evoke his own 
efforts at moral betterment? Is justice” to be measured on 
the ground of existing social status, or on the ground of pos- 
sibilities of development? Such questions suggest that social 
utilitarianism, when freed from its hedonistic handicap, makes 
justice to be a concern for the objective conditions of personal 
growth and achievement which cannot be distinguished from 
beneficence in its fundamental and objective sense. 

§ 6. PRAISE AND BLAME AS MORAL EORCES 

It was noted earlier in passing (p. 195) that the concept of 
virtue is closely connected with the operation of approbation. 
It is not too much to say of primitive morals that in them 
traits of character are not approved because they are virtuous, 
but are virtuous because they are approved, while whatever 
is generally censured is ipso facto, regarded as vicious. Re- 
flective morality reverses this attitude. It is concerned to 
discover what traits of character should be approved; it iden- 
tifies virtue not with that which is de facto approveii but that 
which is approvaife, which should be approved. But, as we 
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have often had occasion to note, a large strain of customary 
morality holds over in morality which is theoretically re- 
flective. “Conventional morality’^ is precisely a morality of 
praise and blame based on the code of valuations which hap- 
pens to be current at a particular time in a particular social 
group. Whatever conforms, at least outwardly, to current 
practices, especially those of an institutional sort, receives 
commendation or at least passes without censure; whatever 
demates exposes one to censure. The practical effect is a 
negative morality; virtue is identified with “respectability,’’ 
and respectability means such conduct as is exempt fiom overt 
reproach and censure rather than what is inherently worthy 
of respect. The moral ideal of multitudes of persons comes to 
be that sort of behavior which will pass without arousing ad- 
verse comment, just as a child too often identifies the ^'right” 
with whatever passes without a scolding. 

Accordingly, this is a convenient place in which to consider 
the point we passed over at first, namely, the proper moral 
place and function of praise and blame. 

At first sight, it might seem as if reflection on the customary 
use of approbation and condemnation would still leave praise 
and blame as primary factors, only giving them a standard 
by which to operate. Such is not the case, however. Reflec- 
tion reacts to modify the character and use of praise and blame. 
The latter tend to fix the attention of the one commended or 
reprobated upon the way in which he can secure the one and 
avoid the other. Their effect therefore is to distract attention 
from the reasons and causes which make conduct ^mi^tworthy 
and hldmeworthy. Habitual exposure to praise and blame 
makes one think of how he may exculpate himself from ac- 
cusation and may recommend himself to favor. Morality 
that makes much of blaming breeds a defensive and apologetic 
attitude; the person subjected to it thinks up excuses instead 
of thinking what objects are worthy to be pursued. Moreover, 
it distracts attention from thought of objective conditions and 
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causes, because it tends to make one want to get even for be- 
ing blamed by passing the blame on to others. One relieves 
himseh from a charge by transferring it to some one else. In 
stronger natures, resentment is produced and to a point where 
the person blamed feels he is doing a brave thing in defying 
all authority. In others, it produces a feeling which put in 
words amounts to: ''What is the use? It makes no difference 
what I do, since I get blamed anyway.’’ 

Reflective morality instead of leaving praise and blame 
where they were except for putting under them a rational 
basis tends to shift the emphasis to scrutiny of conduct in 
an objective way, that is with reference to its causes and re- 
sults. WLat is desirable is that a person shall see for him- 
self what he is doing and why he is doing it; shall be sensitive 
to results in fact and in anticipation, and shall be able to 
analyze the forces which make him act as he does act. Ac- 
cordingly, approval and disapproval themselves are subjected 
to judgment by a standard instead of being taken as ultimate. 
On the whole, the prevalence of a morality based on praise and 
blame is evidence of the extent to which customary and con- 
ventional forces stiU influence a morality nominally reflective. 
The possession of a reflective standard checks and directs the 
use of praise and blame as it does the use of other human 
tendencies. It makes men realize that reward and punishment, 
commendation and condemnation are good or bad according 
to their consequences and that they may be used immorally as 
well as helpfully. 

We have already noted the reflex origin of the traits regarded 
as virtuous and vicious. They are derived at the outset from 
the conceptions of merit and demerit, of deserts; and meri- 
toriousness, deservingness, is measured by the reactions of 
others. It is others who, approving and disapproving, award 
honor, esteem, merit. For this reason, as has also been noted, 
virtues and vices in morals as far as dominated by custom are 
strictly correlative to the ruling institutions and habits of 
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a given social group. Its members are trained to commend 
and admire whatever conforms to its established ways of 
life; hence the great divergence of schemes of valuation of com 
duct in different civilizations. Their common element is 
formal rather than material — ^namely, adherence to prevailing 
customs. Nomos is indeed '"king of aU,” and especially of 
acts and traits of character deemed virtues and vices. 

The attempt to discover a standard upon the basis of which 
approbation and disapprobation, esteem and disteem, should 
be awarded has therefore nothing less than a revolutionary 
effect upon the whole concept of virtue and vice. For it in- 
volves criticism of prevailing habits of valuation. The very 
idea of ^ standard is intellectual; it implies something uni- 
versally applicable. It does not eliminate the element of 
favor and hostility to certain modes of conduct. But it in- 
troduces the regulation of these manifestations by something 
beyond themselves. Customary morals naturally “make it 
hot” for those who transgress its code, and make it comfort- 
able for those who conform. The reflective standard holds 
individuals to responsibility for the ways in which favor and 
dishke are expressed. It makes prominent the fact that in 
judging, in commending and condemning, we are judging our- 
selves, revealing our own tastes and desires. Approval and dis- 
approval, the attitude of attributing vice and virtue, becomes 
itself a vice or a virtue according to the way in which it is ad- 
ministered. 

§ 7. THE CONCEPTION OF VIRTUE IN REFLECTIVE M0R4LITY 

In customary morality it is possible to draw up a list or 
catalogue of vices and virtues. For the latter reflect some 
definite existing custom, and the former some deviation from 
or violation of custom. The acts approved and disapproved 
have therefore the same definiteness and fixity as belong to 
the customs to which they refer. In reflective morality, a list 
of virtues has a much more tentative status Chastity, kind- 
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ness, honesty, patriotism, modesty, toleration, bravery, etc., 
cannot be given a fixed meaning, because each expresses an 
interest in objects and institutions which are changing. In 
form, as interests, they may be permanent, since no community 
could endure in which there were not, say, fair dealing, public 
spirit, regard for life, faithfulness to others. But no two com- 
munities conceive the objects to which these qualities attach 
in quite identical ways. They can be defined, therefore, only 
on the basis of qualities characteristic of interest, not on the 
basis of permanent and uniform objects in which interest is 
taken. This is as true of, say, temperance and chastity as it is 
of regard for life, which in some communities does not extend to 
girl babies nor to the aged, and which in all historic communi- 
ties is limited by war with hostile communities. 

Accordingly we shall discuss virtue through enumeration of 
traits which must belong to an attitude if it is to be genuinely 
an interest, not by an enumeration of virtues as if they were 
separate entities. (1) An interest must he wholehearted. 
Virtue is integrity, vice is duplicity. Sincerity is another 
name for the same quality, for it signifies that devotion to 
an object is unmixed and undiluted. The quality has a much 
broader scope than might at first seem to be the case. 

Conscious hypocrisy is rare. Divided and inconsistent in- 
terest is common. Devotion that is complete, knowing no 
reservations and exceptions, is extremely difficult to attain. 
We imagine we are whole-hearted when we throw ourselves 
into a line of action which is agreeable, failing to notice that 
we give up or act upon an incompatible interest when ob- 
stacles arise. Whole-heartedness is something quite dif- 
ferent from immediate enthusiasm and ardor. It always has 
an emotional quality, but it is far from being identical with a 
succession of even intense emotional likings for a succession of 
things into each of which we eagerly throw ourselves. For 
it requires consistency, continuity, and community of pur- 
pose and effort. And tliis condition cannot be fulfilled except 
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when the various objects and ends which succeed one an- 
other have been brought into order and unity by reflection 
upon the nature and bearing of each one. We cannot be 
genuinely whole-hearted unless we are single-minded. 

Hence (2) the interest which constitutes a disposition vir- 
tuous must be continuous and persistent One swallow does 
not make a summer nor does a passing right interest, no mat- 
ter how strong, constitute a virtue. Fair weather ^Virtue” 
has a bad name because it indicates lack of stability. It de- 
mands character to stick it out when conditions are adverse, 
as they are when there is danger of incurring the ill-wiU of 
others, or when it requires more than ordinary energy to 
overcome obstacles. The vitality of interest in what is re- 
flectively approved is attested by persistence imder unfavor- 
able conditions. 

A complete interest must be (3) impartial as weU as en- 
during. Interest, apart from a character formed and forti- 
fied through reflection, is partial, and in that sense divided and, 
though unconsciously, insincere. A person readily tends to 
evince interest in the well-being of friends and members of his 
family, and to be indifferent to those with whom he is not 
bound by ties of gratitude or affection. It is easy to have one 
scale for determining interest in those of one’s own nation 
and a totally different one for the regard of those of another 
race, color, religion, or nationahty. Complete universality 
of interest is, of course, impossible in the sense of equality of 
strength or force of quantity; that is, it would be mere pre- 
tense to suppose that one can be as much interested in those 
at a distance with whom one has little contact as in those 
with whom one is in constant communication. But equity, 
or impartiality, of interest is a matter of quality not of quan- 
tity as in-iquity is a matter not of more or less, but of using 
uneven measures of judgment. Equity demands that when one 
has to act in relation to others, no matter whether friends or 
strangers, fellow citizens or foreigners, one should have an equal 
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and even measure of value as far as the interests of the others 
come into the reckoning. In an immediate or emotional sense 
it is not possible to love our enemies as we love our friends. 
But the maxim to love our enemies as we love ourselves sig- 
nifies that in our conduct we should take into account their 
interests at the same rate of estimate as we rate our own. It 
is a principle for regulating judgment of the bearings of our 
acts on the happiness of others. 

Single-mindedness of purpose would be narrow were it not 
united to breadth and impartiality of interest. The conception 
that virtue resides in fundamental and thoroughgoing inter- 
est in approved objects accomphshes more than merely sav- 
ing us from the identification of virtues with whatever is 
conventionally and currently prized in a particular community 
or social set. For it protects us from an unreal separation of 
virtuous qualities from one another. The mere idea of a 
catalogue of different virtues commits us to the notion that 
virtues may be kept apart, pigeon-holed in water-tight com- 
partments. In fact virtuous traits interpenetrate one another; 
this unity is involved in the very idea of integrity of char- 
acter. At one time persistence and endurance in the face 
of obstacles is the most prominent feature; then the attitude 
is the excellence called courage. At another time, the trait 
of impartiahty and equity is uppermost, and we call it jus- 
tice. At other times, the necessity for subordinating immedi- 
ate satisfaction of a strong appetite or desire to a comprehen- 
sive good is the conspicuous feature. Then the disposition is 
denominated temperance, self-control. When the prominent 
phase is the need for thoughtfulness, for consecutive and per- 
sistent attention, in order that these other qualities may func- 
tion, the interest receives the name of moral wisdom, insight, 
conscientiousness. In each case the difference is one of em- 
phasis only. 

This fact is of practical as well as theoretical import. The 
supposition that virtues are separated from one another leads. 
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when it is acted upon, to that narrowing and hardening oi 
action which induces many persons to conceive of aU morality 
as negative and restrictive. When, for example, an inde- 
pendent thing is made of temperance or self-control it be- 
comes mere inhibition, a sour constraint. But as one phase of 
an interpenetrated whole, it is the positive harmony charac- 
teristic of integrated interest. Is justice thought of as an 
isolated virtue? Then it takes on a mechanical and quantita- 
tive form, like the exact meting out of praise and blame, re- 
ward and punishment. Or it is thought of as vindication of 
abstract and impersonal law — an attitude which always tends 
to make men vindictive and leads them to justify their harsh- 
ness as a virtue. To the notion of courage there still adheres 
something of its original notion of fortitude in meeting an 
enemy. The Greeks broadened the conception to include 
all the disagreeable things which need to be borne but which 
one would like to run away from. As soon as we recognize 
that there can be no continuity in maintaining and executing 
a purpose which does not at some time meet difficulties and 
obstacles that are disagreeable, we also recognize that cour- 
age is no separate thing. Its scope is as wide as the fullness 
of positive interest which causes us in spite of difficulties 
to seek for the realization of the object to which the interest 
is attached. Otherwise it shrinks to mere stoical and negative 
resistance, a passive rather than an active virtue. 

Finally, conscientiousness is sometimes treated as if it were 
mere morbid anxiety about the state of one’s own virtue. It 
may even become a kind of sublimated egoism, since the per- 
son concentrates his thoughts upon himself, none the less 
egoistic because concerned with personal ^'goodness” in- 
stead of with personal pleasure or profit. In other cases, it 
becomes a kind of anxious scrupulosity which is so fearful 
of going wrong that it abstains as much as possible from posi- 
tive outgoing action. Concern for the good is reduced to a 
paralyzing solicitude to be preserved from falling into error. 
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Energy that should go into action is absorbed in prying 
into motives. Conscience, moral thoughtfulness, makes us 
cowards as soon as it is isolated from courage. 

Another bad consequence of treating virtues as if they were 
separate from one another and capable of being listed one by 
one is the attempt to cultivate each one by itself, instead of 
developing a rounded and positive character. There are, how- 
ever, in traditional teachings many reminders of the whole- 
ness of virtue. One such saying is that “love is the fulfilling 
of the law.” For in its ethical sense, love signifies complete- 
ness of devotion to the objects esteemed good. Such an in- 
terest, or love, is marked by temperance because a compre- 
hensive interest demands a harmony which can be attained 
only by subordination of particular impulses and passions. 
It involves courage because an active and genuine interest 
nerves us to meet and overcome the obstacles which stand 
in the way of its realization. It includes wisdom or thought- 
fulness because sympathy, concern for the welfare of all 
affected by conduct, is the surest guarantee for the exercise of 
consideration, for examination of a proposed line of conduct 
in all its bearings. And such a complete interest is the only 
way in which justice can be assured. For it includes as part 
of itself impartial concern for all conditions which affect the 
common welfare, be they specific acts, laws, economic ar- 
rangements, political institutions, or whatever. 

In the case of both the Good and Duty, we noted the moral 
effect of different social environments. The principle applies 
equally (and perhaps more obviously) to the use made of 
approval in determining standards as tests of conduct and the 
appraisal of virtues and vices. As we have had occasion to 
observe, each community tends to approve that which is 
in line with what it prizes in practice. Theoretical approvals 
that run counter to strong social tendencies tend to become 
purely nominal. In theory and in verbal instruction our pres- 
ent society is the heir of a great idealistic tradition. Through 
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religion and from other sources, love of neighbor, exact equity, 
kindliness of action and judgment, are taught and in theory 
accepted. The structure of society, however, puts emphasis 
upon other qualities. Business” absorbs a large part of the 
life of most persons and business is conducted upon the basis 
of ruthless competition for private gain. National life is or- 
ganized on the basis of exclusiveness and tends to generate 
suspicion, fear, often hatred, of other peoples. The world is 
divided into classes and races, and, in spite of acceptance of 
an opposed theory, the standards of valuation are based on 
the class, race, color, with which one identifies oneself. The 
convictions that obtain in personal morality are negated on 
a large scale in collective conduct, and for this reason are 
weakened even in their strictly personal application. They 
cannot be made good in practice except as they are extended to 
include the remaking of the social environment, economic, 
political, international. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


MORAL JUDGMENT AND KNOWLEDGE 

§ 1 . MORAL JUDGMENTS AS INTUITIVE OR DEVELOPED 

That reflective morality, since it is reflective, involves 
thought, and knowledge is a truism. The truism raises, how- 
ever, important problems of theory. What is the nature of 
knowledge in its moral sense? What is its function? How does 
it originate and operate? To these questions, writers upon 
morals have given different answers. Those, for example, 
who have dwelt upon approval and resentment as the funda- 
mental ethical factor have emphasized its spontaneous and 
''instinctive'' character — that is, its non-reflective nature — 
and have assigned a subordinate position to the intellectual 
factor in morals. Those who, like Kant, have made the au- 
thority of duty supreme, have marked off Moral Reason from 
thought and reasoning as they show themselves in ordinary 
life and in science. They have erected a unique faculty whose 
sole office is to make us aware of duty and of its imperatively 
rightful authority over conduct. The moralists who have 
insisted upon the identity of the Good with ends of desire have, 
on the contrary, made knowledge, in the sense of insight into 
the ends which bring enduring satisfaction, the supreme thing 
in conduct; ignorance, as Plato said, is the root of all evil. 
And yet, according to Plato, this assured insight into the true 
End and Good implies a kind of rationality which is radically 
different from that involved in the ordinary affairs of life. It 
can be directly attained only by the few who are gifted with 
those peculiar qualities which enable them to rise to meta- 
physical understanding of the ultimate constitution of the 
universe; others must take it on faith or as it is embodied, 
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in a derived way, in laws and institutions. Without going 
into all the recondite problems associated with the conflict of 
views, we may say that two significant questions emerge. 
First, are thought and knowledge mere servants and attend- 
ants of emotion, or do they exercise a positive and transform- 
ing influence? Secondly, are the thought and judgment em- 
ployed in connection with moral matters the same that are 
used in ordinary practical affairs, or are they something sepa- 
rate, having an exclusively moral significance? Putting the 
question in the form which it assumed in discussion during the 
nineteenth century; Is conscience a faculty of intuition inde- 
pendent of human experience, or is it a product and expression 
of experience? 

The questions are stated in a theoretical form. They have, 
however, an important practical bearing. They are connected, 
for example, with the question discussed in the last chapter. 
Are praise and blame, esteem and condemnation, not only 
original and spontaneous tendencies, but are they also uUi- 
mate, incapable of being modified by the critical and construc- 
tive work of thought? Again, if conscience is a unique and 
separate faculty it is incapable of education and modification; 
it can only be directly appealed to. Most important of all, 
practically, is that some theories, hke the Kantian, make a 
sharp separation between conduct that is moral and everyday 
conduct which is morally indifferent and neutral. 

It would be difficult to find a question more significant for 
actual behavior than just this one: Is the moral region isolated 
from the rest of human activity? Does only one special class 
of human aims and relations have moral value? This conclusion 
is a necessary result of the view that our moral consciousness 
and knowledge is unique in kind. But if moral consciousness 
is not separate, then no hard and fast line can be drawn 
within conduct shutting off a moral realm from a non-moral. 
Now our whole previous discussion is bound up with the latter 
view. For it has found m-oral good and excellence in objects 
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and activities wHck develop out of natural desires and normal 
social relations in family ^ neighborhood, and community. We 
shall accordingly now proceed to make explicit the bearing of 
this idea upon the nature of moral insight, comparing our 
conclusions with those arrived at by some other typical 
theories. 

Moral judgments, whatever else they are, are a species of 
judgments of value. They characterize acts and traits of char- 
acter as having worth, positive or negative. Judgments of 
value are not confined to matters which are explicitly moral 
in significance. Our estimates of poems, pictures, landscapes, 
from the standpoint of their esthetic quality, are value-judg- 
ments. Business men are rated with respect to their economic 
standing in giving of credit, etc. We do not content ourselves 
with a purely external statement about the weather as it is 
measured scientifically by the thermometer or barometer. 
We term it fine or nasty: epithets of value. Articles of fur- 
niture are judged useful, comfortable, or the reverse. Sci- 
entifically, the condition of the body and mind can be de- 
scribed in terms which neglect entirely the difference between 
health and disease, in terms, that is, of certain physical and 
chemical processes. When we pronounce the judgment, ‘Veil 
or “ill” we estimate in value terms. When we judge the 
statements of others, whether made in casual conversation or 
in scientific discourse and pronounce them “true” or “false” 
we are making judgments of value. Indeed, the chief embar- 
rassment in giving illustrations of value-judgments is that we 
are so constantly engaged in making them. In its popular 
sense, all judgment is estimation, appraisal, assigning value to 
something; a discrimination as to advantage, serviceability, 
fitness for a purpose, enjoyability, and so on. 

There is a difference which must be noted between valuation 
as judgment (which involves thought in placing the thing 
judged in its relations and bearings) and valuing as a direct 
emotional and practical act. There is difference between 
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esteem and estimation, between prizing and appraising. To 
esteem is to prize, hold dear, admire, approve; to estimate 
is to measure in intellectual fashion. One is direct, spon- 
taneous; the other is reflex, reflective. We esteem before we 
estimate, and estimation comes in to consider whether and 
to what extent something is worthy of esteem. Is the ob- 
ject one which we should admire? Should we really prize 
it? Does it have the qualities which justify our holding it 
dear? All growth in maturity is attended with this change 
from a spontaneous to a reflective and critical attitude. 
First, our affections go out to something in attraction or 
repulsion; we like and dislike. Then experience raises the 
question whether the object in question is what our esteem 
or disesteem took it to be, whether it is such as to justify our 
reaction to it. 

The obvious difference between the two attitudes is that 
direct admiration and prizing are absorbed in the object, a 
person, act, natural scene, work of art or whatever, to the 
neglect of its place and effects, its connections with other 
things. That a lover does not see the beloved one as others do 
is notorious, and the principle is of universal application. For 
to think is to look at a thing in its relations with other things, 
and such judgment often modifies radically the original atti- 
tude of esteem and liking. A commonplace instance is the 
difference between natural liking for some object of food, 
and the recognition forced upon us by experience that it is 
not “good” for us, that it is not healthful. A child may like 
and prize candy inordinately; an adult tells him it is not good 
for him, that it will make him ill. “Good” to the child 
signifies that which tastes good; that which satisfies an im- 
mediate craving. “Good” from the standpoint of the more 
experienced person is that which serves certain ends, that 
which stands in certain connections with consequences. 
Judgment of value is the name of the act which searches for 
and takes into consideration these connections. 
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There is an evident unity between this point and what was 
said in the last chapter about approval and reprobation, 
praise and blame. A normal person will not witness an act of 
wanton cruelty without an immediate response of disfavor; 
resentment and indignation immediately ensue. A child will 
respond in this way when some person of whom he is fond is 
made to suffer by another. An adult, however, may recognize 
that the one inflicting the suffering is a physician who is doing 
what he does in the interest of a patient. The child takes the 
act for what is immediately present to him and finds it bad; 
the other interprets it as one element in a larger whole and 
finds it good in that connection. In this change is illustrated 
in a rudimentary way the processes through which, out of 
spontaneous acts of favor and disfavor, there develops the idea 
of a standard by which approval and disapproval should be 
regulated. The change explains the fact that judgments oi 
value are not mere registrations (see p. 278) of previous atti- 
tudes of favor and disfavor, liking and aversion, but have a 
reconstructive and transforming effect upon them, by deter- 
mining the objects that are worthy of esteem and approbation. 

§ 2. THE IMMEDIATE SENSE OF VALUE AND ITS LIMITATIONS 

The distinction between direct valuing, in the sense of 
prizing and being absorbed in an object or person, and valua- 
tion as reflective judgment, based upon consideration of a 
comprehensive scheme, has an important bearing upon the 
controversy as to the intuitive character of moral judgments. 
Our immediate responses of approval and reprobation may 
well be termed intuitive. They are not based upon any 
thought-out reason or ground. We just admire and resent, are 
attracted and repelled. This attitude is not only original and 
primitive but it persists in acquired dispositions. The reaction 
of an expert in any field is, relatively at least, intuitive rather 
than reflective. An expert in real estate will, for example, 
^^size up” pecuniary values of land and property with a 
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promptness and exactness which are far beyond the capacity 
of a layman. A scientifically trained person will see the mean- 
ing and possibilities of some line of investigation, where the 
untrained person might require years of study to make any- 
thing out of it. Some persons are happily gifted in their direct 
appreciation of personal relations; they are noted for tact, not 
in the sense of a superficial amiability but of real insight into 
human needs and affections. The results of prior experience, 
including previous conscious thinking, get taken up into direct 
habits, and express themselves in direct appraisals of value. 
Most of our moral judgments are intuitive, but this fact is not 
a proof of the existence of a separate faculty of moral insight, 
but is the result of past experience funded into direct outlook 
upon the scene of life. As Aristotle remarked in effect a long 
time ago, the immediate judgments of good and evil of a good 
man are more to be trusted than many of the elaborately 
reasoned out estimates of the inexperienced. 

The immediate character of moral judgments is reenforced 
by the lessons of childhood and youth. Children are sur- 
rounded by adults who constantly pass judgments of value 
on conduct. And these comments are not coldly intellectual; 
they are made under conditions of a strongly emotional na- 
ture. Pains are taken to stamp them in by impregnating the 
childish response with elements of awe and mystery, as well 
as ordinary reward and punishment. The attitudes remain 
when the circumstances of their origin are forgotten; they 
are made so much a part of the self that they seem to be in- 
evitable and innate. 

This fact, while it explains the intuitive character of reac- 
tions, also indicates a limitation of direct valuations. They 
are often the result of an education which was misdirected. 
If the conditions of their origin were intelligent, that is, if 
parents and friends who took part in their creation, were 
morally wise, they are likely to be intelligent. But arbitrary 
and irrelevant circumstances often enter in, and leave theii 
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impress as surely as do reasonable factors. The very fact ot 
the early origin and now unconscious quality of the attendant 
intuitions is often distorting and limiting. It is almost impos- 
sible for later reflection to get at and correct that which has 
become unconsciously a part of the self. The warped and 
distorted will seem natural. Only the conventional and the 
fanatical are always immediately sure of right and wrong in 
conduct. 

There is a permanent limit to the value of even the best of 
the intuitive appraisals of which we have been speaking. These 
are dependable in the degree in which conditions and objects 
of esteem are fairly uniform and recurrent. They do not work 
with equal sureness in the cases in which the new and un- 
familiar enters in. '‘New occasions teach new duties.” But 
they cannot teach them to those who suppose that they can 
trust without further reflection to estimates of the good 
and evil which are brought over from the past to the new 
occasion. Extreme intuitionalism and extreme conservatism 
often go together. Dislike to thoughtful consideration of the 
requirements of new situations is frequently a sign of fear 
that the result of examination wiU be a new insight which 
will entail the changing of settled habits and will compel 
departure from easy grooves in behavior — a process which is 
uncomfortable. 

Taken in and of themselves, intuitions or immediate feelings 
of what is good and bad are of psychological rather than moral 
import. They are indications of formed habits rather than 
adequate evidence of what should be approved and disap- 
proved. They afford at most, when habits already existing 
are of a good character, a presumption of correctness, and 
are guides, clews. But (a) nothing is more immediate and 
seemingly sure of itself than inveterate prejudice. The mor- 
als of a class, clique, or race when brought in contact with 
those of other races and peoples, are usually so sure of the 
rectitude of their own judgments of good and bad that they 
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are narrow and give rise to misunderstanding and hostil- 
ity. (b) A judgment which is adequate under ordinary cir- 
cumstance may go far astray under changed conditions. It 
goes without saying that false ideas about values have to be 
emended; it is not so readily seen that ideas of good and evil 
which were once true have to be modified as social conditions 
change. Men become attached to their judgments as they 
cling to other possessions, which familiarity has made dear. 
Especially in times like the present, when industrial, political, 
and scientific transformations are rapidly in process, a revision 
of old appraisals is especially needed, (c) The tendency of 
undiluted intuitional theory is in the direction of an unques- 
tioning dogmatism, what Bentham called ipse dixitism. Every 
intuition, even the best, is likely to become perfunctory and 
second-hand unless revitalized by consideration of its meaning 
— that is, of the consequences which will accrue from acting 
upon it. There is no necessary connection between a convic- 
tion of right and good in general and what is right and good 
in particular. A man ’may have a strong conviction of duty 
without enlightenment as to just where his duty lies. When 
he assumes that because he is actuated by consciousness of 
duty in general, he can trust without reflective inquiry to his 
immediate ideas of the particular thing which is his duty, he 
is likely to become socially dangerous. If he is a person of 
strong will he will attempt to impose his judgments and 
standards upon others in a ruthless way, convinced that he 
is supported by the authority of Right and the Will of God. 

§ 3. SENSITIVITY AND THOUGHTFULNESS 

The permanent element of value in the intuitional theory 
lies in its implicit emphasis upon the importance of direct 
responsiveness to the qualities of situations and acts. A keen 
eye and a quick ear are not in themselves guarantees of correct 
knowledge of physical objects. But they are conditions with- 
out which such knowledge cannot arise. Nothing can make 
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up for tlie absence of immediate sensitiveness; the insensitive 
person is callous, indifferent. Unless there is a direct, mainly 
unreflective appreciation of persons and deeds, the data for 
subsequent thought will be lacking or distorted. A person 
must feel the qualities of acts as one feels with the hands the 
qualities of roughness and smoothness in objects, before he 
has an inducement to deliberate or material with which to 
deliberate. Effective reflection must also terminate in a 
situation which is directly appreciated, if thought is to be 
effective in action. ^'Cold blooded thought may reach a cor- 
rect conclusion, but if a person remains anti-pathetic or indif- 
ferent to the considerations presented to him in a rational 
way, they will not stir him to act in accord with them (see 
p. 204). 

This fact explains the element of truth in the theories which 
insist that in their root and essence moral judgments are 
emotional rather than intellectual. A moral judgment, how- 
ever intellectual it may be, must at least be colored with 
feeling if it is to influence behavior. ’ Resentment, ranging 
from fierce abhorrence through disgust to mild repugnance, 
is a necessary ingredient of knowledge of evil which is genuine 
knowledge. Affection, from intense love to mild favor, is an 
ingredient in all operative knowledge, all full apprehension, 
of the good. It is, however, going too far to say that such 
appreciation can dispense with every cognitive element. There 
may be no knowledge of why a given act calls out sympathy or 
antipathy, no knowledge of the grounds upon which it rests 
for justification. In fact a strong emotional appreciation 
seems at the time to be its own reason and justification. But 
there must at least be an idea of the object which is admired or 
despised, there must be some perceived cause, or person, 
that is cared for, and that solicits concern. Otherwise we 
have mere brute anger like the destructive rage of a beast, 
or mere immediate gratification like that of an animal in 
taking food. 
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Our sensory reactions, of eye, ear, hand, nose, and tongue 
supply material of our knowledge of qualities of physical 
things, sticks, stones, fruits, etc. It is sometimes argued that 
they afford also the material of our knowledge of persons; 
that, seeing certain shapes and colors, hearing certain sounds, 
etc., we infer by analogy that a particular physical body is 
inhabited by a sentient and emotional being such as we as- 
sociate with the forms and contacts which compose our own 
body. The theory is absurd. Emotional reactions form the 
chief materials of our knowledge of ourselves and of others. 
Just as ideas of physical objects are constituted out of sensory 
material, so those of persons are framed out of emotional 
and affectional materials. The latter are as direct, as immedi- 
ate as the former, and more interesting, with a greater hold 
on attention. The animism of primitive life, the tendency to 
personify natural events and things (wliich survives in poetry), 
is evidence of the original nature of perception of persons; it 
is inexplicable on the theory that we infer the existence of 
persons through a round-about use of analogy. Wherever we 
strongly hate or love, we tend to predicate directly a lovely 
and loving, a hateful and hating being. Without emotional 
behavior, all human beings would be for us only animated 
automatons. Consequently all actions which call out lively 
esteem or disfavor are perceived as acts of persons: we do not 
make a distinction in such cases between the doer and the 
deed. A noble act signifies a noble person; a mean act a mean 
person. 

On this account, the reasonable act and the generous act 
lie close together. A person entirely lacking in sympathetic 
response might have a keen calculating intellect, but he would 
have no spontaneous sense of the claims of others for satis- 
faction of their desires. A person of narrow sympathy is of 
necessity a person of confined outlook upon the scene of hu- 
man good. The only truly general thought is the generous 
thought. It is sympathy which carries thought out beyond 
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tLe self and which extends its scope till it approaches the uni- 
versal as its limit. It is sympathy which saves consideration 
of consequences from degenerating into mere calculation, by 
rendering vivid the interests of others and urging us to give 
them the same weight as those which touch our own honor, 
purse, and power. To put ourselves in the place of others, to 
see things from the standpoint of their purposes and values, 
to humble, contrariwise, our own pretensions and claims tiU 
they reach the level they would assume in the eye of an im- 
partial s}mipathetic observer, is the surest way to attain ob- 
jectivity of moral knowledge. Sympathy is the animating 
mold of moral judgment not because its dictates take preced- 
ence in action over those of other impulses (which they do 
not do), but because it furnishes the most efficacious intel- 
lectual standpoint. It is the tool, far excellence, for resolving 
complex situations. Then when it passes into active and overt 
conduct, it does so fused with other impulses and not in isola- 
tion and is thus protected from sentimentality. In this fusion 
there is broad and objective survey of all desires and projects 
because there is an expanded personality. Through S3nnpathy 
the cold calculation of utilitarianism and the formal law of 
Kant are transported into vital and moving realities. ^ 

One of the earliest discoveries of morals was the similarity 
of judgment of good and bad in conduct with the recognition 
of beauty and ugKness in conduct. Feelings of the repulsive- 
ness of vice and the attractiveness of virtuous acts root in 
esthetic sentiment. Emotions of admiration and of disgust 
are native; when they are turned upon conduct they form an 
element which furnishes the truth that lies in the theory of a 
moral sense. The sense of justice, moreover, has a strong ally 
in the sense of symmetry and proportion. The double meaning 
of the term “fair” is no accident. The Greek sophrosyne (of 
which our temperance, through the Latin temperentia, is a poor 
representation), a harmonious blending of affections into a 
beautiful whole, was essentially an artistic idea. Self-contro’i 
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was its inevitable result, but self-control as a deliberate cause 
would have seemed as abhorrent to the Athenian as would con- 
troL’ in a building or statue where control signified anything 
other than the idea of the whole permeating all parts and 
bringing them into order and measured unity. The Greek 
emphasis upon Kalokagathos, the Aristotleian identification of 
virtue with -the proportionate mean, are indications of an 
acute estimate of grace, rhythm, and harmony as dominant 
traits of good conduct (p. 101). The modern mind has been 
much less sensitive to esthetic values in general and to these 
values in conduct in particular. Much has been lost in direct 
responsiveness to right. The bleakness and harshness often 
associated with morals is a sign of this loss. 

The direct valuing which accompanies immediate sensitive 
responsiveness to acts has its complement and expansion in 
valuations which are deliberate, reflective. As Aristotle pointed 
out, only the good man is a good judge of what is truly good; 
it takes a fine and well-grounded character to react imme- 
diately with the right approvals and condemnations. And to 
this statement must be added two qualifications. One is that 
even the good man can trust for enlightenment to his direct 
responses of values only in simpler situations, in those which 
are already upon the whole familiar. The better he is, the more 
likely he is to be perplexed as to what to do in novel, compli- 
cated situations. Then the only way out is through examina- 
tion, inquiry, turning things over in his mind tiU something 
presents itself, perhaps after prolonged mental fermentation, 
to which he can directly react. The other qualification is that 
there is no such thing as a good man — ^in an absolute sense. 
Immediate appreciation is liable to be warped by many con- 
siderations which can be detected and uprooted only through 
inquiry and criticism. To be completely good and an infallible 
judge of right a man would have had to live from infancy in 
a thoroughly good social medium free from aU limiting and 
distorting influences. As it is, habits of liking and disliking are 
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formed early in life, prior to ability to use discriminating 
intelligence. Prejudices, unconscious biases, are generated; 
one is uneven in his distribution of esteem and admiration; he 
is unduly sensitive to some values, relatively indifferent to 
others. He is set in his ways, and his immediate appreciations 
travel in the grooves laid down by his unconsciously formed 
habits. Hence the spontaneous “intuitions” of value have to 
be entertained subject to correction, to confirmation and 
revision, by personal observation of consequences and cross- 
questioning of their quality and scope. 


§4. CONSCIENCE AND DELIBERATION 

The usual name for this process is deliberation; the name 
given moral deliberativeness when it is habitual is conscien- 
tiousness. This quality is constituted by scrupulous attentive- 
ness to the potentialities of any act or proposed aim. Its 
possession is a characteristic of those who do not allow them- 
selves to be unduly swayed by immediate appetite and passion, 
nor to fall into ruts of routine behavior. The “good” man who 
rests on his oars, who permits himseh to be propelled simply 
by the momentum of his attained right habits, loses alertness; 
he ceases to be on the lookout. With that loss, his goodness 
drops away from him. There is, indeed, a quality called 
“overconscientiousness,” but it is not far from a vice. It 
signifies constant anxiety as to whether one is really good or 
not, a moral “seK-consciousness” which spells embarrassment, 
constraint in action, morbid fear. It is a caricature of genuine 
conscientiousness. For the latter is not an anxious prying into 
motives, a fingering of the inner springs of action to detect 
whether or not a “motive ” is good. Genuine conscientiousness 
has an objective outlook; it is intelKgent attention and care 
to the quality of an act in view of its consequences for general 
happiness; it is not anxious solicitude for one’s own virtuous 
state. . 
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Perhaps the most striking difference between immediate 
sensitiveness, or 'Tntuition,” and “conscientiousness^' as re- 
flective interest, is that the former tends to rest upon the plane 
of achieved goods, while the latter is on the outlook for some- 
thing better. The truly conscientious person not only uses a 
standard in judging, but is concerned to revise and improve his 
standard. He realizes that the value resident in acts goes 
beyond anything which he has already apprehended, and that 
therefore there must be something inadequate in any standard 
which has been definitely formulated. He is on the lookout for 
good not already achieved. Only by thoughtfulness does one 
become sensitive to the far-reaching implications of an act; 
apart from continual reflection we are at best sensitive only to 
the value of special and limited ends. 

The larger and remoter values of an act form what is 
ordinarily termed an ideal. About nothing, perhaps, is mis- 
conception more current than as to the nature of ideals. They 
are thought of sometimes as fixed, remote goals, too far away 
to be ever realized in conduct and sometimes as vague emo- 
tional inspirations which take the place of thought in directing 
conduct. Thus the “idealist" is thought of as either an im- 
practical person, concerned with the unattainable, or else as 
a person who is moved by aspirations for something intangible 
of a vague spiritual sort having no concrete reference to actual 
situations. The trouble with ideals of remote “perfection" is 
that they tend to make us negligent of the significance of the 
special situations in which we have to act; they are thought of 
as trivial in comparison with the ideal of perfection. The gen- 
uine ideal, on the contrary, is the sense that each of these 
special situations brings with it its own inexhaustible mean- 
ing, that its value reaches far beyond its direct local ex- 
istence. Its nature is perhaps best expressed in the verses of 
George Herbert: 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy Laws 

Makes that and th’ action fine. 
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As we have said, reflection when directed to practical mat- 
ters, to determination of what to do, is called deliberation. A 
general deliberates upon the conduct of a campaign, weighing 
possible moves of the enemy and of his own troops, considering 
pros and cons; a business man deliberates in comparing 
various modes of investment; a lawyer deliberates upon the 
conduct of his case, and so on. In all cases of deliberation, 
judgment of value enters; the one who engages in it is con- 
cerned to weigh values with a view to discovering the better 
and rejecting the worse. In some cases, the value of ends is 
thought of and in other cases the value of means. Moral 
deliberation differs from other forms not as a process of form- 
ing a judgment and arriving at knowledge but in the kind of 
value which is thought about. The value is technical, pro- 
fessional, economic, etc., as long as one thinks of it as something 
which one can aim at and attain by way of having, possessing; 
as something to be got or to be missed. Precisely the same 
object will have a moral value when it is thought of as making 
a difference in the self, as determining what one will Se, instead 
of merely what one will have. Deliberation involves doubt, 
hesitation, the need of making up one’s mind, of arriving at a 
decisive choice. The choice at stake in a moral deliberation or 
valuation is the worth of this and that kind of character and 
disposition. Deliberation is not then to be identified with 
calculation, or a quasi-mathematical reckoning of profit and 
loss. Such calculation assumes that the nature of the self 
does not enter into question, but only how much the self is 
going to get of this and that. Moral deliberation deals not with 
quantity of value but with quality. 

We estimate the import or significance of any present desire 
or impulse by forecasting what it will come or amount to if 
carried out; literally its consequences define its consequence, 
its meaning or import. But if these consequences are conceived 
merely as remote, if their picturing does not arouse a present 
sense of peace, of fulfillment, or of dissatisfaction, of incom- 
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pletion and irritation, the process of thinking out consequences 
remains purely intellectual. It is as barren of influence upon 
behavior as the mathematical speculations of a disembodied 
angel. Any actual experience of reflection upon conduct will 
show that every foreseen result at once stirs our present affec- 
tions, our likes and dislikes, our desires and aversions. There 
is developed a running commentary which stamps objects at 
once as good or evil. It is this direct sense of value, not the 
consciousness of general rules or ultimate goals, which finally 
determines the worth of the act to the agent. Here is an 
inexpugnable element of truth in the intuitional theory. Its 
error lies in conceiving this immediate response of appreciation 
as if it excluded reflection instead of following directly upon its 
heels. Deliberation is actually an imaginative rehearsal of 
various courses of conduct. We give way, in our mind, to some 
impulse; we try, in our mind, some plan. Following its career 
through various steps, we find ourselves in imagination in the 
presence of the consequences that would follow: and as we 
then like and approve, or dislike and disapprove, these con- 
sequences, we find the original impulse or plan good or bad. 
Deliberation is dramatic and active, not mathematical and 
impersonal; and hence it has the intuitive, the direct factor 
in it. The advantage of a mental trial, prior to the overt trial 
(for the act after all is itself also a trial, a proving of the idea 
that lies back of it), is that it is retrievable, whereas overt 
consequences remain. They cannot be recalled. Moreover, 
many trials may mentally be made in a short time. The imag- 
ining of various plans carried out furnishes an opportunity for 
many impulses which at first are not in evidence at aU, to get 
under way. Many and varied direct sensings, appreciations, 
take place. When many tendencies are brought into play, 
there is clearly much greater probability that the capacity of 
self which is really needed and appropriate will be brought 
into action, and thus a truly reasonable happiness result. The 
tendency of deliberation to ^^polarize” the various lines of 
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activity into opposed alternatives, into incompatible either 
this or that/' is a way of forcing into clear recognition the 
importance of the issue. 

§ 5. THE NATURE AND OFFICE OF PRINCIPLES 

It is clear that the various situations in which a person is 
called to deliberate and judge have common elements, and 
that values found in them resemble one another. It is also 
obvious that general ideas are a great aid in judging partic- 
ular cases. If different situations were wholly unlike one an- 
other, nothing could be learned from one which would be of 
any avail in any other. But having like points, experience 
carries over from one to another, and experience is intellectu- 
ally cumulative. Out of resembling experiences general ideas 
develop; through language, instruction, and tradition this gath- 
ering together of experiences of value into generalized points 
of view is extended to take in a whole people and a race. 
Through intercommunication the experience of the entire 
human race is to some extent pooled and crystallized in general 
ideas. These ideas constitute principles. We bring them with 
us to deliberation on particular situations. 

These generalized points of view are of great use in survey- 
ing particular cases. But as they are transmitted from one 
generation to another, they tend to become fixed and rigid. 
Their origin in experience is forgotten and so is their proper 
use in further experience. They are thought of as if they ex- 
isted in and of themselves and as if it were simply a question 
of bringing action under them in order to determine what is 
right and good. Instead of being treated as aids and instru- 
ments in judging values as the latter actually arise, they are 
made superior to them. They become prescriptions, rules. 
Now a genuine principle differs from a rule in two ways: (a) A 
principle evolves in connection with the course of experience, 
being a generalized statement of what sort of consequences 
and values tend to be realized in certain kinds of situations; 
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a rule is taken as something ready-made and fixed, (b) A 
principle is primarily intellectual, a method and scheme for 
judging, and is practical secondarily because of what it dis- 
closes; a rule is primarily practical. 

Suppose that one is convinced that the rule of honesty is 
made known just in and of itself by a special faculty, and has 
absolutely nothing to do with recollection of past cases or 
forecast of possible future circumstances. How would such a 
rule apply itself to any particular case which needed to be 
judged? What bell would ring, what signal would be given, 
to indicate that just this case is the appropriate case for the 
application of the rule of honest dealing? And if by some 
miracle this question were answered, if we could know that 
here is a case for the rule of honesty, how should we know just 
what course in detail the rule calls for? For the rule, to be 
applicable to all cases, must omit the conditions which differ- 
entiate one case from another; it must contain only the very 
few similar elements which are to be found in all honest deeds. 
Reduced to this skeleton, not much would be left save the 
bare injunction to be honest whatever happens, leaving it to 
chance, the ordinary judgment of the individual, or to ex- 
ternal authority to find out just what honesty specifically 
means in the given case. 

This difficulty is so serious that all systems which have 
committed themselves to befief in a number of hard and 
fast rules having their origin in conscience, or in the word 
of God impressed upon the human soul or externally revealed, 
always have had to resort to a more and more complicated 
procedure to cover, if possible, all the cases. The moral life 
is finally reduced by them to an elaborate formalism and 
legalism. 

Suppose, for example, we take the Ten Commandments as 
a starting-point. They are only ten, and naturally confine 
themselves to general ideas, and ideas stated mainly in nega- 
tive form. Moreover, the same act may be brought undei 
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more than one rule. In order to resolve the practical perplex- 
ities and uncertainties which inevitably arise under such cir- 
cumstances, Casuistry is built up (from the Latin casus, case). 
The attempt is made to foresee all the different cases of action 
which may conceivably occur, and provide in advance the 
exact rule for each case. For example, with reference to the 
rule ^'do not kill,'' a list will be made of all the different situa- 
tions in which killing might occur: — accident, war, fulffUment 
of command of political superior (as by a hangman), self- 
defense (defense of one’s own life, of others, of property), 
deliberate or premeditated killing with its different motives 
(jealousy, avarice, revenge, etc.), killing with slight premedita- 
tion, from sudden impulse, from different sorts and degrees 
of provocation. To each one of these possible cases is assigned 
its exact moral quality, its exact degree of turpitude and inno- 
cency. Nor can this process end with overt acts; all the inner 
springs of action which affect regard for life must be similarly 
classified : envy, animosity, sudden rage, suUenness, cherishing 
of sense of injury, love of tyrannical power, hardness or hostil- 
ity, callousness — ail these must be specified into their different 
kinds and the exact moral worth of each determined. What is 
done for this one kind of case must be done for every part 
and pilose of the entire moral life until it is all inventoried, 
catalogued, and distributed into pigeon-holes definitely labeled. 

Dangers and evils attend this way of conceiving the moral 
life, (a) It tends to magnify the letter of morality at the expense 
of its spirit It fixes attention not upon the positive good in an 
act, not upon the underlying agent's disposition which forms its 
spirit, nor upon the unique occasion and context which form 
its atmosphere, but upon its literal conformity with Rule A, 
Class I., Species 1, subhead (1), etc. The effect of this is 
inevitably to narrow the scope and lessen the depth of con- 
duct. (i.) It tempts some to hunt for that classification of 
their act which will make it the most convenient or profitable 
for themselves. In popular speech, ‘‘casuistical" has come to 
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mean a way of judging acts which splits hairs in the effort to 
find a way of acting that conduces to personal interest and 
profit, and which yet may be justified by some moral principle, 
(ii.) With others, this regard for the letter makes conduct 
formal and pedantic. It gives rise to a rigid and hard type of 
character conventionally attributed to the Pharisees of olden 
and the Puritans of modern time — the moral schemes of both 
classes being strongly impregnated with the notion of ficsed 
moral rules. 

(b) This ethical system also tends in practice to a legal view 
of conduct. Historically it always has sprung from carrying 
over legal ideas into morality. In the legal view liability to 
blame and to punishment inflicted from without by some 
superior authority, is necessarily prominent. Conduct is reg- 
ulated through specific injunctions and prohibitions: Do this. 
Do not do that. Exactly the sort of analysis of which we have 
spoken above (p. 306) in the case of killing is necessary, so 
that there may be definite and regular methods of measuring 
guilt and assigning blame. Now liability, punishment, and 
reward are important factors in the conduct of life, but any 
scheme of morals is defective which puts the question of 
avoiding punishment in the foreground of attention, or which 
tends to create a pharisaical complacency in the mere fact 
of having conformed to command or rule. 

(c) Probably the worst evil of this moral system is that it tends 
to deprive moral life of freedom and spontaneity and to reduce it 
(especially for the conscientious who take it seriously) to a 
more or less anxious and servile conformity to externally 
imposed rules. Obedience as loyalty to principle is a good, but 
this scheme practically makes it the only good and conceives 
it not as loyalty to ideals, but as conformity to commands. 
Moral rules exist just as independent deliverances on their own 
account, and the right thing is merely to follow them. This 
puts the center of moral gravity outside the concrete processes 
of living. All systems which emphasize the letter more than 
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the spirit, legal consequences more than vital motives, put 
the individual under the weight of external authority. They 
lead to the kind of conduct described by St. Paul as under 
the law, not in the spirit, with its constant attendant weight 
of anxiety, uncertain struggle, and impending doom. 

Many who strenuously object to all of these schemes of 
conduct, to everything which hardens it into forms by em- 
phasizing external commands, authority, and punishments and 
rewards, fail to see that such evils are logically connected 
with any acceptance of the finality of fixed rules. They hold 
certain bodies of people, religious officers, political or legal 
authorities, responsible for what they object to in the scheme; 
while they still cling to the idea that morality is an effort to 
apply to particular deeds and projects a certain number of 
absolute unchanging moral rules. They fail to see that, if 
this were its nature, those who attempt to provide the ma- 
chinery which would render it practically workable deserve 
praise rather than blame. In fact, the notion of absolute rules 
or precepts cannot be made workable except through certain 
superior authorities who declare and enforce them. Said 
Locke: “It is no small power it gives one man over another 
to be the dictator of principles and teacher of unquestionable 
truths.'’ 

There is another practically harmful consequence which 
follows from the identification of principles with rules. Take 
the case of, say, justice. There may be all but universal 
agreement in the notion that justice is the proper rule of 
conduct — so universal as to be admitted by all but criminals. 
But just what does justice demand in the concrete? The 
present state of such things as penology, prison reform, the 
tariff, sumptuary laws, trusts, the relation of capital and labor, 
collective bargaining, democratic government, private or pub- 
lic ownership of public utilities, communal versus private 
property, shows that persons of equally well-meaning dis- 
positions find that justice means opposite things in practice. 
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although all proclaim themselves devoted to justice as the 
rule of action. Taken as a principle, not as a rule, justice 
signifies the will to examine specific institutions and measures 
so as to find out how they operate with the view of introducing 
greater impartiality and equity into the consequences they 
produce. 

This consideration brings us to the important fact regarding 
the nature of true moral principles. Rules are practical; they 
are habitual ways of doing things. But principles are intellectual; 
they are the final methods used in judging suggested courses of 
action. The fundamental error of the intuitionalist is that 
he is on the outlook for rules which will of themselves tell 
agents just what course of action to pursue; whereas the object 
of moral principles is to supply standpoints and methods which 
will enable the indimdual to make for himself an analysis of the 
elements of good and evil in the particular situation in which 
he finds himself. No genuine moral principle prescribes a 
specific course of action; rules, ^ like cooking recipes, may tell 
just what to do and how to do it. A moral principle, such as 
that of chastity, of justice, of the Golden Rule, gives the agent 
a basis for looking at and examining a particular question 
that comes up. It holds before him certain possible aspects of 
the act; it warns him against taking a short or partial view of 
the act. It economizes his thinking by supplying him with the 
main heads by reference to which to consider the bearings of 
his desires and purposes; it guides him in his thinking by 
suggesting to him the important considerations for which he 
should be on the lookout. 

A moral principle, then, is not a command to act or forbear 
acting in a given way : it is a tool for analyzing a special situation j 
the right or wrong being determined by the situation in its 
entirety, and not by the rule as such. We sometimes hear it 

1 Of course, the word “rule” is often used to designate a principle — as in the 
case of the phrase “Golden Rule.’' We are speaking not of the words, but of 
iheir underlying ideas. 
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stated, for example, that the universal adoption of the Golden 
Rule would at once settle all industrial disputes and difficulties. 
But suppose that the principle were accepted in good faith 
by everybody; it would not at once tell everybody just what 
to do in all the complexities of his relations to others. ¥/hen 
individuals are still uncertain of what their real good may be, 
it does not finally decide matters to tell them to regard the good 
of others as they would their own. Nor does it mean that 
whatever in detail we want for ourselves we should strive to 
give to others. Because I am fond of classical music it does not 
follow that I should thrust as much of it as possible upon my 
neighbors. But the “Golden Rule’^ does furnish us a point 
of view from which to consider acts; it suggests the necessity of 
considering how our acts affect the interests of others as well 
as our own; it tends to prevent partiality of regard; it warns 
against setting an undue estimate upon a particular conse- 
quence of pain or pleasure, simply because it happens to affect 
us. In short, the Golden Rule does not issue special orders or 
commands; but it does clarify and illuminate the situations 
requiring intelligent deliberation. 

The same distinction is implied in what was brought out in 
the last chapter between happiness (in the sense of general 
welfare) as an end and as a standard. If it were regarded as 
the direct end of acts, it might be taken to be something fixed 
and inflexible. As a standard it is rather a cautionary direction, 
sapng that when we judge an act, accomplished or proposed, 
with reference to approval and disapproval, we should first 
consider its consequences in general, and then its special 
consequences with respect to whatever affects the well-being 
of others. As a standard it provides a consistent point of view 
to be taken in all deliberation, but it does not pretend to 
determine in advance precisely what constitutes the general 
welfare or common good. It leaves room open for discovery 
of new constituents of well-being, and for varying combinations 
of these constituents in different situations. If the standard 
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were taken as a rule, in the sense of a recipe, it would signify 
that one comes to each case with a prior hard and fast, Pro- 
crustean, and complete conception of just and only what ele- 
ments form happiness, so that this conception can be ap- 
plied like a mathematical formula. Standards’’ interpreted 
after this fashion breed self-righteousness, moral conceit, and 
fanaticism. The standard as a standpoint for survey of 
situations allows free play to the imagination in reaching 
new insights. It requires, rather than merely permits, con- 
tinual advance in the conception of what constitutes happiness 
in the concrete. 

It follows accordingly that the important thing about 
knowledge in its moral aspect is not its actual extent so much 
as it is the will to know — the active desire to examine conduct 
in its bearing upon the general good. Actual information and 
insight are limited by conditions of birth, education, social 
environment. The notion of the intuitional theory that aU 
persons possess a uniform and equal stock of moral judgments 
is contrary to fact. Yet there are common human affections 
and impulses which express themselves within every social 
environment; — there is no people the members of which do 
not have a belief in the value of human life, of care of offspring, 
of loyalty to tribal and community customs, etc., however 
restricted and one-sided they may be in the application of these 
beliefs. Beyond this point, there is always, on whatever level 
of culture, the possibility of being on the alert for opportunities 
to widen and deepen the meaning of existing moral ideas. 
The attitude of seeking for what is good may be cultivated 
under any conditions of race, class, and state of civiliza- 
tion. Persons who are ignorant in the conventional sense 
of education may display an interest in discovering and con- 
sidering what is good which is absent in the highly literate 
and polished. From the standpoint of this interest, class 
divisions vanish. The moral quality of knowledge lies not in 
possession but in concern with increase. The essential evil of 
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fixed standards and rules is that it tends to render men 
satisfied with the existing state of affairs and to take the 
ideas and judgments they already possess as adequate and 
final 

The need for constant revision and expansion of moral 
knowledge is one great reason why there is no gulf dividing 
non-moral knowledge from that which is truly moral. At 
any moment conceptions which once seemed to belong ex- 
clusively to the biological or physical realm may assume 
moral import. This will happen whenever they are discovered 
to have a bearing on the common good. When knowledge of 
bacteria and germs and their relation to the spread of disease 
was achieved, sanitation, public and private, took on a moral 
significance it did not have before. For they were seen to 
affect the health and well-being of the community. Psychi- 
atrists and psychologists working within their own technical 
regions have brought to light facts and principles which pro- 
foundly affect old conceptions of, say, punishment and respon- 
sibility, especially in their place in the formation of disposi- 
tion. It has been discovered, for example, that “problem 
children^’ are created by conditions which exist in families 
and in the reaction of parents to the young. In a rough way, 
it may be asserted that most of the morbid conditions of mind 
and character which develop later have their origin in emo- 
tional arrests and maladjustments of early life. These facts 
have not as yet made their way very far into popular under- 
standing and action, but their ultimate moral import is in- 
calculable. Einowledge once technically confined to physics 
and chemistry is applied in industry and has an effect on the 
lives and happiness of individuals beyond all estimate. The 
list of examples might be extended indefinitely. The important 
point is that any restriction of moral knowledge and judgments 
to a definite realm necessarily limits our perception of moral 
significance. A large part of the difference between those 
who are stagnant and reactionary and those who are gen- 
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uinely progressive in social matters comes from the fact 
that the former think of morals as confined, boxed, within a 
round of duties and sphere of values which are fixed and final. 
Most of the serious moral problems of the present time are 
dependent for their solution upon a general realization that 
the contrary is the case. Probably the great need of the present 
time is that the traditional barriers between scientific and 
moral knowledge be broken down, so that there will be organ- 
ized and consecutive endeavor to use all available scientific 
knowledge for humane and social ends. 

There is, therefore, little need of calling attention to the 
point with which we have concluded the previous chapters: 
namely, the influence of the social environment upon the 
chief ethical concepts. Only if some rigid form of intuitionalism 
were true, would the state of culture and the growth of knowl- 
edge in forms usually called non-moral, be without significance 
for distinctively moral knowledge and judgment. Because 
the two things are connected, each generation, especially one 
living in a time like the present, is under the responsibility 
of overhauling its inherited stock of moral principles and 
reconsidering them in relation to contemporary conditions 
and needs. It is stupid to suppose that this signifies that all 
moral principles are so relative to a particular state of society 
that they have no binding force in any social condition. The 
obligation is to discover what principles are relevant to our 
own social estate. Since this social condition is a fact, the 
principles which are related to it are real and significant, 
even though they be not adapted to some other set and style 
of social institutions, culture, and scientific knowledge. It is 
the insistence on a uniform and unchanging code of morals, 
the same at all times and places, which brings about the ex- 
treme revolt which says that they are all conventional and of 
no validity. Recognition of their close and vital relationship 
to social forces will create and reenforce search for the prin- 
ciples which are truly relevant in our own day. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE MORAL SELF 

§ 1 . THE SELF AND CHOICE 

The self has occupied a central place in the previous dis- 
cussions, in which important aspects of the good self have 
been brought out. The self should be wise or prudent, looking 
to an inclusive satisfaction and hence subordinating the 
satisfaction of an immediately urgent single appetite; it 
should be faithful in acknowledgment of the claims involved 
in its relations with others; it should be solicitous, thoughtful^ 
in the award of praise and blame, use of approbation and dis- 
approbation, and, finally, should be conscientious and have 
the active will to discover new values and to revise former 
notions. We have not, however, examined just what is the 
significance of the self. The important position of the self 
in morals, and also various controversies of moral theory 
which have gathered about it, make such an examination 
advisable. A brief reference to the opposed theories will 
help to indicate the points which need special attention. 

A most profound line of cleavage has appeared in topics 
already discussed. Some theories hold that the self, apart 
from what it does, is the supreme and exclusive moral end. 
This view is contained in KanEs assertion that the Good Will, 
aside from consequences of acts performed, is the only Moral 
Good. A similar idea is implicit whenever moral goodness is 
identified in an exclusive way with virtue, so that the final 
aim of a good person is, when summed up briefly, to maintain 
his own virtue. When the self is assumed to be the end in an 
exclusive way, then conduct, acts, consequences, are all treated 
as mere means, as external instruments for maintaining the 
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good self. The opposed point of view is found in the hedonism 
of the earlier utihtarians when they assert that a certain kind 
of consequences, pleasure, is the only good end and that 
the self and its qualities are mere means for producing these 
consequences. 

Our own theory gives both self and consequences indis- 
pensable roles. We have held, by implication, that neither 
one can be made to be merely a means to the other. There 
is a circular arrangement. The self is not a mere means to 
producing consequences because the consequences, when of a 
moral kind, enter into the formation of the self and the self 
enters into them. To use a somewhat mechanical analogy, 
bricks are means to building a house, but they are not mere 
means because they finally compose a part of the house itself; 
if being a part of the house then reacted to modify the nature 
of the bricks themselves the analogy would be quite adequate. 
Similarly, conduct and consequences are important, but in- 
stead of being separate from the self they form, reveal, and 
test the self. That which has just been stated in a formal way 
will be given concrete meaning if we consider the nature of 
choice, since choice is the most characteristic activity of a 
self. 

Prior to anything which may be called choice in the sense of 
deliberate decision come spontaneous selections or preferences. 
Every appetite and impulse, however blind, is a mode of 
preferring one thing to another; it selects one thing and re- 
jects others. It goes out with attraction to certain objects, 
putting them ahead of others in value. The latter are neglected 
although from a purely external standpoint they are equally 
accessible and available. We are so constructed that both by 
original temperament and by acquired habit we move toward 
some objects rather than others. Such preference antecedes 
judgment of comparative values; it is organic rather than 
conscious. Afterwards there arise situations in which wants 
compete; we are drawn spontaneously in opposite directions. 
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Incompatible preferences hold each other in check. We hesi- 
tate, and then hesitation becomes deliberation: that weighing 
of values in comparison with each other of which we have 
already spoken. At last, a preference emerges which is inten- 
tional and which is based on consciousness of the values which 
deliberation has brought into view. We have to make up 
our minds, when we want two conflicting things, which of them 
we really want. That is choice. We prefer spontaneously, 
we choose deliberately, knowingly. 

Now every such choice sustains a double relation to the self. 
It reveals the existing self and it forms the future self. That 
which is chosen is that which is found congenial to the desires 
and habits of the self as it already exists. Deliberation has an 
important function in this process, because each different 
possibility as it is presented to the imagination appeals to a 
different element in the constitution of the self, thus giving 
all sides of character a chance to play their part in the final 
choice. The resulting choice also shapes the self, making it, 
in some degree, a new self. This fact is especially marked at 
critical junctures (p. 182), but it marks every choice to some 
extent however slight. Not all are as momentous as the choice 
of a calling in life, or of a life-partner. But every choice is at 
the forking of the roads, and the path chosen shuts off cer- 
tain opportunities and opens others. In committing oneself 
to a particular course, a person gives a lasting set to his own 
being. Consequently, it is proper to say that in choosing this 
object rather than that, one is in reality choosing what kind 
of person or self one is going to be. Superficially, the delib- 
eration which terminates in choice is concerned with weighing 
the values of particular ends. Below the surface, it is a process 
of discovering what sort of being a person most wants to 
become. 

Selfhood or character is thus not a mere means, an external 
instrument, of attaining certain ends. It is an agency of 
accomphshing consequences, as is shown in the pains which 
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the athlete, the lawyer, the merchant, takes to build up cer- 
tain habits in himself, because he knows they are the causal 
conditions for reaching the ends in which he is interested. 
But the self is more than an external causal agent. The at- 
tainment of consequences reacts to form the self. Moreover, 
as Aristotle said, the goodness of a good man shines through 
his deeds. We say of one another's conduct, ^^How character- 
istic that was!” In using such an expression we imply that 
the self is more than a cause of an act in the sense in which 
a match is a cause of a fire; we imply that the self has entered 
so intimately into the act performed as to qualify it. The self 
reveals its nature in what it chooses. In consequence a moral 
judgment upon an act is also a judgment upon the character 
or selfhood of the one doing the act. Every time we hold a 
person responsible for what he has done, we acknowledge in 
effect that a deed which can be judged morally has an intimate 
and internal connection with the character of the one from 
whom the deed issued. Metaphorically, we speak of the virtues 
of a medicinal plant, meaning that it is efficient for producing 
certain effects which are wanted, but the virtuous dispositions 
of the self enter into what the self does and remain there, 
giving the act its special quality. 

If the earlier utilitarians erred in thinking that the self 
with its virtuous and vicious dispositions was of importance 
only as a means to certain consequences in which all genuine 
good and evil are found, the school which holds that conse- 
quences have no moral significance at all, and that only the 
self is morally good and bad, also falls into the error of sepa- 
rating the self and its acts. For goodness and badness could, 
on this theory, be attributed to the self apart from the results 
of its dispositions when the latter are put into operation. In 
truth, only that self is good which wants and strives ener- 
getically for good consequences; that is, those consequences 
which promote the well-being of those affected by the act. It 
is not too much to say that the key to a correct theory of 
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morality is recognition of the essential unity of the self and its 
acts, if the latter have any moral significance; while errors in 
theory arise as soon as the self and acts (and their conse- 
quences) are separated from each other, and moral worth is 
attributed to one more than to the other. 

The unity of self and action underlies all judgment that is 
distinctively moral in character. We may judge a happening 
to be useful or harmful in its consequences, as when we speak 
of a kindly rain or a destructive torrent. We do not, however, 
imply moral valuation, because we do not impute connection 
with character or with a self to rain or flood. On similar 
grounds, we do not attribute moral quality to acts of an infant, 
an imbecile or a madman. Yet there comes a time in the life of 
a normal child when his acts are morally judged. Nevertheless, 
this fact does not imply, necessarily, that he deliberately in- 
tended to produce just the consequences which occurred. It is 
enough if the judgment is a factor informing a self from which 
future acts deliberately, intentionally, proceed. A child 
snatches at food because he is hungry. He is told that he is 
rude or greedy — a moral judgment. Yet the only thing in the 
child’s mind may have been that the food taken would satisfy 
hunger. To him the act had no moral import. In calling him 
rude and greedy, the parent has made a connection between 
something in himself and a certain quality in his act. The act 
was performed in a way which discloses something undesirable 
in the self. If the act be passed without notice, that tendency 
will be strengthened; the self will be shaped in that direction. 
On the other hand, if the child can be brought to see the con- 
nection, the intimate unity, of his own being and the obnoxious 
quality of the act, his self will take on another form. 

§ 2. THE SELF AND MOTIVATION: INTERESTS 

The identity of self and an act, morally speaking, is the key 
to understanding the nature of motives and motivation. Unless 
this unity is perceived and acknowledged in theory, a motive 
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will be regarded as something external acting upon an in- 
dividual and inducing him to do something. When this point 
of view is generalized, it leads to the conclusion that the self is 
naturally, intrinsically, inert and passive, and so has to be 
stirred or moved to action by something outside itself. The 
fact, however, is that the self, like its vital basis the organism, 
is always active; that it acts by its very constitution, and 
hence needs no external promise of reward or threat of evil to 
induce it to act. This fact is a confirmation of the moral unity 
of self and action. 

Observation of a child, even a young baby, will convince 
the observer that a normal human being when awake is en- 
gaged in activity; he is a reservoir of energy that is continually 
overflowing. The organism moves, reaches, handles, pulls, 
pounds, tears, molds, crumples, looks, listens, etc. It is con- 
tinually, while awake, exploring its surroundings and establish- 
ing new contacts and relations. Periods of quiescence and rest 
are of course needed for recuperation. But nothing is more 
intolerable to a healthy human being than enforced passivity 
over a long period. It is not action that needs to be accounted 
for, but rather the cessation of activity. 

As was intimated earlier in another context, this fact is 
fatal to a hedonistic psychology (p. 209). Since we act before 
we have experience of pleasures and pains, since the latter 
follow as results of action, it cannot possibly be true that de- 
sire for pleasure is the source of conduct. The implications of 
the fact extend, moreover, to the entire concept of motivation. 
The theory that a motive is an inducement which operates 
from without upon the self confuses motive and stimulus. 
Stimuli from the environment are highly important factors in 
conduct. But they are not important as causes, as generators 
of action. For the organism is already active, and stimuli 
themselves arise and are experienced only in the course of 
action. The painful heat of an object stimulates the hand to 
withdraw but the heat was experienced in the course of reach- 
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ing and exploring. The function of a stimulus is — as the case 
just cited illustrates — to change the direction of an action al- 
ready going on. Similarly, a response to a stimulus is not the 
beginning of activity; it is a change, a shift, of activity in 
response to the change in conditions indicated by a stimulus. 
A navigator of a ship perceives a headland; this may operate 
to make him alter the course which his ship takes. But it is 
not the cause or moving spring” of his sailing. Motives, like 
stimuli, induce us to alter the trend and course of our conduct, 
but they do not evoke or originate action as such. 

The term ^'motive” is thus ambiguous. It means (1) those 
interests which form the core of the self and supply the prin- 
ciples by which conduct is to be understood. It also (2) signifies 
the object, whether perceived or thought of, which effect an 
alteration in the direction of activity. Unless we bear in mind 
the connection between these two meanings along with the 
fundamental character of the first signification, we shall have 
a wrong conception of the relation of the self to conduct, and 
this original error will generate error in all parts of ethical 
theory. 

Any concrete case of the union of the self in action with an 
object and end is called an interest. Children form the interest 
of a parent; painting or music is the interest of an artist; the 
concern of a judge is the equable settling of legal disputes; 
healing of the sick is the interest of a physician. An interest is, 
in short, the dominant direction of activity, and in this 
activity desire is united with an object to be furthered in a de- 
cisive choice. Unless impulse and desire are enlisted, one has no 
heart for a course of conduct; one is indifferent, averse, not- 
interested. On the other hand, an interest is objective; the 
heart is set on something. There is no interest at large or in a 
vacuum; each interest imperatively demands an object to 
which it is attached and for the well-being or development of 
which it is actively solicitous. If a man says he is interested in 
pictures, he asserts that he cares for them; if he does not go 
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near them, if he takes no pains to create opportunities for 
viewing and studying them, his actions so belie his words 
that we know his interest is merely nominal. Interest is 
regard, concern, solicitude, for an object; if it is not manifested 
in action it is unreal. 

A motive is not then a drive to action, or something which 
moves to doing something. It is the movement of the self as a 
whole, a movement in which desire is integrated with an 
object so completely as to be chosen as a compelling end. The 
hungry person seeks food. We may say, if we please, that he is 
moved by hunger. But in fact hunger is only a name for the 
tendency to move toward the appropriation of food. To create 
an entity out of this active relation of the self to objects, and 
then to treat this abstraction as if it were the cause of seeking 
food is sheer confusion. The case is no different when we say 
that a man is moved by kindness, or mercy, or cruelty, or 
malice. These things are not independent powers which stir 
to action. They are designations of the kind of active union or 
integration which exists between the self and a class of objects. 
It is the man himself in his very self who is malicious or kindly, 
and these adjectives signify that the self is so constituted as to 
act in certain ways towards certain objects. Benevolence or 
cruelty is not something which a man has, as he may have 
dollars in his pocket-book; it is something which he is; and 
since his being is active, these qualities are modes of activity, 
not forces which produce action. 

Because an interest or motive is the union in action of a 
need, desire of a self, with a chosen object, the object itself 
may, in a secondary and derived sense, be said to be the motive 
of action. Thus a bribe may be called the motive which in- 
duces a legislator to vote for a particular measure, or profit- 
making may be called the motive a grocer has for giving just 
weights. It is clear, however, that it is the person’s own 
make-up which gives the bribe, or the hoped for gain, its hold 
over him. The avaricious man is stirred to action by objects 
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which mean nothing to a generous person; a frank and open 
character is moved by objects which would only repel a 
person of a sly and crafty disposition. A legislator is tempted 
by a bribe to vote against conviction only because his selfhood 
is already such that money gain has more value to him than 
convictions and principles. It is true enough when we take the 
whole situation into account that an object moves a person; 
for that object as a moving force includes the self within it. 
Error arises when we think of the object as if it were something 
wholly external to the make-up of the self, which then oper- 
ates to move the foreign self. 

The secondary and derived sense that identifies ^‘motive’’ 
with the object which brings about an alteration in the course 
of conduct has a definite and important practical meaning. 
In a world like ours where people are associated together, and 
where what one person does has important consequences for 
other persons, attempt to influence the action of other per- 
sons so that they will do certain things and not do other 
things is a constant function of life. On all sorts of grounds, we 
are constantly engaged in trying to influence the conduct of 
others. Such influencing is the most conspicuous phase of edu- 
cation in the home; it actuates buyers and sellers in business, 
and lawyers in relation to clients, judge and jury. Lawmakers, 
clergymen, journalists, politicians are engaged in striving to 
affect the conduct of others in definite ways: to bring about 
changes, redirections, in conduct. There is a common modus 
operandi in all these cases. Certain objects are presented which 
it is thought will appeal to elements in the make-up of those 
addressed, so as to induce them to shape their action in a 
certain way, a way which in all probability they would not 
have taken if the object in question had not been held up to 
them as an end. These objects form what in the secondary and 
directly practical sense of the word are called motives. They 
are fundamentally important in attempts to influence the 
conduct of others. But moral theory has often committed a 
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radical mistake in thinking of these objects which call out a 
change in the direction of action as if they were motives’^ in 
the sense of originating movement or action. That theory 
logically terminates in making the self passive — as if stirred 
to action only from without. 

§ 3 . EGOISM AND ALTRUISM 

Aside from the bearing of the right conception of motivation 
upon the unity of self and action, it is,.particularly important 
in connection with another problem. In Britigh ethical theoriz- 
ing this had been so much to the fore mat Herbert Spencer 
called it the crux of moral speculation^^ The problem is that 
of the relation of egoism and altruism, of self-regarding and 
other-regarding action, of seK-love and benevolence. The issue 
concerns the motivation of moral action; discussion has been 
confused because of failure to examine the underlying problem 
of the nature of all motivation. This failure is perhaps most 
evident in those who have held that men are naturally moved 
only by self-love or regard for their own profit. But it has 
affected those who hold that men are actuated also by benevo- 
lent springs to action, and those who hold that benevolence 
is the sole motive which is morally justifiable. 

A correct theory of motivation shows that both self-love and 
altruism are acquired dispositions, not original ingredients in 
our psychological make-up, and that each of them may be 
either morally good or morally reprehensible. Psychologically 
speaking, our native impulses and acts are neither egoistic 
nor altruistic; that is, they are not actuated by conscious regard 
for either one’s own good or that of others. They are rather 
direct responses to situations. As far as self-love is concerned, 
the case is well stated by James. He says: “When I am moved 
by self-love to keep my seat while ladies stand, or grab some- 
thing first and cut out my neighbor, what I really love is the 
seat; it is the thing itself which I grab. I love them primarily, 
as the mother loves her babe, or a generous man a heroic deed. 
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Whenever, as here, self-seeking is the outcome of simple 
instinctive propensi^, i^is but a name for certain reflex acts. 
Something rivets ib^ attention and fatally provokes the 
^selfish’ response. ... In fact the more thoroughly selfish 
I am in this primitive way, the more blindlj absorbed my 
thought will be in the objects and impulses of^^^hist and the 
more devoid of any inward looking glance.’’ ^ There is, in 
other words, no reflective quality, no deliberation, no con- 
scious end, in such cases. An observer may look at the act and 
call it selfish, as in the case of the reaction of a parent to the 
child’s grabbing of food. But in the beginning, this response 
signifies that the act is one which is socially objected to, so that 
reproof and instruction are brought to bear to induce the child 
in question to become conscious of the consequences of his act 
to aim, in the future, at another kind of consequences, 
analysis of James applies equally well to so-caUed 
unselfi.sh and benevolent acts — as is, indeed, suggested in the 
passage quoted in the statement about the mother’s response 
to the needs of her babe. An animal that cares for its young 
certainly does so without thinking of their good and aiming 
consciously at their welfare. And the human mother in many 
instances just loves,” as we say, to care for her offspring; she 
may get as much satisfaction out of it as the ‘^selfish” person 
does from grabbing a seat when he has a chance. In other 
words, there is a natural response to a particular situation, 
and one lacking in moral quality as far as it is wholly un^ec- 
tive, not involving the idea of any end, good or bad. 

^ An adult, however, observing acts of a child which, inde- 
pendently of their aim and ^^motive,” show disregard or regard 
for others in their results, will reprove and approve. These acts 
tend to dissuade the child from one course of action and 
encourage him in the other. In that way the child gradually 
becomes conscious of himself and of others as beings who are 

^Principles of Psychology, I., p. 320. The <=^111116 passage, pp. 317-329 should 
be consulted. 
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affected for good and evil, benefit and detriment, by his acts. 
Conscious reference to one’s own advantage and the good of 
others may then become definitely a part of the aim of an act. 
Moreover, the ideas of the two possibilities develop together. 
One is aware of his own good as a defimte end only as he 
becomes aware of the contrasted good of others, and -dee versa. 
He thinVi^ consciously of himself only in distinction from others, 
as set over against them. 

Selfishness and unselfishness in a genuinely moral sense thus 
finally emerge, instead of being native ‘‘motives.” This fact, 
however, is far from implying that conscious regard for self 
is morally bad and conscious regard for others is necessarily 
good. Acts are not selfish because they evince consideration 
for the future well-being of the self. No one would say that 
deliberate care for one’s own health, efiEiciency, progress in 
learning is bad just because it is one’s own. It is moral duty 
upon occasion to look out for oneself in these respects. Such 
acts acquire the quality of moral selfishness only when they 
are indulged in so as to manifest obtuseness to the claims 
of others. An act is not wrong because it advances the well- 
being of the self, but because it is unfair, inconsiderate, in 
respect to the rights, just claims, of others. Self-sustaining 
and self-protective acts are, moreover, conditions of aU acts 
which are of service to others. Any moral theory which 
fails to recognize the necessity of acting sometimes with 
especial and conscious regard for oneself is suicidal; to 
fail to care for one’s health or even one’s material well-being 
may result in incapacitating one for doing anything for others. 
Nor can it be argued that every one naturally looks out 
for himself so that it is unnecessary to give thought to it. 
It is as difiGicult to determine what is really good for oneself 
as it is to discover just where the good of others Kes and 
just what measures will further it. It may even be asserted 
that natural self-interest tends to blind us to what consti- 
tutes our own good, because it leads us to take a shortsighted 
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view of it, and that it is easier to see what is good for others, 
at least when it does not conflict with our own interests. 

The real moral question is what kind of sl self is being 
furthered and formed. And this question arises with respect 
to both one’s own self and the selves of others. An intense 
emotional regard for the welfare of others, unbalanced by 
careful thought, may actually result in harm to others. Chil- 
dren are spoiled by having things done for them because of 
an uncontrolled kindness”; adults are sometimes petted 
into chronic invalidism; persons are encouraged to make un- 
reasonable demands upon others, and are grieved and hurt 
when these demands are not met; charity may render its 
recipients parasites upon society, etc. The goodness or bad- 
ness of consequences is the main thing to consider, and these 
consequences are of the same nature whether they concern 
myseh or y^^^rself. The kind of objects the self wants and 
chooses is the important thing; the locus of residence of these 
ends, whether in you or in me, cannot of itself make a differ- 
ence in their moral quality. 

The idea is sometimes advanced that action is selfish just 
because it manifests an interest, since every interest in turn 
involves the self. Examination of this position confirms the 
statement that everything depends upon the kind of self which 
is involved. It is a truism that all action springs from and 
affects a self, for interest defines the self. Whatever one is 
interested in is in so far a constituent of the self, whether it 
be collecting postage stamps, or pictures, making money, or 
friends, attending first nights at the theater, stud3dng elec- 
trical phenomena, or whatever. Whether one obtains satis- 
faction by assisting friends or by beating competitors at 
whatever cost, the interest of the self is involved. The notion 
that therefore all acts are equally selfish” is absurd. For 
“self” does not have the same signifi.cance in the different 
cases; there is always a self involved but the different selves 
have different values. A self changes its structure and its 
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value according to the kind of object which it desires and 
seeks; according, that is, to the different kinds of objects in 
which active interest is taken. 

The identity of self and act, the central point in naoral 
theory, operates in two directions. It applies to the interpreta- 
tion of the quality and value of the act and to that of the 
self. It is absurd to suppose that the difference between the 
good person and the bad person is that the former has no 
interest or deep and intimate concern (leading to personal 
intimate satisfaction) in what he does, while the bad person 
is one who does have a personal stake in his actions. What 
makes the difference between the two is the quality of the 
interest that characterizes them. For the quality of the inter- 
est is dependent upon the nature of the object which arouses 
it and to which it is attached, being trivial, momentous; nar- 
row, wide; transient, enduring; exclusive, inclusive in exact" 
accord with the object. When it is a ssumed that because a 
person acts from an interestTln andHSeSuse its fulfillment 
brings satisfaction and happiness, he therefore always acts 
selfishly, the fallacy lies in supposing that there is a separa- 
tion between the self and the end pursued. If there were, the 
so-called end would in fact be only a means to bringing some 
profit or advantage to the self. Now this sort of thing does 
happen. A man may use his friends, for example, simply as 
aids to his own personal advancement in his profession. But 
in this case, he is not interested in them as friends or even as 
human beings on their own account. He is interested in what 
he can get out of them; calling them “friends’’ is a fcaaAlent 
pretense. In short, the essence of the whole distinction between 
selfishness and unselfishness lies in what sort of object the self 
is interested. “Disinterested” action does not signify uti- 
interested; when it has this meaning, action is apathetic, dull, 
routine, easily discouraged. The only intelligible meaning 
that can be given to “disinterested” is that interest is intel- 
lectually fair, impartial, counting the same thing as of the 
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same value whether it affects my welfare or that of some 
3ne else. 

So far we have been dealing with cases wherein action mani- 
fests and forms the self. In some of these cases the thought 
of the self definitely influences the passage of desire into choice 
and action. Thus we may say of an act that it manifests self- 
respect, or that it shows the agent to have no longer any sense 
of shame. The use of such terms as self-respect, sense of dig- 
nity, shame, in approbation is enough to show that conduct 
is not of necessity worse because the thought of self is a weighty 
factor in deciding what to do. When, however, we attribute 
an act to conceit or to false pride we disapprove. The con- 
clusion, obviously, is that the issue is not whether the thought 
of self is a factor or not, but what kind of self is thought of, 
and in what way, to what purpose. Even “ self-respect^’ is a 
somewhat ambiguous term. It may denote a sense of the dig- 
nity inhering in personality as such, a sense which restrains 
from doing acts which would besmirch it. It may mean respect 
for one’s personal standing or repute in a community. Again, 
it may mean attachment to the family name which one bears, 
or a pride in some personal past achievement which one feels 
one must live up to. In the latter forms, it may be a definite 
support and safeguard to wise choice, or it may become a 
pretentious and hollow sham. It all depends, not on the gen- 
eral name employed, but on the constituents of the particular 
case. About the only general proposition which can be laid 
down is that the principle of equity and fairness should rule. 
The dividing line between, say, genuine and ^Talse” pride is 
fixed by the equality or inequality of weight attached to the 
thought of one’s own self in comparison with other selves. 
It is a matter of the intellectual attitude of objectivity and 
impartiality. The trouble with conceit, vanity, etc., is their 
warping influence on judgment. But humility, modesty, may 
be just as bad, since they too may destroy balance and equity 
of judgment. 
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Regard for others like regard for self has a double meaning. 
It may signify that action as a matter of fact contributes to 
the good of others, or it may mean that the thought of others^ 
good enters as a determining factor into the conscious aim. 
In general, conduct, even on the conscious plane, is judged in 
terms of the elements of situations without explicit reference 
either to others or to oneself. The scholar, artist, physician, 
engineer, carries on the great part of his work without con- 
sciously asking himself whether his work is going to benefit 
himself or some one else. He is interested in the work itself; 
such objective interest is a condition of mental and moral 
health. It would be hard to imagine a situation of a more 
sickly sort than that in which a person thought that every act 
performed had to be actuated consciously by regard for the 
welfare of others; we should suspect the merchant of hypocrisy 
who claimed^^ motive in every sale was the good of his 
customer. 

ii^^evertheless, there are occasions when conscious reference 
io the welfare of others is imperative. Somewhat curiously, 
at first appearance, this conscious reference is particularly 
needed when the immediate impulse is a S3nnpathetic one. 
There is a strong natural impulse of resentment against an 
individual who is guilty of anti-social acts, and a feeling that 
retributive punishment of such a person is necessarily in the 
social interest. But the criterion of the interest actually served 
lies in its consequences, and there can be no doubt that much 
punishment, although felt to be in the interest of social justice, 
fosters a callous indifference to the common good, or even 
instills a desire in the one punished to get even in return by 
assailing social institutions. Compassion ranks ordinarily as 
a social motive-force. But one who consciously cultivates 
the emotion may find, if he will but consider results, that he 
is weakening the character of others, and, while helping them 
superficially, is harming them fundamentally. 

Such statements do not signify, of course, that a passion 
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for justice or the emotion of pity should be suppressed. But 
just as the moral change in the person who thoughtlessly grabs 
something he wants is an expansion of interest to the thought 
of a wider circle of objects, so with the impulses which lie at 
the other pole. It is not easy to convert an immediate emotion 
into an interest, for the operation requires that we seek out 
indirect and subtle relations and consequences. But unless an 
emotion, whether labeled selfish or altruistic, is thus broadened, 
there is no reflective morality. To gi ve wa yi4a4th f >ij f ihauglrf - 
to a kindly feeling is easy; to suppress it is easy for many 
persons; the difficult but needed thing is to retain it in all its 
pristine intensity while directing it, as a precondition of action, 
into channels of thought. A union of benevolent impulse and 
intelligent reflection is the interest most likely to result in 
conduct that is good. But in this union the role of thoughtful 
inquiry is quite as important as that of sympathetic affection. 

§4. THE INCLUSIVE NATURE OE SOCIAL INTEREST 

The discussion points to the conclusion that neither egoism 
nor altruism nor any combination of the two is a satisfactory 
principle. Selfhood is not something which exists apart from 
association and intercourse. The relationships which are pro- 
duced by the fact that interests are formed in this social en- 
vironment are far more important than are the adjustments 
of isolated selves. To a large extent, the emphasis of theory 
upon the problem of adjustment of egoism and altruism 
took place in a time when thought was decidedly individu- 
alistic in character. Theory was formed in terms of individuals 
supposed to be naturally isolated; social arrangements were 
considered to be secondary and artificial. Under such in- 
tellectual conditions, it was almost inevitable that moral 
theory should become preoccupied with the question of egoistic 
versus altruistic motivation. Since the prevailing individualism 
was expressed in an economic theory and practice which taught 
that each man was actuated by an exclusive regard for his 
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own profit, moralists were led to insist upon the need of some 
check upon this ruthless individualism, and to accentuate 
the supremacy in morals (as distinct from business) of sympa- 
thy and benevolent regard for others. The ultimate sig- 
nificance of this appeal is, however, to make us realize the 
fact that regard for self and regard for others are both of 
them secondary phases of a more normal and complete inter- 
est: regard for the welfare and integrity of the social groups 
of which we form a part. 

The family, for example, is something other than one person, 
plus another, plus another. It is an enduring form of associa- 
tion in which the members of the group stand from the begin- 
ning in relations to one another, and in which each member 
gets direction for his conduct by thinking of the whole group 
and his place in it, rather than by an adjustment of egoism 
and altruism. Similar illustrations are found in business, 
professional, and political associations. From the moral stand- 
point, the test of an industry is whether it serves the com- 
munity as a whole, satisfying its needs effectively and fairly, 
while also providing the means of livelihood and personal de- 
velopment to the individuals who carry it on. This goal could 
hardly be reached, however, if the business man (a) thought 
exclusively of furthering his own interests; (b) of acting in a 
benevolent way toward others; or (c) sought some compromise 
between the two. In a justly organized social order, the very 
relations which persons bear to one another demand of the 
one carrying on a line of business the kind of conduct which 
meets the needs of others, while they also enable him to 
express and fulfill the capacities of his own being. Services, 
in other words, would be reciprocal and cooperative in their 
effect. We trust a physician who recognizes the social im- 
port of his calling and who is equipped in knowledge and 
skill, rather than one who is animated exclusively by personal 
affection no matter how great his altruistic zeal. The political 
action of citizens of an organized community will not be mor- 
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ally satisfactory unless they have, individually, sympathetic 
dispositions. But the value of this sympathy is not as a direct 
dictator of conduct. Think of any complex political problem 
and you will realize how short a way unenlightened benevolence 
will carry you. It has a value, but this value consists in power 
to make us attend in a broad way to all the social ties which 
are involved in the formation and execution of policies. Regard 
for self and regard for others should not, in other words, be 
direct motives to overt action. They should be forces which 
lead us to think of objects and consequences that would 
otherwise escape notice. These objects and consequences 
then constitute the interest which is the proper motive of action. 
Their stuff and material are composed of the relations which 
men actually sustain to one another in concrete affairs. 

Interest in the social whole of which one is a member neces- 
sarily carries with it interest in one’s own self. Every member 
of the group has his own place and work; it is absurd to 
suppose that this fact is significant in other persons but of 
little account in one’s own case. To suppose that social 
interest is incompatible with concern for one’s own health, 
learning, advancement, power of judgment, etc., is, lit- 
erally, nonsensical. Since each one of us is a member of 
social groups and since the latter have no existence apart 
from the selves who compose them, there can be no effective 
social interest unless there is at the same time an intelligent 
regard for our own well-being and development. Indeed, 
there is a certain primary responsibility placed upon each 
individual in respect to his own power and growth. No com- 
munity more backward and ineffective as a community can 
be imagined than one in which every member neglected his 
own concerns in order to attend to the affairs of his neighbors. 
When selfhood is taken for what it is, something existing in 
relationships to others and not in unreal isolation, independence 
of judgment, personal insight, integrity and initiative, become 
indispensable excellencies from the social point of view. 
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There is too often current a conception of charity which 
illustrates the harm which may accrue when objective social 
relations are shoved into the background. The giving of a 
kindly hand to a human being in distress, to numbers caught 
in a common catastrophe, is such a natural thing that it 
should almost be too much a matter of course to need lauda- 
tion as a virtue. But the theory which erects charity in and 
of itself into a supreme excellence is a survival of a feudally 
stratified society, that is, of conditions wherein a superior 
class achieved merit by doing things gratuitously for an in- 
ferior class. The objection to this conception of charity is 
that it too readily becomes an excuse for maintaining laws 
and social arrangements which ought themselves to be changed 
in the interest of fair play and justice. “ Charity ’’ may even 
be used as a means for administering a sop to one’s social 
conscience while at the same time it buys off the resentment 
which might otherwise grow up in those who suffer from social 
injustice. Magnificent philanthropy may be employed to cover 
up brutal economic exploitation. Gifts to libraries, hospitals, 
missions, schools may be employed as a means of rendering 
existing institutions more tolerable, and of inducing immunity 
against social change. 

Again, deliberate benevolence is used as a means of keeping 
others dependent and managing their affairs for them. Parents, 
for example, who fail to pay due heed to the growing maturity 
of their children, justify an unjustifiable interference in their 
affairs, on the ground of kindly parental feelings. They 
carry the habits of action formed when children were prac- 
tically helpless into conditions in which children both want 
and need to help themselves. They pride themselves on 
conduct which creates either servile dependence or bitter 
resentment and revolt in their offspring. Perhaps no better 
test case of the contrast between regard for personality bound 
up with regard for the realities of a social situation and abstract 
altruism” can be found than is afforded in such an instance 
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as this. The moral is not that parents should become in- 
different to the well-being of their children. It is that intelligent 
regard for this welfare realizes the need for growing freedom 
with growing maturity. It displays itself in a change of the 
habits formed when regard for welfare called for a different 
sort of conduct. If we generalize the lesson of this instance, 
it leads to the conclusion that overt acts of charity and benev- 
olence are incidental phases of morals, demanded under certain 
emergencies, rather than its essential principle. This is found 
in a constantly expanding and changing sense of what the 
concrete realities of human relations call for. 

One type of moral theory holds up self-realization as the 
ethical ideal. There is an ambiguity in the conception which 
will serve to illustrate what has been said about the self. 
Self-realization may be the end in the sense of being an out- 
come and limit of right action, without being the end-in- 
view. The kind of self which is formed through action which 
is faithful to relations with others will be a fuller and broader 
self than one which is cultivated in isolation from or in op- 
position to the purposes and needs of others. In contrast, 
the kind of self which results from generous breadth of in- 
terest may be said alone to constitute a development and 
fuhiUment of self, while the other way of life stunts and starves 
selfhood by cutting it off from the connections necessary to 
its growth. But to make self-realization a conscious aim 
might and probably would prevent full attention to those 
very relationships which bring about the wider development 
of self. 

The case is the same with the interests of the self as with 
its realization. The final happiness of an individual resides 
in the supremacy of certain interests in the make-up of 
character; namely, alert, sincere, enduring interests in the 
objects in which all can share. It is found in such interests 
rather than in the accomplishment of definite external results 
because this kind of happiness alone is not at the mercy of 
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circumstances. No amount of outer obstacles can destioy the 
happiness that comes from lively and ever-renewed interest 
in others and in the conditions and objects which promote 
their development. To those in whom these interests are 
alive (and they flourish to some extent in all persons who 
have not already been warped) their exercise brings happiness 
because it fulfills the self. They are not, however, preferred 
and aimed at because they give greater happiness, but as ex- 
pressing the kind of self which a person fundamentally de- 
sires to be they constitute a happiness unique in kind. 

The final word about the place of the self in the moral life 
is, then, that the very problem of morals is to form an original 
body of impulsive tendencies into a voluntary self in which 
desires and affections center in the values which are com- 
mon; in which interest focusses in objects that contribute 
to the enrichment of the lives of all. If we identify the in- 
terests of such a self with the virtues, then we shall say, 
with Spinoza, that happiness is not the reward of virtue, but 
is virtue itself. 


§ 5. RESPONSIBILITY AND EREEDOM 

The ethical problems connected with the fact of selfhood 
culminate in the ideas of responsibility and freedom. Both 
ideas are bound up with far-reaching issues which have pro- 
duced great controversy in metaphysics and religion as well 
as in morals. We shall consider them only with respect to the 
points in which these concepts are definitely connected with 
the analysis which precedes. So considered, an important side 
of responsibility has been aheady touched upon in connection 
with the transformation of native and psychological tendencies 
into traits of a self having moral significance and value. 

Social demands and social approvals and condemnations 
are important factors in bringing about this change, as we 
had occasion to notice (p. 319), The point which is important 
is that they be used to produce a change in the attitude of 
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those who are subject to them, especially the intellectual 
change of recognizing relations and meanings not hitherto 
associated with what they do. Now the commonest mis- 
take in connection with the idea of responsibility consists 
in supposing that approval and reprobation have a retro- 
spective instead of prospective bearing. The possibility of 
a desirable modification of character and the selection of the 
course of action which will make that possibility a reality 
is the central fact in responsibility. The child, for example, 
is at first held liable for what he has done, not because he 
deliberately and knowingly intended such action, but in or- 
der that in the future he may take into account bearings and 
consequences which he has failed to consider in what he has 
done. Here is where the human agent differs from a stone and 
inanimate thing, and indeed from animals lower in the scale. 

It would be absurd to hold a stone responsible when it falls 
from a cliff and injures a person, or to blame the falling tree 
which crushes a passer-by. The reason for the absurdity is 
that such treatment would have and could have no conceivable 
influence on the future behavior of stone or tree. They do 
not interact with conditions about them so as to learn, so as 
to modify their attitudes and dispositions. A human being 
is held accountable in order that he may learn; in order that 
he may learn not theoretically and academically but in such 
a way as to modify and — to some extent — remake his prior 
self. The question of whether he might when he acted have 
acted differently from the way in which he did act is irrelevant. 
The question is whether he is capable of acting differently 
next time; the practical importance of effecting changes in 
human character is what makes responsibility important. 
Babes, imbeciles, the insane are not held accountable, because 
there is incapacity to learn and to change. With every in- 
crease of capacity to learn, there develops a larger degree of 
accountability. The fact that one did not deliberate before 
the performance of an act which brought injury to others, that 
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he did not mean or intend the act, is of no significance, save 
as it may throw light upon the kind of response by others which 
will render him hkely to deliberate next time he acts under 
similar circumstances. The fact that each act tends to form, 
through habit, a self which will perform a certain kind of acts, 
is the foundation, theoretically and practically of responsi- 
bility. We cannot undo the past; we can affect the future. 

Hence responsibility in relation to control of our reactions 
to the conduct of others is twofold. The persons who employ 
praise and blame, reward and punishment, are responsible for 
the selection of those methods which will, with the greatest 
probability, modify in a desirable way the future attitude and 
conduct of others. There is no inherent principle of retributive 
justice that commands and justifies the use of reward and 
punishment independently of their consequences in each 
specific case. To appeal to such a principle when punishment 
breeds callousness, rebellion, ingenuity in evasion, etc., is but 
a method of refusing to acknowledge responsibility. Now the 
consequence which is most important is that which occurs in 
personal attitude: confirmation of a good habit, change in a 
bad tendency. 

The point at which theories about responsibility go wrong 
is the attempt to base it upon a state of things which precedes 
holding a person liable, instead of upon what ensues in con- 
sequence of it. One is held responsible in order that he may 
become responsible, that is, responsive to the needs and claims 
of others, to the obligations implicit in his position. Those 
who hold others accountable for their conduct are themselves 
accountable for doing it in such a manner that this responsive- 
ness develops. Otherwise they are themselves irresponsible 
in their own conduct. The ideal goal or limit would be that 
each person should be completely responsive in all his actions. 
But as long as one meets new conditions this goal cannot be 
reached; for where conditions are decidedly unlike those which 
one has previously experienced, one cannot be sure of the 
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rightness of knowledge and attitude. Being held accountable 
by others is, in every such instance, an important safeguard 
and directive force in growth. 

The idea of freedom has been seriously affected in theoretical 
discussions by misconceptions of the nature of responsibility. 
Those who have sought for an antecedent basis of and warrant 
for responsibility have usually located it in “freedom of the 
will,” and have construed this freedom to signify an un- 
motivated power of choice, that is an arbitrary power to 
choose for no reason whatever except that the will does choose 
in this fashion. It is argued that there is no justice in holding 
a person liable for his act unless he might equally have done 
otherwise — completely overlooking the function of being held 
to account in improving his future conduct. A man might 
have “acted otherwise than he did act '' if he had been a dif- 
ferent kind of person, and the point in holding him liable for 
what he did do (and for being the kind of person he was in 
doing it) is that he may become a different kind of self and 
henceforth choose different sorts of ends. 

In other words, freedom in its practical and moral sense 
(whatever is to be said about it in some metaphysical sense) 
is connected with possibility of growth, learning and modi- 
fication of character, just as is responsibility. The chief reason 
we do not think of a stone as free is because it is not capable 
of changing its mode of conduct, of purposely readapting it- 
self to new conditions. An animal such as a dog shows plas- 
ticity; it acquires new habits under the tutelage of others. 
But the dog plays a passive r61e in this change; he does not 
initiate and direct it; he does not become interested in it on 
its own account. A human being, on the other hand, even a 
young child, not only learns but is capable of being interested 
in learning, interested in acquiring new attitudes and dis- 
positions. As we mature we usually acquire habits that are 
settled to the point of routine. But unless and until we get 
completely fossilized, we can break old habits and form new 
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ones. No argument about causation can affect the fact, verified 
constantly in experience, that we can and do learn, and that 
the learning is not limited to acquisition of additional informa- 
tion but extends to remaking old tendencies. As far as a 
person becomes a different self or character he develops dif- 
ferent desires and choices. Freedom in the practical sense 
develops when one is aware of this possibility and takes an 
interest in converting it into a reality. Potentiality of freedom 
is a native gift or part of our constitution in that we have 
capacity for growth and for being actively concerned in the 
process and the direction it takes. Actual or positive freedom 
is not a native gift or endowment but is acquired. In the 
degree in which we become aware of possibilities of develop- 
ment and actively concerned to keep the avenues of growth 
open, in the degree in which we fight against induration and 
fixity, and thereby realize the possibilities of recreation of 
our selves, we are actually free. 

Except as the outcome of arrested development, there is 
no such thing as a fixed, ready-made, finished self. Every 
living self causes acts and is itself caused in return by what 
it does. All voluntary action is a remaking of self, since it 
creates new desires, instigates to new modes of endeavor, 
brings to light new conditions which institute new ends. Our 
personal identity is found in the thread of continuous develop- 
ment which binds together these changes. In the strictest 
sense, it is impossible for the self to stand still; it is becoming, 
and becoming for the better or the worse. It is in the quality 
of becoming that virtue resides. We set up this and that end 
to be reached, but the end is growth itself. To make an end 
a fimal goal is but to arrest growth. Many a person gets morally 
discouraged because he has not attained the object upon which 
he set his resolution, but in fact his moral status is deterncdned 
by his movement in that direction, not by his possession. If 
such a person would set his thought and desire upon the 
process of evolution instead of upon some ulterior goal, he 
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would find a new freedom and happiness. It is the next step 
which lies within our power. 

It follows that at each point there is a distinction between 
an old, an accomplished self, and a new and moving self, 
between the static and the dynamic seif. The former aspect 
is constituted by habits already formed. Habit gives facility, 
and there is always a tendency to rest on our oars, to fall 
back on what we have already achieved. For that is the easy 
course; we are at home and feel comfortable in lines of action 
that run in the tracks of habits already established and 
mastered. Hence, the old, the habitual self, is likely to be 
treated as if it were the self; as if new conditions and new 
demands were something foreign and hostile. We become 
uneasy at the idea of initiating new courses; we are repelled 
by the difficulties that attend entering upon them; we dodge 
assuming a new responsibility. We tend to favor the old 
self and to make its perpetuation the standard of our valua- 
tions and the end of our conduct. In this way, we withdraw 
from actual conditions and their requirements and opportu- 
nities; we contract and harden the self. 

The growing, enlarging, liberated self, on the other hand, 
goes forth to meet new demands and occasions, and readapts 
and remakes itself in the process. It welcomes untried sit- 
uationsp The necessity for choice between the interests of 
the old and of the forming, moving, self is recurrent. It is 
found at every stage of civilization and every period of 
life. The civilized man meets it as well as the savage; the 
dweller in the slums as well as the person in cultivated sur- 
roundings; the ‘‘good’’ person as well as the “bad.” For 
everywhere there is an opportunity and a need to go beyond 
what one has been, beyond “himself,” if the self is identified 
with the body of desires, affections, and habits which has 
been potent in the past. Indeed, we may say that the good 
person is precisely the one who is most conscious of the al- 
ternative, and is the most concerned to find openings for the 
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newly forming or growing self; since no matter how “good” 
he has been, he becomes “bad” (even though acting upon a 
relatively high plane of attainment) as soon as he fails to 
respond to the demand for growth. Any other basis for judging 
the moral status of the self is conventional. In reality, direc- 
tion of movement, not the plane of attainment and rest, de- 
termines moral quality. 

Practically all moralists have made much of a distinction 
between a lower and a higher self, speaking of the carnal 
and spiritual, the animal and the truly human, the sensuous 
and the rational, selves which exist side by side in man and 
which war with one another. Moralists have often supposed 
that the line between the two selves could be drawn once for 
all and upon the basis of definite qualities and traits belonging 
respectively to one and the other. The only distinction, how- 
ever, that can be drawn without reducing morals to conven- 
tionality, self-righteous complacency, or a hopeless and harsh 
struggle for the unattainable, is that between the attained 
static, and the moving, d3Tiamic self. When there is talk 
of the lower animal self, and so on, it is always by contrasty 
not on the basis of fixed material. A seh that was truly moral 
under a set of former conditions may become a sensuous, 
appetitive self when it is confronted with a painful need for 
developing new attitudes and devoting itself to new and 
diflB.cult objectives. And, contrariwise, the higher self is that 
formed by the step in advance of one who has been living 
on a low plane. As he takes the step he enters into an ex- 
perience of freedom. If we state the moral law as the in- 
junction to each self on every possible occasion to identify 
the self with a new growth that is possible, then obedience 
to law is one with moral freedom. 


In concluding the theoretical discussion of Part Two, we 
sum up by stating the point of view from which all the dif- 
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ferent problems and ideas have been looked at. For this point 
of view it is, which supplies the unifying thread con- 

ceptions and processes grow naturally out of the very conditions of 
human life. (1) Desire belongs to the intrinsic nature of man; 
we cannot conceive a human being who does not have wants, 
needs, nor one to whom fulfillment of desire does not afford 
satisfaction. As soon as the power of thought develops, needs 
cease to be blind; thought looks ahead and foresees results. 
It forms purposes, plans, aims, ends-in-view. Out of these 
universal and inevitable facts of human nature there neces- 
sarily grow the moral conceptions of the Good, and of the 
value of the intellectual phase of character, which amid all 
the conflict of desires and aims strives for insight into the 
inclusive and enduring satisfaction: wisdom, prudence. 

(2) Men live together naturally and inevitably in society; 
in companionship and competition; in relations of cooperation 
and subordination. These relations are expressed in demands, 
claims, expectations. One person has the conviction that 
fulfillment of his demands by others is his right; to these others 
it comes as an obligation, something owed, due, to those who 
assert the claim. Out of the interplay of these claims and 
obligations there arises the general concept of Law, Duty, 
Moral Authority, or Right. 

(3) Human beings approve and disapprove, sympathize 
and resent, as naturally and inevitably as they seek for the 
objects they want, and as they impose claims and respond to 
them. Thus the moral Good presents itself neither merely as 
that which satisfies desire, nor as that which fulfills obliga- 
tion, but as that which is approvable. From out of the mass 
of phenomena of this sort there emerge the generalized ideas 
of Virtue or Moral Excellence and of a Standard which reg- 
ulates the manifestation of approval and disapproval, praise 
and blame. 

Special phenomena of morals change from time to time with 
change of social conditions and the level of culture. The 
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facts of desiring, purpose, social demand and law, S37mpa> 
thetic approval and hostile disapproval are constant. We 
cannot imagine them disappearing as long as human nature 
remains human nature, and lives in association with others. 
The fundamental conceptions of morals are, therefore, neither 
arbitrary nor artificial. They are not imposed upon human 
nature from without but develop out of its own operations 
and needs. Particular aspects of morals are transient; they 
are often, in their actual manifestation, defective and per- 
verted. But the framework of moral conceptions is as perma- 
nent as human life itself. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

MORALS AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

§ 1. THE MORAL SIGNIFICANCE OR SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Part II undertook an analysis of the most important 
concepts of morals. The analysis was carried on in the interest 
of reflective morality. Now reflection goes on within the minds 
of individuals. Consequently the emphasis fell upon the atti- 
tudes and responses of individual persons. We repeatedly 
noted, however, that the social environment has great influence 
in calling out and repressing the thought of individuals, and 
in sharpening or dulling their moral sensitiveness. From the 
social human environments proceed ultimately the problems 
which reflection has to deal with (pp. 229, 255). 

In Part III we propose to consider these problems from 
the social side, especially those problems which demand solu- 
tion in the existing conditions of social life. The analysis of the 
previous Part may be called /orwaZ, since it deals with basic 
conceptions of morals, such as Good, Right, Duty, Approba- 
tion, Standard, Virtue, etc. Now we shall consider the content 
or material of these ideas which is provided by contemporary 
organization of life. 

When social life is stable, when custom rules, the problems 
of morals have to do with the adjustments which individuals 
make to the institutions in which they live, rather than with 
the moral quality of the institutions themselves. Men take 
their social relations for granted; they are what they are and, 
in being that, are what they should be. If anything is wrong it 
is due to the failure of individuals to do what social customs 
tell them to do. Only a few daring persons criticize ancestral 
habits, and then only guardedly. When social life is in a state 
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of flux, moral issues cease to gather exclusively about personal 
conformity and deviation. They center in the value of so- 
cial arrangements, of laws, of inherited traditions that have 
crystallized into institutions, in changes that are desirable. 
Institutions lose their quasi-sacredness and are the objects of 
moral questioning. We now live in such a period. 

Concerning our condition, Jane Addams has said: 

^‘Certain forms of personal righteousness have become to a 
majority of the community almost automatic. It is as easy for 
most of us to keep from stealing our dinners as it is to digest them, 
and there is quite as much voluntary morality involved in one 
case as in the other. ... To attain personal morality in an age 
demanding social morality, to pride one’s self upon the results of 
personal effort when the time demands social adjustment is ut- 
terly to fail to apprehend the situation. . . . AU about us are 
men and women who have become unhappy in regard to their 
attitude toward the social order itself. The test which they would 
apply to their conduct is a social test. . . . They desire both a 
clearer definition of the code of morality applied to present day 
demands and a part in its fulfillment, both as creed and a practice 
of social morality.” ^ 

Some of these problems of social order and social test” 
will now engage our attention. We noticed, in an earlier 
discussion, that the problem of egoism and altruism arose in 
a time when morality was thought of chiefly in personal 
terms. At that time, social relations were thought of in 
terms of relations to other individuals as individuals, and 
then egoism and altruism exhaust the alternatives (p. 331). 
Utilitarianism with its social criterion tended, however, to 
bring to the fore issues which question the moral worth 
of existing social arrangements themselves. The opposed 
theory of Kant was also actuated by ideals which ran counter 

^Democracy and Social Ethics, pp. 1-4, passim. The book as a whole is a 
consideration of the application of this point of view to such questions as family 
life, domestic adjustments, charity, industry, city politics, education, etc. 
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to the then existing organization of political society. In fact, 
ever since the latter half of the eighteenth century the interest- 
ing and stirring human problems for intellectual inquiry as 
well as for practical application have arisen out of criticism 
of existing social arrangements and traditions, in State, gov- 
ernment, law, church, family, industry, business, international 
relations. So far as moral theories have kept aloof from per- 
plexities about social policies in these fields, so far as they have 
merely repeated commonplaces about personal conduct in 
isolation from social issues, they have become anemic and 
sterile. 

Indeed, one of the chief values, from the standpoint of 
theory, of considering the moral bearing of social problems is 
that we are then confronted with live issues in which vital 
choices still have to be made, and with situations where 
principles are still in process of forming. We are thus saved 
from the ^‘moralistic” narrowing down of morals to which 
reference has been made from time to time; we appreciate 
that morals are as wide as the area of everything which affects 
the values of human living. These values are involved on the 
widest scale in social issues. Hence critical questioning of 
existing institutions and critical discussion of changes, pro- 
posed on the theory that they will produce social better- 
ment, are the best means of enforcing the fact that moral 
theory is more than a remote exercise in conceptual anatysis 
or than a mere mode of preaching and exhortation. When 
we take the social point of view we are compelled to realize 
the extent to which our moral beliefs are a product of the 
social environment and also the extent to which thinking, new 
ideas, can change this environment. 

Study from this point of view also enforces, as nothing else 
can, a conclusion reached in our theoretical analysis. It 
discloses in a concrete fashion the limitation of moral theory 
and the positive ofi&ce which it can perform. It shows that it 
is not the business of moral theory to provide a ready-made 
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solution to large moral perplexities. But it also makes it 
clear that while the solution has to be reached by action 
based on personal choice, theory can enlighten and guide 
choice and action by revealing alternatives, and by bringing 
to light what is entailed when we choose one alternative 
rather than another. It shows, in short, that the function of 
theory is not to furnish a substitute for personal reflective 
choice but to be an instrument for rendering deliberation 
more effective and hence choice more intelligent (p. 175). 

Again, conventionalized morals conceal from view the un- 
certainty which attends decision as to what is good in a 
concrete case, and covers up the problematic nature of what 
is right and obligatory. But consideration of social questions 
and conflicting proposals brings just these things home to us. 
It puts before us situations where the moral struggle is not 
just to be kept from departing from what we know already 
to be good and right, but where we need to discover what is 
good and right, and where reflection and experimentation 
are the sole means of discovery. There are still those who think 
they are in possession of codes and principles which settle 
finally and automatically the right and wrong of, say, divorce, 
the respective rights of capital and labor, the exact limits of 
private property, the extent to which legislation should go in 
deciding what individuals shall eat, drink, wear, etc. But 
there are also many other persons, an increasing number, who 
see that such questions as these cannot be settled by deduction 
from fixed premises, and that the attempt to decide them in 
that fashion is the road to the intolerant fanaticism, dogma- 
tism, class strife, of the closed mind. Wars waged in the al- 
leged interest of religion, or in defense of particular economic 
conceptions, prove the practical danger of carrying theoretical 
dogmatism into action. Since the right course is to bring the 
best intelligence we can command to bear upon such social 
problems, theory has a definite function in establishing the 
value of such intelligence and in promoting it by clarifying 
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issues, proposing solutions, guiding the action which tests the 
worth of these proposals. 

The foregoing remarks should make clear what is meant 
by that change from personal to social morality which has 
been referred to. It does not signify that morality becomes 
impersonal and collective; it remains and must remain per- 
sonal in that social problems have to be faced by individuals, 
and decisions reached in the forum of individual minds have 
to be carried into effect by individual agents, who are in 
turn personally responsible for the consequences of their acts. 
Morals are personal because they spring from personal insight, 
judgment, and choice. Such facts as these, however, are wholly 
consistent with the fact that what men think and believe is 
affected by common factors, and that the thought and choice 
of one individual spreads to others. They do not militate 
against the fact that men have to act together, and that their 
conjoint action is embodied in institutions and laws; that 
unified action creates government and legislative policies, 
forms the family, establishes schools and churches, manifests 
itself in business corporations of vast extent and power, in 
clubs and fraternities for enjoyment and recreation, and in 
^armies which set nation against nation. In other words, it is a 
fact that a vast network of relations surrounds the individual: 
indeed, surrounds” is too external a term, since every in- 
dividual lives in the network as a part of it. The material of 
personal reflection and of choice comes to each of us from the 
customs, traditions, institutions, policies, and plans of these 
large collective wholes. They are the influences which form 
his character, evoke and confirm his attitudes, and affect at 
every turn the quality of his happiness and his aspirations. 
This statement is true not only of the associations of which he 
is a direct member but also of those which seem external to 
him; since through commerce, war, and intercommunication 
the action of one territorial nation affects the members of 
another, while the standards set by one social group, say that 
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of wealth and prestige, affect the desires and the capabilities 
of individuals in other groups. 

At the present time, almost all important ethical problems 
arise out of the conditions of associated life. As we have 
previously noted, in a stationary society, in one dominated 
by custom, the existing social order seems to be like the order of 
nature itself; as inevitable, and as necessary or as capricious 
as the case may be. Any suggestion for change is regarded as 

unnatural.” Even in present social life, any deep-seated 
change is opposed as contrary to nature; such was the case, 
for example, in the case of “votes for women” a short time 
ago. Such is the case still with proposals for, say, doing away 
with war, or the elimination of the pecuniary profit motive 
from industry. Nevertheless, when inventions modify social 
conditions, when new wants and new satisfactions abound, 
when dislocations of elements of population through migration 
take place on a large scale, when cultures once separated mix 
and influence one another, when new modes of industry invade 
domestic life, when the emergence of increased leisure time 
coincides with new opportunities for amusement, when great 
combinations of capital arise which determine the opportunities 
of individuals for finding work, attention is forced to note 
the influence exerted upon individuals by collective conditions. 
Personal selves are forced, unless they are merely to drift, 
to consider their own action With respect to social changes. 
They are forced, if they engage in reflection at all, to deter- 
mine what social tendencies they shall favor and which ones 
they shall oppose; which institutions they will strive to con- 
serve and which they will endeavor to modify or abolish. 
That the present is a time of social changes such as have 
been mentioned is a commonplace; the mere existence alone 
of democratic government, for example, raises social issues 
for moral decision which did not exist for most men and 
women so long as government was autocratic and confined 
to a few 
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The change from '^personaU’ to ^'sociar^ morality con- 
cerns then the kind of moral questions which are uppermost. 
For many individuals it is not now a question of whether 
they individually will appropriate property belonging to an- 
other, but whether existing large-scale economic arrangements 
operate to effect an equitable distribution of property; and 
if not, what they as individuals shall do about it. In one 
sense the change to social morality makes morals more acutely 
personal than they were when custom ruled. It forces the need 
of more personal reflection, more personal knowledge and 
insight, more deliberate and steadfast personal convictions, 
more resolute personal attitudes in action — ^more personal in 
the sense of being more conscious in choice and more voluntary 
in execution. It would then be absurd to suppose that ‘‘social 
morals” meant a swallowing up of individuality in an anony- 
mous mass, or an abdication of personal responsibility in 
decision and action. It signifies that the social conditions and 
social consequences of personal action (which always exist in 
any case), are now brought to explicit consciousness so that 
they require searching thought and careful judgment in a 
way practically unprecedented formerly. It indicates that 
reflection is morally indispensable. It points out the material 
of reflection: the sort of things to which moral inquiry and 
judgment must go out. 

There are countless illustrations of the way in which a prob- 
lem of personal conduct is so complicated by social conditions 
that a person has to decide about the latter in order to reach 
a conclusion in the former. His problem thus takes the form: 
What attitude shall I adopt towards an issue which concerns 
many persons whom I do not know personally, but whose 
action along with mine will determine the conditions under 
which we all live? A person may have reached a conclusion 
satisfactory to himself about his own use or non-use of alco- 
holic liquors, but he finds that this matter runs out into the 
question of legislative and constitutional action by the nation 
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as a whole. He may j5nd the comparatively simple problem 
of his relations to members of his own family running out into 
problems of marriage and divorce which require collective and 
conjoint action. An individual who takes regard for human 
life as an unquestioned matter of course suddenly finds that 
the matter assumes an entirely new face when his nation is 
at war. A person engaged in making a livelihood for himself 
and his family finds himself out of work for causes over which 
he has no personal control, and he may be then called upon to 
reach a judgment regarding large matters of economic and 
political poHcy which can be settled only by collective action. 
These are but samples of the broadening out of issues of per- 
sonal conduct till they include the formation of intelligent 
judgments upon great social institutions, family, property, 
political states. Unless men are to surrender to chance, to 
caprice, to prejudice, they must have some general moral 
principles by which to guide themselves in meeting such 
questions. 

§2. THE UNDERLYING ISSUE: INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL 

While the problems themselves are concrete and particular, 
experience shows that, in dealing with them, most persons, 
from temperament, education, or environment, lean in one 
direction or another. Some incline to favor private as against 
combined action. They think that the presumption is always 
in favor of leaving individuals to themselves, and that col- 
lectively organized action is to be looked upon with suspicion, 
since to them it involves invasion of the realm of personal 
liberty; every such intervention is, according to them, an 
interference which has to be especially justified. There are 
others who incline to reverse the presumption; they place the 
burden of evidence against the isolated individual. They 
think of him as egoistic in the main, seeking his own private 
gain, lacking in consideration of the rights of others, and need- 
ing to be guided by the laws of a group if he is not to become 
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a social menace. Or, they think of an individual as in and of 
himself an ignorant barbarian, living on a level deprived of 
art and science, and requiring the beneficent activity of society 
to develop him into any worthy culture of mind and spirit. 

It is easy to verify the existence of these opposite tendencies 
in the issues which we cited as samples. There are those who 
hail the conscientious objector in war as a moral hero and who 
regard any degree of conscription of an individual by the 
state for war as moral tyranny of the worst kind. There are 
others, doubtless many more in number, who regard such a 
person as a moral shirker, ungrateful to the society which 
has educated and protected him, as one who prefers from 
cowardice his own personal safety to the values, perhaps the 
life, of the community. There are those who think the maxi- 
mum amount of liberty should be accorded to individuals in 
their sex relations; that marriage should not be a fixed in- 
stitution but rather a voluntary contract, to be broken at will 
provided the interests of the offspring are duly protected. 
There are others who regard such opinions as a form of moral 
anarchy, entertained only because of desire for satisfaction of 
lawless appetites, and destructive of the basic stability of 
social life. With respect to property and the economic situa- 
tion, the strife between the upholders of private property as 
sacred and those in favor of communal ownership is too well 
known to need more than a reference. 

The tendency to split into opposed camps concerning the 
respective moral claims of unrestrained individuality and of 
social control affects all phases of life, education, politics, 
economics, art, religion. It also determines the attitude taken 
toward more imponderable things. On one side, it is asserted 
that collective action tends toward regimentation into me- 
chanical uniformity; towards a mass production of people 
turned out in a common mold, with individual differences 
wiped out; that social influence is leveling, that it obliterates 
distinction and tends toward an average which spells medioc- 
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rity. Democracy, as compared with aristocracy, is condemned 
for its alleged tendencies in this direction. Organized society, 
it is contended, favors censorship; it tends to meddle con- 
stantly with private affairs; to interfere with what the in- 
dividual thinks, eats, and drinks; by its nature it is hostile, so 
it is said, to freedom of inquiry, discussion, criticism, since 
such freedom almost certainly produces variation of judgment 
and action. Thinking is sure to bring some phase of the 
established social order under adverse criticism and hence is 
suppressed by those who have more concern for society than 
for individuals. 

Thus there develops a definite school of thought which holds 
that the action of society in its collective and organized 
capacity should be limited to a minimum; that its action 
should be mainly negative, restricting privately initiated ac- 
tion only when it operates to harm others. All, except the 
most extreme, of this school, admit the necessity of occasional 
interference of this negative sort, but urge that it should be 
confined to what men do externally and should never be 
extended to the essentials of individuality, to desire, emotion, 
thought, belief. And they support themselves by pointing to 
a long and disastrous historical persecution of variation in 
belief; to the fanaticism and intolerance which have been bred 
in desire for social conformity. 

On the other side stands the collectivist school. Some of its 
members . assume that individuals left to themselves are 
actuated only by self-love,” which is so powerful as to pro- 
duce, when it is left to itself, a “war of all against all.” Others 
point to the influence of social connection in the culture of 
individuals who left to themselves are at best raw and crude. 
They point to the fact that, from the standpoint of original 
nature, individuals hardly rise above the animal level; that 
what they possess in the way of civilization comes to them 
through nurture and not from nature; that culture is trans- 
mitted not by means of biological heredity, but by tradition, 
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transmission of education, books, art products, and the in- 
fluence of enduring institutions. Maintenance and strengthen- 
ing of these collective social forces is, therefore, the primary 
duty of all those who are interested in the moralization of 
individuals. At the present time, the point more emphasized 
is a practical one. It is claimed that only organized social 
action can remake the old social institutions which persist 
because of mere inertia and the self-interest of a pri^^eged 
few. Hence they are unfitted to serve the needs of the present 
day, a reconstruction especially of economic and industrial 
conditions being imperatively demanded. Such a change is ob- 
viously upon a large scale and of vast extent. It can be effected, 
therefore, only by collective organized action. 

§3. THREE ASPECTS OP THE CONPLICT 

While persons incline in one direction or another, only con- 
fusion results from lumping together all issues as so many 
species of a more general issue of individual wrsus social. 
In fact, there are a number of questions which are distinct, 
each of which must be met and dealt with on its own merits, 
and in which the individual and the social are not opposed 
terms. Indeed, in the strict sense of the terms, no question 
can be reduced to the individual on one side and the so- 
cial on the other. As is frequently pointed out, society con- 
sists of individuals, and the term “social” designates only 
the fact that individuals are in fact linked together, related 
to one another in intimate ways. “Society” cannot conflict, 
it is pointed out, with its own constituents; one might as 
well put number in general in opposition to integers taken 
severally. On the other hand, individuals cannot be opposed to 
the relations which they themselves maintain. Only an unreal 
and impossible being, one completely isolated, disconnected, 
can be put in opposition to society. 

It is surely a fact that there is nothing called society over 
and above John Smith, Susan Jones, and other individual 
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persons. Society as something apart from individuals is a pure 
fiction. On the other hand, nothing in the universe, not even 
physical things, exists apart from some form of association; 
there is nothing from the atom to man which is not involved 
in conjoint action. Planets exist and act in solar systems, and 
these systems in galaxies. Plants and animals exist and act 
in conditions of much more intimate and complete interaction 
and interdependence. Human beings are generated only by 
union of individuals; the human infant is so feeble in his 
powers as to be dependent upon the care and protection of 
others; he cannot grow up without the help given by others; 
his mind is nourished by contact with others and by inter- 
communication; as soon as the individual graduates from 
family life he finds himself taken into other associations, 
neighborhood, school, village, professional, or business as- 
sociates. Apart from the ties which bind him to others, he 
is nothing. Even the hermit and Robinson Crusoe, as far 
as they live on a plane higher than that of the brutes, con- 
tinue even in physical isolation to be what they are, to think 
the thoughts which go through their minds, to entertain their 
characteristic aspirations, because of social connections which 
existed in the past and which still persist in their imagina- 
tion and emotions. 

The facts urged are aU of them true. They bear upon false 
statements of the nature of the problems at issue; they do not 
in any way resolve the actual and important conflicts which 
exist. It is important to bear them in mind because they 
protect us from misconceiving the nature of the problem. 
For reasons just stated, there can be no conflict between the 
individual and the social. For both of these terms refer to 
pure abstractions. What do exist are conflicts between some 
individuals and some arrangements in social life; between 
groups and classes of individuals; between nations and races; 
between old traditions imbedded in institutions and new ways 
of thinking and acting which spring from those few individ- 
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uals who depart from and who attack what is socially ac- 
cepted. There is also a genuine difference of convictions as to 
the way in which, at any given time, these conflicts should 
be met and managed. There are reasons for holding that they 
are best settled by private and voluntary action and also 
for holding that they are best settled by means of combined 
organized action. No general theory about the individual 
and the social can settle conflicts or even point out the way 
in which they should be resolved. 

But conflicts nevertheless do exist; they are not got rid 
of by asserting, what is perfectly true, that there can be no 
wholesale opposition between society and individuals. How 
are they to be explained, and to what general kinds can they 
be reduced? In the first place, there is no single thing de- 
nominated “society”; there are many societies, many forms 
of association. These different groups and classes struggle 
in many ways against one another and have very diverse 
values. Men associate in friendship and in antagonism; for 
recreation and for crime; they unite in clubs and frater- 
nities, in cliques and sects, in churches and armies; to promote 
science and art and to prey upon others; they unite in busi- 
ness partnerships and corporations. Then these social units 
compete vigorously against one another. They unite in nations 
and the nations war with one another; workers combine in 
trade unions and employers in trade associations and as- 
sociation intensifies struggle between opposite interests. Po- 
litical life is carried on by parties which oppose each other, 
and within each party there are contending factions or 
“wings.” Struggle within an organization is indeed a com- 
mon phenomenon; in trade unions the central organization 
and the local units often pull different ways, just as in poli- 
tics there is usually a struggle between forces making for 
centralization and for local autonomy. Economically, in- 
dividuals form into groups, and the union accentuates strug- 
gle between producer, distributor, and consumer. Church 
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has vied with State for supremacy; the scientific group has 
at times had to contend with both. Different groups try to 
get hold of the machinery of government. Officials tend to 
combine to protect their special interests and these interests 
are contrary to those of private individuals; it is a recurrent 
phenomenon for rulers to use power to oppress and harass 
their subjects. Indeed, so common is it that the whole strug- 
gle for political liberty has been represented as a struggle of 
subjects to emancipate themselves from the tyranny of 
rulers. 

There are then a multitude of conflicts not between in- 
dividuals and society but between groups and other groups, 
between some individuals and other individuals. Analysis 
shows that they tend to fall into classes marked by similar 
traits, and these traits help explain why there arose the idea 
that the conflict is between individual and society. 

1. There is the struggle between the dominant group and the 
group or groups, occupying, at the time, an inferior position of 
power and economic wealth. The superior group under such 
circumstances always thinks of itself as representing the so- 
cial interest, and represents other groups which challenge its 
power as rebels against constituted authority, as seeking for 
the satisfaction of their personal appetites against the demands 
of law and order. A somewhat striking example of this phase 
of the matter is seen at the present time in the split between 
those who hold up the political state as the supreme social 
form, the culminating manifestation of the supreme common 
moral will, the ultimate source and sole guarantor of all social 
values, and those who regard the state as simply one of many 
forms of association, and as one which by undue extension of 
its claims into virtual n onopoly has brought evils in its train. 
The conflict is not, as w as believed earlier, between the state 
and individual but between the state as the dominant group 
and other groups seeking greater liberty of action. It is similar 
in principle, though often opposite in point of material con- 
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stituents, to the earlier struggle of political groups to get 
free from the dominant authority of the church. 

2. At a certain stage of such conflicts, the inferior but grow- 
ing group is not organized; it is loosely knit; its members often 
do not speak for a group which has achieved recognition, much 
less for social organization as a whole. The dominant group 
on the other hand is not only well established, but it is accepted, 
acknowledged; it is supported by the bulk of opinion and 
sentiment of that time. A government which at a later 
period is regarded as thoroughly despotic cannot always have 
been so regarded. In that case it would have been easily 
overthrown. 

To remain in power a dominant class must at least seem to 
the mass to represent and to sustain interests which they 
themselves prize. There is thus added to the conflict of the old 
and established class with the inferior but developing group, 
the conflict of values that are generally accepted with those 
which are coming into being. This for a time takes the form 
of a struggle between a majority conserving the old, and a 
minority interested in the generation of something new, in 
progress. Since it takes time for an idea to gain recognition 
and for a value to become appreciated and shared, the new and 
relatively unorganized, although it may represent a genuinely 
important social value, is felt to be that of dissenting in- 
dividuals. The values of a past society which are to be con- 
served are recognized as social, while those of a future society 
which has yet to be brought into being are taken to be those of 
individuals only. 

In these two instances, the conflict is commonly thought to 
be between those interested in order and those concerned in 
progress, where maintenance of order is interpreted as ^‘social’’ 
and the initiation of progress as the function of individuals. 
Even those whose activity in the end establishes a new social 
order often feel at the time that the enemy is social organiza- 
tion itself. Moreover, every social order has many defects, and 
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these defects are taken to be signs of evils inhering in every 
kind of social organization. The latter is felt to be nothing but 
a system of chains holding individuals in bondage. This feeling 
grows up particularly when old institutions are decaying and 
corrupt. As in France in the latter eighteenth century and 
Russia in the later nineteenth, they then call out an intense 
moral individualism like that of Rousseau and that of Tolstoi 
respectively. When organization needs to be changed all 
organization is likely to be felt oppressive. The temporary 
phenomenon is taken as an illustration of an eternal truth, and 
the needs of a particular situation frozen into a universal 
principle. 

3. There are also cases in which the troubles of the present 
are associated with the breakdown of a past order, while 
existing evils are capable of being remedied only by organized 
social action. Then the alignment of so-called individual and 
social is altered, indeed, is virtually reversed- Those who profit 
by the existing regime and who wish to have it retained are 
now the ^^individualists,’’ and those who wish to see great 
changes brought about by combined action are the collectiv- 
ists.” These latter feel that institutions as they exist are a 
repressive shell preventing social growth. They find disin- 
tegration, instability, inner competition to be so great that 
existing society is such only in outward appearance, being in 
reality what Carlyle called the ‘^society” of his day, namely, 
^'anarchy plus the constable.” On the other hand stand those 
who are at a special advantage in the situation. They extol it 
as the product of individual energy, initiative, industry, and 
freedom; these precious qualities will be imperiled by adoption 
of a plan of conjoint collective activity. They represent the 
social order desired by others to be one of servility which 
crushes out the incentives to individual effort, and which 
creates dependence upon an impersonal whole, putting a 
vicious paternalism in place of self-reliance. ‘‘Collectivism” 
in their mouths is a term of reproach. In short, those who are 
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on the side of keeping the status quo intact are now the “in- 
dividualists/' those who want great social changes are the 
“collectivists/' since the changes desired are on so large a 
scale that they can be effected only through collective action. 

We shall accordingly substitute the consideration of definite 
conflicts, at particular times and places, for a general opposition 
between social and individual. Neither “social" nor “in- 
dividual," in general, has any fiixed meaning. AH morality 
(including immorality) is both individual and social: — ^individ- 
ual in its immediate inception and execution, in the desires, 
choices, dispositions from which conduct proceeds; social in its 
occasions, material, and consequences. That which is regarded 
as anti-social and immoral at one time is hailed later on as the 
beginning of great and beneficent social reform — as is seen in 
the fate of those moral prophets who were condemned as 
criminals only to be honored later as benefactors of the race. 
Organizations that were punished as conspiracies by despotic 
governments have been regarded as the authors of a glorious 
liberty after their work has succeeded. These facts do not 
signify that there is no enduring criterion for judgment but 
that this criterion is to be found in consequences, and not in 
some general conception of individual and social. 

The points just made suggest three angles from which a 
social problem may be analyzed in detail in order to decide 
upon the moral values involved. First, the struggle between 
a dominant class and a rising class or group; secondly, between 
old and new forms and modes of association and organization; 
thirdly, between accomplishing results by voluntary private 
effort, and by organized action involving the use of public 
agencies. In historic terms, there is the struggle between class 
and mass; between conservative and liberal (or radical); and 
between the use of private and public agencies, extension or 
limitation of public action. 

An illustration of the first issue is seen in the origin of states 
organized on a popular instead of upon an autocratic oynastic 
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basis. This origin involved the overthrow of the established 
institutions which for a long time had regulated social affairs; 
it emancipated many individuals. But at the same time, it 
generated new types of social institutions and organizations. 
It was not in other words a movement toward mere individual- 
ism. The second mentioned struggle, that between conserva- 
tive (or, as his opponents term him, reactionary) and liberal, 
between those who want to preserve intact what has been 
already attained and who fear and oppose all social change, 
and those who aim at social modifications more or less pro- 
found, is seen in all phases of life; in religious organizations, 
with the cleavage into fundamentalist and modernist; in 
education, with the traditionalist and the ‘^progressive’’; in 
politics, with its divisions into right and left; in industrial 
society, between capitalism and communism as extreme illus- 
trations. The controversy between believers in private and in 
public action is manifested in every issue which concerns the 
extent and area of governmental action. At one extreme, are 
anarchists shading off into those who believe in laissez faire 
and hold that government is best which governs least, through 
those who believe in enlargement of governmental functions 
to serve the general interest, over to state sociahsts who would 
have government assume control of all means of production 
and distribution that are of any great size. 

§ 4 . THE PROBLEM OE METHOD 

The attempt to settle these issues in our discussion of ethics 
would obviously involve an exhibition of partisanship. But, 
what is more important, it would involve the adoption of a 
method which has been expressly criticized and repudiated. 
It would assume the existence of final and unquestionable 
knowledge upon which we can fall back in order to settle 
automatically every moral problem. It would involve the com- 
mitment to a dogmatic theory of morals. The alternative 
method may be called experimental. It implies that reflective 
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morality demands observation of particular situations, rather 
than fixed adherence to a priori principles; that free inquiry 
and freedom of publication and discussion must be encouraged 
and not merely grudgingly tolerated; that opportunity at 
different times and places must be given for trying different 
measures so that their effects may be capable of observation 
and of comparison with one another. It is, in short, the method 
of democracy, of a positive toleration which amounts to 
sympathetic regard for the intelligence and personality of 
others, even if they hold views opposed to ours, and of scien- 
tific inquiry into facts and testing of ideas. 

The opposed method, even when we free it from the extreme 
traits of forcible suppression, censorship, and intolerant per- 
secution which have often historically accompanied it, is the 
method of appeal to authority and to precedent. The will 
of divine beings, supernaturally revealed; of divinely ordained 
rulers; of so-called natural law, philosophically interpreted; of 
private conscience; of the commands of the state, or the 
constitution; of common consent; of a majority; of received 
conventions; of traditions coming from a hoary past; of the 
wisdom of ancestors; of precedents set up in the past, have 
at different times been the authority appealed to. The com- 
mon feature of the appeal is that there is some voice so au- 
thoritative as to preclude the need of inquiry. The logic of 
the various positions is that while an open mind may be 
desirable in respect to physical truths, a completely settled 
and closed mind is needed in moral matters. 

Adoption of the experimental method does not signify that 
there is no place for authority and precedent. On the contrary, 
precedent is, as we noted in another connection, a valuable 
instrumentality (p. 304). But precedents are to be used rather 
than to be implicitly followed; they are to be used as tools 
of analysis of present situations, suggesting points to be looked 
into and hypotheses to be tried. They are of much the same 
worth as are personal memories in individual crises; a store- 
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house to be drawn upon for suggestion. There is also a place 
for the use of authorities. Even in free scientific inquiry, 
present investigators rely upon the findings of investigators 
of the past. They employ theories and principles which are 
identified with scientific inquirers of the past. They do so, 
however, only as long as no evidence is presented calling for 
a reexamination of their findings and theories. They never 
assume that these findings are so final that under no circum- 
stances can they be questioned and modified. Because of 
partisanship, love of certainty, and devotion to routine, ac- 
cepted points of view gain a momentum which for long 
periods even in science may restrict observation and re- 
flection. But this limitation is recognized to be a weakness 
of human nature and not a desirable use of the principle of 
authority. 

In moral matters there is also a presumption in favor of 
principles that have had a long career in the past and that 
have been endorsed by men of insight; the presumption is 
especially strong when aU. that opposes them is the will of 
some individual for exemption because of an impulse or 
passion which is temporarily urgent. Such principles are no 
more to be lightly discarded than are scientific principles 
worked out in the past. But in one as in the other, newly 
discovered facts or newly instituted conditions may give 
rise to doubts and indicate the inapplicability of accepted 
doctrines In questions of social morality more fundamental 
than any particular principle held or decision reached is 
the attitude of willingness to reexamine and if necessary to 
revise current convictions, even if that course entails the effort to 
change hy concerted effort existing institutions, and to direct 
existing tendencies to new ends. 

It is a caricature to suppose that emphasis upon the social 
character of morality leads to glorification of contemporary 
conditions just as they are. The position does insist that 
morals, to have vitality, must be related to these conditions 
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or be up in the air. But there is nothing in the bare position, 
which indicates whether the relation is to be one of favor or 
of opposition. A man walking in a bog must pay even more 
heed to his surroundings than a man walking on smooth pave- 
ment, but this fact does not mean that he is to surrender to 
these surroundings. The alternative is not between abdica- 
tion and acquiescence on one side, and neglect and ignoring 
on the other; it is between a morals which is effective because 
related to what is, and a morality which is futile and empty 
because framed in disregard of actual conditions. Against the 
social consequences generated by existing conditions there 
always stands the idea of other and better social consequences 
which a change would bring into being. 

§ 5 . HISTORIC INDIVIDUAIISM 

Examination of the special moral problems presented by 
existing social conditions is reserved for subsequent chapters. 
We shall here attempt to illustrate what has been said by a 
reference to the movement termed “individualism’’ in a par- 
ticular sense determined by historical causes. 

1. In economics, it is the notion that individuals left free 
to pursue their own advantage in industry and trade will not 
only best further their own private interests but will also 
best promote social progress and contribute most effectively 
to the satisfaction of the needs of others and hence to the 
general happiness. 

2. Since the “left free” in this statement signifies in point 
of practice freedom from regulation by legislation and gov- 
ernmental administration, the doctrine has its political side. 
It signifies that the activities of government shall be restricted 
as closely as possible to policing society; that is, to keeping 
order, to preventing encroachments by one person upon the 
lawful rights of others, and to securing redress when such 
interference with the rights of others has occurred. In current 
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phrases, it signifies “keep government out of business”; at 
least keep it out as much as possible. 

3. Since the doctrine has an “ideological” support, it also 
signifies a certain general philosophy, which may be called 
that of the “natural” versus “artificial.” Economic activities 
on this Anew are natural and governed by natural laws. Men 
naturally seek to satisfy their wants; labor or the expenditure 
of energy is naturally economized so that there will be the 
utmost return for the minimum outgo; to make the future 
secure men naturally abstain from consuming all they produce, 
thus laying by capital to increase their future productiAnty. 
Since the output of work is greatest when there is the skill 
which comes with restriction of effort to one field, division 
of labor is inherent in the development and this diAUsion brings 
about exchange and trade. There results a general interde- 
pendence in which each is forced to find the line of work in 
which he is most productive and to do the things which, in 
order to bring the most return to himself, will best serve the 
needs, of others. In contrast -with the “natural laws” of this 
economic process, political laws are artificial; the first are 
implanted by nature (often conceived of as vice-regent of God) 
in the human frame. The second are man-made. The pre- 
sumption is always in favor of natural laws and their workings 
and against human “interference.” 

4. To this idea of natural laws, identical Avith economic 
laws, was joined an idea of natural rights. According to this 
view, certain rightful claims belong inherently to indiAud- 
uals apart from cml society and the State. The right to 
life, to property which one has personally produced, to con- 
tract or make agreements Avith others, are such rights; they 
contrast -with ciAdl and political rights which are dependent 
upon the civil and political organization of society. Beinj 
innate and inalienable, they set fixed limits to the actiAuty o: 
government. Government exists in order to protect them 
if it infringes on them, it Auolates its own function so tha 
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citizens are released from an obligation to obedience. At the 
least, courts must pronounce such action invalid because in 
violation of natural rights. 

5. There was often, although not always, associated with 
the above mentioned four points, the doctrine of self-interest, 
taken as a scientific support based on psychology. According 
to this view, human nature is so constituted as to be averse 
to all activity involving the sacrifice of abstinence and toil 
except when an incentive of the prospect of a greater advan- 
tage or profit is offered. AU individuals are supposed to be 
on the alert for their own interest and to be skilled in calculat- 
ing where it lies — ^provided at least that they are not paralyzed 
or confused by oppressive laws and artificial social institutions. 

These various considerations taken as a whole constitute 
the doctrine of ^ individualism’^ in its narrower historic sense. 
It was formulated during the eighteenth century. It had 
immense influence — far from extinct as yet — in shaping legal 
and political institutions throughout the nineteenth century. 
There were definite causes for its appearance and its growth. 
Newly invented machines, run by steam power instead of by 
hand, were creating a new industrial development, while 
existing laws and customs expressed an agrarian culture and 
contained many feudal survivals. They were filled with regu- 
lations which obstructed commerce, foreign and domestic, 
which hampered the development of the new type of industry, 
and which favored landlords at the expense of the manufac- 
turing and mercantile class. European governments regulated 
(in fact obstructed) international trade in the interest of 
accumulation of specie in the governmental treasury, at the 
expense of industry and commerce. The doctrine of economic 
laissez faire then presented itself as an unshackling of human 
initiative, energy, and inventive skill, as opening a definite 
road of progress. Established organization on the other hand 
represented inertia, sloth, and repression. This temporary 
historic conflict was generalized into an inherent and absolute 
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opposition between the ^^individuaL^ and the '^social/’ the 
^'natural” and the artificial.^’ 

The period coincided with the beginnings of what we now 
term popular and democratic government. Governments in 
general were either corrupt or oppressive or both. They were 
felt — and at the time with good reason — to mark arbitrary 
limitations on the legitimate freedom of individuals. In the 
United States, this feeling was reenforced by the struggle 
between the colonists and the home government in Great 
Britain. It was an easy step from the restrictions imposed 
on the colonies by Great Britain to the idea that all govern- 
ment by its very nature tends to be repressive, and that the 
great aim in political life is to limit the encroachments of 
governments in order to make secure the liberty of citizens. 
The United States was bom in the atmosphere of jealousy 
and fear of State action; the tradition has persisted; it forms 
a large part of the present power of individualistic philosophy. 
This feeling, combined with the personal initiative, inde- 
pendence, and self-help that were so indispensable under 
pioneer conditions in a country of small population and having 
seemingly unbounded natural resources, operated to create a 
moral background for the doctrine of individualism. Although 
the idea of democracy was that of self-rule, the traditions and 
emotions generated under conditions of alien rule persisted to 
such an extent that any conception that the people could use 
their own instmment, government, as a constmctive agency 
for furthering their own well-being, was confined at most to 
the administration of local communities. The doctrine of the 
superiority of ^'natural laws” to man-made law led to an ab- 
dication of effort at intelligent control; economic processes 
were supposed to work of themselves and to a beneficent end. 
The idea of natural rights was interpreted by courts to forbid 
legislation which in any way disturbed the status quo in the 
distribution of property, or which, in the interest of workers, 
limited the power of free contract — the legal fiction being that 
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all parties to an industrial arrangement were equally free to 
enter or not into the arrangement. 

Meantime the original circumstances, economic and political, 
under which the philosophy of so-called individualism grew 
up and had had, upon the whole, a useful effect, changed com- 
pletely. Industrialism supplanted agrarianism as the ruling 
force. The machine became the regular instead of the novel 
and exceptional means of production. Impersonal corporations, 
instead of individual employers in personal contact with 
workmen, became the rule. Accumulations of capital grew 
large, and then merged into larger units. The doctrine of 
liberty and contract and of non-interference with the cus- 
tomary rules of industry inured to the benefit of the employer 
and investor, and to the detriment of the workers — that of the 
mass of people. Protective legislation began to make its way 
and was followed by the development of a “collectivist” 
point of view in opposition to the older “individualism.” 
The r61es were reversed. The accepted, the established, social 
order came to include the things which earlier had had to be 
striven for by a minority. The social order was now itself 
“individualistic” in the sense defined above, and the doc- 
trines and slogans which had been used earlier by dissidents 
and reformers were now used to defend the status quo. “Lib- 
erty” meant in effect the legally unrestrained action of those 
advantageously placed in the existing distribution of power, 
through possession of capital and ownership of the means of 
production. 

The ethical formula of the individualistic philosophy was 
and still remains: The greatest possible freedom of individuals 
as long as that freedom is not used to the detriment of equal 
or similar liberty on the part of other individuals. The formula 
has had great vogue; as already intimated, it once did a useful 
service in getting rid of laws and institutions that had out- 
lived their value. But there is, as an intellectual statement, a 
flaw in it, a “catch.” What is meant by like or equal freedom? 
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If it signified materially alike, equal in actual power, it would 
be dif&cult to take objection to it. The formula would be 
compatible with the efforts of organized society to equalize con- 
ditions. It would, for example, justify public action to secure 
to all an education which would effect a complete development 
of their capacities, so that they might meet one another on a 
plane of knowledge and trained intelligence as nearly even as 
possible. It would justify legislation to equalize the standing 
of those now at a disadvantage because of inequality in physical 
power, in wealth, in command of the machinery of employ- 
ment. It would justify, in other words, a vast amoimt of so- 
called social legislation which the individuahstic theory as 
usually held condem n s. 

But the interpretation given to the ideal of equality was 
formal, not material; it was legalistic not realistic. Individuals 
were said to be equal provided they were equal before the law. 
In legal theory, the individual who has a starving f amil y to 
support is equal in making a bargain about hours and condi- 
tions of labor and wages, with an employer who has large ac- 
cumulated wealth to fall back on, and who finds that many 
other workers near the subsistence line are clamoring for an 
opportunity to earn something with which to support their 
families. 

Morally speaking, individuals cannot be split up into a 
number of isolated and independent powers, aU of which can 
be compared, one by one, with like powers of others so as to 
determine their equality. The individual person is a whole; 
what he labors at and the reward he gets are things which 
affect aU his capacities, desires, and satisfactions — and not 
only his own but those of the members of his family. Just 
as we cannot tell what is “due” a man until we have taken 
his whole self into account, so we cannot tell whether a man’s 
freedom is furthered or is interfered with until we have tat-PTi 
into accormt not just some single point, formally and legally 
defined, but the bearing of the factor in question (for example, 
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‘freedom’’ of contract) upon his whole plane of living, his 
opportunities for development, and his relations to others. 

The purpose of this historical survey is not to indicate that 
some anti-“ individualistic’’ principle is correct, so that we 
should supplant it by a collectivistic formula and program in 
order to meet the moral requirements of society. It is, first, 
to suggest the relativism of social formulae in their ethical 
aspect. No single formula signifies the same thing, in its con- 
sequences, or in practical meaning under different social con- 
ditions. That which was on the side of moral progress in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries may be a morally 
reactionary doctrine in the twentieth century; that which is 
serviceable now may prove injurious at a later time. This 
fact is but a statement in more definite form of the impossi- 
bility of deriving concrete directions for moral action from the 
general concepts of individual and social. 

From this fact follows the second point. We have to con- 
sider the probable consequences of any proposed measure 
with reference to the situation, as it exists at some defined 
time and place in which it is to apply. There cannot be any 
universal rule laid down, for example, regarding the respec- 
tive scopes of private and public action. All but the most 
extreme ^individualists” stop short of the logical conclusion 
that there should be no public schools supported by taxation. 
They are aware of how many children might, xmder a purely 
voluntary system, fail to get any education, and they know 
what inequalities in society would thereby be fostered. Yet, 
it does not follow that public education is always and only 
good. A ruling class and the government may use the schools 
to inculcate particular doctrines in plastic minds; to suppress 
freedom of inquiry; to turn out minds in a common mold, 
and a mold favorable to their own special interest. Under such 
conditions, there is justification for upholding, on moral 
grounds, the claims of other schools than those supported 
by the state. 
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Every question for the extension or restriction of public 
action should, then, be considered on its merits. There was 
a time when religion and religious worship were public func- 
tions. Almost all peoples are now convinced that it is better 
that they should be a private, a voluntary, affair. There was 
a time in English history when the courts of law were not in- 
deed exactly private, but were attached to the domain of 
feudal lords; few there are today who would question the 
value of the transfer of the judicial function to the State. 
But even this transfer is not inconsistent with the growth, un- 
der the jurisdiction of government, of private arbitration as a 
method of settling commercial disputes. If we go further 
back in history we find the administration of justice in sav- 
age tribes a matter of self-help.” There may have been 
those who opposed its transfer to the public on the ground 
that it would weaken individual initiative and responsibility 
and create a servile dependence on state paternalism. In 
general, we can say that many interests have shifted from 
public to private and vice versa in connection with changes 
in science, industry, and public sentiment. Every proposed 
measure of public pohcy should, therefore, be considered on 
the ground of its own effects on the welfare of the members 
of a community, and not be disposed of on the basis of some 
abstract theory of either the individual or the social. 

Finally, while we have taken our examples for the most part 
from the controversy concerning public versus private action, 
the principle that conclusions should be reached by analy- 
sis of consequences in definite situations holds good of the 
whole range of problems that have been mentioned. Take, 
for example, the respective moral claims of conservatism 
and radicalism. It is impossible to imagine a situation in 
which there are no values worked out in the past which need 
to be conserved. But their conservation may demand a 
change in the means by which they are maintained, a change 
in laws and habits. It is evident that not all customs and ways 
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of doing things can be changed simultaneously. The inertia 
of habit renders it impossible in the first place, and any at- 
tempt in that direction would simply throw everything into 
chaos. Some habits must remain intact in order to get a 
positive leverage by which to effect changes desired in other 
institutions. The problem is always one of discrimination 
and emphasis: What social arrangements at any given time 
and place should be kept relatively stable and what arrange- 
ments should be modified, in order that values may be ren- 
dered more secure, more equitably distributed, richer and 
more diversified? As long as the issue is conceived in a whole- 
sale manner, conservatism will tend to be blind and reaction- 
ary, and radicalism will tend to be abrupt and violent. In a 
normal society, there would be no class of professional re- 
formers. Some social institutions, some phase of every in- 
stitution, would be continually re-forming, in the literal sense 
of remaking, in order to be better adapted to its contemporary 
conditions of social life. 

To some persons it may seem an academic matter whether 
their attitude and the method they follow in judging the 
ethical values of social institutions, customs, and traditions, 
be experimental or dogmatic and closed; whether they 
proceed by study of consequences, of the working of condition, 
or by an attempt to dispose of all questions by reference to 
preformed absolute standards. There is, however, no open- 
ing for application of scientific method in social morals unless 
the former procedure is adopted. There is at least a presump- 
tion that the development of methods of objective and im- 
partial inquiry in social affairs would be as significant there 
as it has proved in physical matters. The alternative to or- 
ganic inquiry is reliance upon prejudice, partisanship, upon 
tradition accepted without questioning, upon the varying pres- 
sures of immediate circumstance. Adoption of an experimental 
course of judgment would work virtually a moral revolution in 
social judgments and practice. It would eliminate the chief 
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causes of intolerance, persecution, fanaticism, and the use 
of differences of opinion to create class wars. It is for such 
reasons as these that it is claimed that, at the present time, 
the question of method to be used in judging existing cus- 
toms and policies proposed is of greater moral significance than 
the particular conclusion reached in connection with any one 
controversy. 
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CHAPTER XVn 


MORALS AND THE POLITICAL ORDER 

§ 1. DOES THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMEN-T HAVE MORAL IMPORT? 

Previous discussion has virtually taken for granted a 
principle which is not admitted by all moralists and which 
must be made explicit, especially since it is fundamental to the 
whole range of questions we are to consider. The hypothesis 
in question is that the social environment has intrinsic moral 
significance; that it enters intimately into the formation and 
the substance of the desires, motives, and choices which make 
up character. There are those who hold the contrary. They 
assert that the environment is morally indifferent and neu- 
tral. This view is a perfectly logical conclusion from the 
tenet that moral goodness is wholly a matter of motives and 
that motives (and will) have nothing to do with consequences; 
it follows logically from the divorce of ‘Tnner’’ and ‘‘outer” 
and the identification of morals with the “inner.” To one 
who adopts this view, such things as the legal system, the 
poKtical regime, the dominant economic order with whatever 
distribution of wealth and income, opportunity for work, 
control of the machinery of production and distribution, hap- 
pens to exist, may have much to do with material prosperity 
but nothing to do with morality. For an individual in any 
system can have a righteous will. Social conditions, upon 
this theory, affect such things as comfort and happiness, but 
not moral selfhood; they influence the external execution of 
the motive but not the motive itself. 

We shall not repeat the criticism already passed (p. 184) upon 
the dualism set up between the inner motive or will and the 
outer act and consequences, beyond a reminder that this view 
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deKberately and avowedly narrows the scope and contents oi 
the ^^moraL’’ The theory of such a separation eliminates aU 
concrete elements from character, reducing it to mere arbi- 
trary power of choice, the same in all, a purely formal matter. 
The notion that there is such a power of choosing, having no 
ground or reason outside the arbitrary choice itself, isolates 
the moral agent from aU social relations. “ Will’^ on this view 
is what it is, and acts as it does act, wholly independently of 
all environing conditions — domestic, economic, penal, politi- 
cal, legal, educational, those of friendship, etc. Although 
this conclusion follows logically from the premise, few who 
hold the premise carry the idea to its final conclusion. If 
social institutions and arrangements are without moral sig- 
nificance then the individual has no moral responsibility with 
respect to them; one system of, say, punishment, govern- 
ment, distribution of wealth, is just as good morally as any 
other. No one has any moral ground for trying to bring one 
system into existence in preference to another: social reform 
has no moral signification. 

If we surrender preconceived theories as to the nature of 
‘‘will,” if we extend the meaning of character to include the 
whole body of desires, purposes, convictions, manifested in 
deliberation and choice, then surrounding conditions which 
arouse desires; which direct wants toward one object rather 
than another for satisfaction; which confiirm certain purposes 
and weaken others; which lead to prizing some objects and 
disparaging others, have intrinsic moral meaning. It is empiri- 
cally evident that the social world into which each of us is born 
exercises a constant stimulative and inhibitory effect upon 
desire and intent. The environment also acts in a non-moral 
fashion, like a physical force, in as far as we are unaware of its 
working. But its operation in shaping character comes into 
moral account as soon as we become aware of it and judge its 
quality, its direction, its value. Probably at the present time 
some social habits are so engrained that we, or at least most of 
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us, are not even aware that they influence us. But as soon as 
they are perceived, they cease to operate in isolation or merely 
externally. As we become aware of them, we like or dislike 
their effects; we actively approve and support them; we 
tolerate them, we are willing to have them exist rather than 
take the trouble to change them; or we are moved to active 
opposition. In any case, there is human complicity, an assump- 
tion of responsibility. To many persons at present the eco- 
nomic system, in all probability, seems to exist in the same way 
that the order of nature exists. It is something to which we 
must accommodate ourselves as to sunshine and storms, taking 
advantage of it when possible, protecting ourselves against its 
inclemencies when necessary, and so on. But in the degree in 
which there develops in the mind of any one a consciousness of 
its operation and effects, it is no longer the bare institution 
which acts, but that institution as it is reflected in the imagina- 
tion; in desire, hope, fear, intention to support or to change. In 
short, the contention is not in the least that our will, the body 
of our desires and purposes, is subservient to social conditions, 
but that the latter are incorporated into our attitudes, and our 
attitudes into social conditions, to such an extent that to 
maintain one is to maintain the other, to change one is to 
change the other. 

It is possible to indicate some of the typical ways in which 
the social environment enters into the stuff of character, 
(a) It determines opportunities. We never think of expecting 
the same desires and aims from the savage as from the civilized 
man. Ends open to one are non-existent for the other. An 
individual under any circumstances may have a desire to 
extend his knowledge, to enlarge his sensitiveness to whatever 
is lovely in his surroundings. The savage, barbarian, and 
cultivated man may have the same quality of responsiveness 
on their different levels, and so have the same kind of goodness 
of character (p. 311). But the actual material of character is 
different because opportunities for thought and choice vary 
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so much, (b) Different types of institutions, customs, tradi- 
tions stimulate and evoke different powers. The virtues of a 
militant society are not those of an industrialized community, 
nor are these the excellencies which would be especially prized 
in a society where science and art flourish. The pattern of 
social organization tends to be reflected in the pattern of 
character that obtains, (c) Since institutions relate persons 
to one another in definite ways, as for instance in some type of 
family organization, in such economic forms as contract and 
limited liability corporation, private property, business for 
pecuniary profit, etc., they define the prevailing scheme of 
recognized obligations (pp. 248-250). (d) As their strong 

points, their valuable contributions to life, reenforce character, 
so their weaknesses and defects evoke those adverse reactions 
out of which grow plans of betterment. Effective plans of 
improvement are not born of empty aspiration, miscalled 
idealism, but out of experience of the concrete evils wrought 
by institutions as they are. We often overlook the fact that 
the moral prophet who stands out against the dominant condi- 
tions of his age is as much influenced by social conditions as is 
the conformist, more deeply so in fact. The positive and nega- 
tive values of existing institutions are more truly reflected in 
his desire and imagination than in those of the conformist: 
otherwise his protest is sentimental and futile. While the 
negative values call out desire for something different and 
better, the positive values supply the content and material 
attributed to the better. There is no source save past ex- 
perience out of which the concrete stuff of new aspirations 
can be formed. 

We are not concerned here to do more than to point out 
that the hypothesis adopted in the text is that social condi- 
tions enter integrally and intrinsically into the formation of 
character, that is, the make-up of desires, purposes, judgments 
of approval and disapproval. If this positive contention con- 
cerning the intimate connection of social conditions is ad- 
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mitted, the immediate problem of theory is the question of 
what criterion is to be used in judging social conditions as 
they exist at any time. The last chapter indicated the method 
by which the criterion should be reached and the spirit in 
which it should be employed, namely, the experimental. That 
statement concerns the form of the criterion rather than its 
content or substance. It indicates what has just been im 
timated, that it should be a generalization from the experi^ 
ences of the past; a generalization which does not, however, 
merely repeat or restate in a literal fashion the experience of 
the past, but is stated in such a way that it will apply to 
changed conditions of the present and future; that it will serve 
as an intellectual instrument of survey and criticisms and 
will point out the direction in which efforts at change and 
betterment should move. It indicates that the generalization 
should be a hypothesis, not a dogma; something to be tried 
and tested, confirmed and revised in future practice; having 
a constant point of growth instead of being closed. 

It would be hard to say whether the world has suffered 
more from the attempt to regulate social affairs by a rule of 
thumb empiricism, by sticking to precedent and such rules as 
have evolved in the past, by refusing to admit constructive im- 
agination and rational insight, or from doctrinaire creeds 
framed without reference to actual conditions, from dogmas 
supposed to proceed from some source beyond all experience 
and immutable. The experimental method looks to past 
experience not for authoritative rules, but as the indispen- 
sable source of suggestions to be worked over in thought. 
It has respect to intelligence, not as supplying final truths 
and rigid rules, but as the organ of putting past experience 
into the form in which it can be useful in the future, and 
projecting the plans which are to be experimentally tried out. 

It is also doubtful whether the world has suffered more from 
a sheer acquiescence in existing social conditions and from 
conformity to the rules and conventions they set before us, 
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or from an abstract idealism which sets up vast and vague 
aims in separation from a basis and leverage in existing con- 
ditions. Ideals that are framed without reference to exist- 
ing social conditions, set up ends without means for their real- 
ization; since effective means must be found in what already 
exists. The habit of setting up ideals of this sort eventuates 
either in blind, passionate revolt which trusts to destruction 
of what exists to bring forth by some miracle a better estate 
of things, or, more commonly, in an esthetic disgust with 
the present which seeks refuge in what is aloof and which 
through refusal to face existing conditions actually operates 
to perpetuate them. An experimental method in social mo- 
rality acknowledges existing conditions to the full; it insists 
upon facing them intellectually, that is by way of observa- 
tion and record; it also recognizes that criticisms and plans 
of betterment are mere indulgences unless they are based 
upon taking existing conditions into account. But as experi- 
mental, it recognizes that these conditions are not fixed and 
final; that they are both means of change and something to 
be changed by intelligently directed action. Our position is 
that past experience enables us to state a criterion of judgment 
which is sufficiently definite to be usable and sufficiently 
flexible to lead to its own reinterpretation as experience pro- 
gresses. 

§2. THE NATURE OF THE CRITERION OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

In the earlier discussion we arrived at the conclusion that 
the effect of acts upon the common welfare, the general well- 
being, is the criterion for judging the moral worth of personal 
acts and dispositions (pp. 261-272). The presumption is that 
the same criterion holds with respect to social institutions and 
in projecting plans of social change. The idea of common good, 
general welfare, needs, however, careful interpretation. We 
may say of welfare what was said of the kindred idea of 
happiness, that we must beware of giving it a fixed meaning. 
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Since it includes the harmonious fulfillment of all capacities, 
it grows as new potentialities are disclosed; it develops as 
social changes present new opportunities for personal devel- 
opment. 

Such terms as general’’ and ^^common” need, perhaps, 
even more careful interpretation. The words come easily to 
the tongue and too readily give a wrong impression. They do 
not mean a sacrifice of individuality; it would be a poor kind 
of society whose members were personally undeveloped. It 
does not mean the submergence of what is distinctive, unique, 
in different human beings; such submergence would produce 
an impoverishment of the social whole. The positive import 
of “common good” is suggested by the idea of sharing, par- 
ticipating — an idea involved in the very idea of community. 
Sharing a good or value in a way which makes it social in 
quality is not identical with dividing up a material thing into 
physical parts. To partake is to take part, to play a r61e. It 
is 'something active, something which engages the desires 
and aims of each contributing member. Its proper analogue 
is not physical division but taking part in a game, in conver- 
sation, in a drama, in family life. It involves diversification, 
not sameness and repetition. There could be no communica- 
tion of feeling and idea in a conversation if each one parrot- 
like said the same sentence over and over, and there could 
be no game played if all made the same motions at the same 
time. Each contributes something distinctive from his own 
store of knowledge, ability, taste, while receiving at the same 
time elements of value contributed by others. What is con- 
tributed to each is, first, a support, a reenforcement, of his 
own action; thereby each receives from others the factors 
which give his own position greater security — a fact illustrated 
by the mutual aid given to one another by the partners, the 
partakers on the same side of a game. In the second place what 
is contributed is enjoyment of new meanings, new values. In a 
debate each debater on the same “side” tries to strengthen oi 
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reenforce the position of every other one on that side. But in 
a genuine conversation the ideas of one are corrected and 
changed by what others say; what is confirmed is not his pre- 
vious notions, which may have been narrow and ill-informed, 
but his capacity to judge wisely. What he gains is an expan- 
sion of experience; he learns; even if previous ideas are in the 
main confirmed, yet in the degree in which there is genuine 
mutual give and take they are seen in a new light, deepened 
and extended in meaning, and there is the enjo3anent of en- 
largement of experience, of growth of capacity. 

What has been said helps to an understanding of the idea of 
equality as part of the social ideal. It does not mean sameness; 
it is not to be understood quantitatively, an interpretation 
which always ends in ideas of external and mechanical equal- 
ity. Children gain enrichment of experience from parents 
precisely because of disparity. There is quantitative inequality 
— inequality in possession of skiU, knowledge, but qualitative 
equality, for when children are active, when they give as well 
as receive, the lives of parents are fuller and richer because 
of what they receive from their children as well as because 
of what they put forth. There is a great deal of discussion 
of equality which is meaningless and futile because the con- 
ception is taken in a static instead of in a functional way. 
One person is morally equal to others when he has the same 
opportunity for developing his capacities and playing his part 
that others have, although his capacities are quite unlike theirs. 
When there is an equation in his own life and experience be- 
tween what he contributes to the group activity and experience 
and what he receives in return in the way of stimulus and of en- 
richment of experience, he is morally equal. The equality is 
one of values, not of materials and quantities, and equality 
of value has on this account to be measured in terms of the 
intrinsic life and growth of each individual, not by mechanical 
comparisons. Each individual is incommensurable as an in- 
dividual with every other, so that it is impossible to find an 
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external measure of equality. Concretely, one person is su- 
perior in one particular respect and inferior in some other to 
many others. He is morally equal when his values with respect 
to his own possibilities of growth, whatever they are, are reck- 
oned with in the social organization as scrupulously as those 
of every other. To employ a somewhat mechanical analogy, 
a violet and an oak tree are equal when one has the same op- 
portunity to develop to the full as a violet which the other 
has as an oak. 

The conception of community of good may be clarified 
by reference to attempts of those in fixed positions of superior- 
ity to confer good upon others. History shows that there have 
been benevolent despots who wished to bestow blessings on 
others. They have not succeeded except when their actions 
have taken the indirect form of changing the conditions under 
which those lived who were disadvantageously placed. The 
same principle holds of reformers and philanthropists when 
they try to do good to others in ways which leave passive those 
to be benefited. There is a moral tragedy inherent in efforts to 
further the common good which prevent the result from being 
either good or common — not good, because it is at the expense 
of the active growth of those to be helped, and not common be- 
cause these have no share in bringing the result about. The 
social welfare can be advanced only by means which enlist 
the positive interest and active energy of those to be benefited 
or ‘‘improved.’’ The traditional notion of the great man, of the 
hero, works harm. It encourages the idea that some “leader^’ 
is to show the way; others are to follow in imitation. It takes 
time to arouse minds from apathy and lethargy, to get them 
to thinking for themselves, to share in making plans, to take 
part in their execution. But without active cooperation both 
in forming aims and in carrying them out there is no pos- 
sibility of a common good. 

The other side of this picture is the fact that all special 
privilege narrows the outlook of those who possess it, as well 
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as limi ts the possibilities of development of those not having it. 
A very considerable portion of what is regarded as the inherent 
selfishness of mankind is the product of an inequitable distri- 
bution of power — ^inequitable because it shuts out some from 
the conditions which evoke and direct their capacities, while 
it produces a one-sided growth in those who have privilege. 
Much of the alleged unchangeableness of human nature signi- 
fies only that as long as social conditions are static and dis- 
tribute opportunity unevenly, it is absurd to expect change in 
men’s desires and aspirations. Special privilege always induces 
a standpat and reactionary attitude on the part of those who 
have it; in the end it usually provokes a blind rage of destruc- 
tion on the part of those who suffer from it. The intellectual 
blindness caused by privileged and monopolistic possession 
is made evident in ‘^rationalization” of the misery and cultural 
degradation of others which attend its existence. These are 
asserted to be the fault of those who suffer; to be the conse- 
quence of their own improvidence, lack of industry, wilful 
ignorance, etc. There is no favored class in history which 
has not suffered from distorted ideas and ideals, just as the 
deprived class has suffered from inertia and undevelopment. 

The tenor of this discussion is that the conception of 
common good, of general well-being, is a criterion which 
demands the full development of individuals in their dis- 
tinctive individuality, not a sacrifice of them to some al- 
leged vague larger good under the plea that it is “social.” 
Only when individuals have initiative, independence of judg- 
ment, flexibility, fuUness of experience, can they act so as to 
enrich the lives of others and only in this way can a truly 
common welfare be built up. The other side of this statement, 
and of the moral criterion, is that individuals are free to 
develop, to contribute and to share, only as social conditions 
break down walls of privilege and of monopolistic possession. 

The fallacies which most often lead to putting individual 
development in opposition to attainment of a common good 
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are (a) restricting the number of individuals to be consid- 
ered, and (b) taking these individuals statically instead of 
dynamically, that is, with reference to what they are at a 
given time instead of in connection with their possibilities of 
growth. The historic “Individualism” criticized in the last 
chapter went astray at both these points. It confined its 
outlook to a particular class of individual, the industrialists, 
leaving out of account the much greater number of men, 
women, and children who were employees attached to ma- 
chineiy. And it treated the latter as if their efficiency, skill, 
intelligence, and character could be determined by their exist- 
ing status, without regard to the developments which would 
take place if institutions were changed. The moral criterion 
attaches more weight to what men and women are capable of 
becoming than to their actual attainments, to possibilities 
than to possessions, even though the possessions be intellectual 
or even moral. Generosity in judgment of others as distinct 
from narrowness is largely a matter of estimating what they 
can grow into instead of judging them on the basis of what 
conditions have so far made of them. 

The criterion is identical in its political aspect with the 
democratic ideal. For democracy signifies, on one side, that 
every individual is to share in the duties and rights belonging 
to control of social affairs, and, on the other side, that social 
arrangements are to eliminate those external arrangements of 
status, birth, wealth, sex, etc., which restrict the opportunity 
of each individual for full development of himself. On the 
individual side, it takes as the criterion of social organization 
and of law and government release of the potentialities of 
individuals. On the social side, it demands cooperation in 
place of coercion, voluntary sharing in a process of mutual give 
and take, instead of authority imposed from above. As an 
ideal of social life in its political phase it is much wider than 
any form of government, although it includes government in 
its scope. As an ideal, it expresses the need for progress 
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beyond anytliiiig yet attained; for nowhere in the world are 
there institutions which in fact operate equally to secure the 
full development of each individual, and assure to all individ- 
uals a share in both the values they contribute and those they 
receive. Yet it is not ^TdeaL’ in the sense of being visionary 
and utopian; for it simply projects to their logical and practical 
limit forces inherent in human nature and already embodied 
to some extent in human nature. It serves accordingly as 
basis for criticism of institutions as they exist and of plans of 
betterment. As we shall see, most criticisms of it are in fact 
criticisms of the imperfect realization it has so far achieved. 

Democracy as a moral ideal is thus an endeavor to unite 
two ideas which have historically often worked antagonis- 
tically: liberation of individuals on one hand and promotion 
of a common good on the other. In the famous motto of the 
French Revolution ^Tiberty and Equality’’ represent the 
values which belong to individuals in their severalty, their 
distinction from one another; ‘^Fraternity” represents the 
value that belongs to them in their relations with one another. 
AU history proves, however, that there is no automatic equa- 
tion of liberty and fraternity with each other. How can frater- 
nal relations be secured without putting individual freedom un- 
der restraint? History proves also that liberty and equality do 
not automatically tend to generate and support one another. 
Granting liberty to all has a tendency to produce inequalities, 
since those who have superior capacities or superior oppor- 
tunities, rise, while those of inferior capacity remain station- 
ary or sink. It has been frequently remarked that the Amer- 
ican nation is more interested in equality than in liberty, and 
willingly places great restrictions on freedom of action if it 
thinks thereby to secure a greater amount of social uni- 
formity. 

From the ethical point of view, therefore, it is not too 
much to say that the democratic ideal poses, rather than solves, 
the great problem: How to harmonize the development of 
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each individual with the maintenance of a social state in which 
the activities of one will contribute to the good of all the 
others. It expresses a postulate in the sense of a demand to 
be realized: That each individual shall have the opportunity 
for release, expression, fulfillment, of his distinctive capacities, 
and that the outcome shall further the establishment of a 
fund of shared values. Like every true ideal, it signifies some- 
thing to be done rather than something already given, some- 
thing ready-made. Because it is something to be accomplished 
by human planning and arrangement, it involves constant 
meeting and solving of problems — that is to say, the desired 
harmony never is brought about in a way which meets and 
forestalls all future developments. There is no short-cut to 
it, no single predestined road which can be found once for all 
and which, if human beings continue to walk in it without 
deviation, will surely conduct them to the goal. 

The conditions and the concrete significance of liberty, of 
equality, of mutual respect, and reciprocal service, change 
from generation to generation, in some degree from year to 
year. The change in their significance for thought, purpose, 
and choice, since this country was founded, is simply enormous. 
The change from a small population to a large one, from rural 
to urban, from agricultural to industrial, from hand to machine 
production, from comparative economic equality to great 
disparity of fortunes, from free land and unused natural re- 
sources to their appropriation — ^merely to point to some of 
the larger alterations — ^has given the terms of the problem 
a radically new significance, and demands, therefore, new 
thoughts and new measures if ideals remaining formally and 
nominally the same, are to be maintained. Because of these 
facts, the approach must be experimental. The alternative 
to the adoption of an experimental method is not the attain- 
ment of greater security by adoption of fixed method (as dog- 
matists allege), but is merely to permit things to drift: to 
abdicate every attempt at direction and mastery. 
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§3. SOME SPECIAL POLITICAL PROBLEMS 

The particular questions which are involved in the concrete 
application of the democratic criterion to social issues are 
numerous and, as just indicated, shifting. All that can be 
done here is to select a few, and those few as samples rather 
than as questions which all would agree to be of the highest 
importance. 

The first one to be discussed concerns the status of the idea 
of democratic government. In the later eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century it was virtually an axiom among enlight- 
ened thinkers that self-government is the only morally justi- 
fiable form of government; they believed that its establishment 
would usher in a new historic epoch of virtue and happiness. 
We are living in a time of disillusionment concerning claims 
once sincerely put forth; in a time of reaction so extreme that 
many declare the whole idea to be a superstition. It is worth 
while, accordingly, to consider some of the aspects and causes 
of the change. 

One of its manifestations is the spread of political apathy 
and indifference. When only about one-half of the potential 
electorate exercises the right of franchise, there is not only a 
contradiction of the early assumption that democratic govern- 
ment would of necessity call out political interest in all citizens, 
but proof that in its present form it lacks vitality. When 
disinterested exhortation to rise to political responsibility, 
plus partisanship, plus vast expenses of well-organized party 
machines, fail to stir more than fifty per cent of the voting 
population to the attempt to influence governmental action, 
there is some serious flaw either in democratic policy or in 
the way in which it is expressed at the present time. 

A more overt illustration of the reaction is found in the 
rise of dictatorships. In some countries they supplant previous 
autocratic governments, but in others they take the place of 
supposedly popular and representative governments. In 
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countries which have not adopted dictatorships, there is 
general decline of faith in Parliamentary institutions, growing 
disrespect for political leaders of the traditional type, and 
desire for more direct and effective methods of meeting social 
questions than are provided by existing democratic machinery. 
Attacks upon popular government are now claiming scientific 
support, particularly that of biology and psychology. It is 
alleged that the democratic theory implies a much wider 
distribution of a high degree of intelligence than actually 
exists; that scientific inquiry reveals the prevalence of con- 
stitutional and hence unalterable inferiority in capacity for 
education and for understanding in masses of the population; 
the doctrine of heredity is appealed to in support of belief in 
inherent inequalities so great as to substantiate an oligarchical 
theory of government. 

Without raising ulterior questions, it may be pointed out 
that political questions have increased enormously in scope 
and in internal complexity since the democratic movement 
originated. This is especially true in the United States where 
the experiment began with a small rural population, located 
on a comparatively limited territory having large and still 
unappropriated natural resources, at a time when the problems 
set by the industrial revolution had not yet emerged, and 
when the town-meeting was competent to take care of the 
local questions which arose in face-to-face conamunities. The 
questions which now come up for political action are vast in 
extent. Those of the tariff and of finance, for example, are 
world-wide in their scope, beside involving a tremendous 
amount of intricate detail. The increase of physical mobility 
and transportation has produced an interknitting of forces 
which complicates every issue while it has not effected any 
corresponding unity of aim and harmony of sentiment. It 
has merely created a situation too vast for the imagination 
to grasp and too involved to judge. . 

With respect to internal problems, a very long road has 
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been traveled since the formation of the American State. Our 
Constitution was framed and the system of government 
formulated in the later decades of the eighteenth century. 
Since then inventions have occurred which have produced 
more social changes in a hundred and fifty years than the 
world had experienced in a thousand preceding years, but 
our governmental mechanisms have, relatively speaking, stood 
still. As is often said, we deal with the problems of the age of 
the airplane with the political machinery of the stage-coach 
period. Actual problems, actual in the sense of being con- 
temporary, were not dreamed of when our political forms took 
shape. Those of tariff, money and credit, public utilities, 
power, management of municipalities with respect to housing, 
traction, water, light, schools, sanitation, are technical re- 
quiring the special knowledge and trained ability of the ex- 
pert rather than the general judgment of the average voter. 
Along with the growing complexity of aU political questions 
there has come into being a number of powerful rivals to 
political interest. Individuals absorbed in business and pro- 
fessional affairs leave poKtics to those who can work political 
machinery for their own private profit. The automobile, 
radio, movie, have become rivals of politics; men have hun- 
dreds of outlets unthought of when the conduct of the State 
was entrusted to popular guidance. 

With increased complexity and intricacy of public affairs, 
the demand for efficiency becomes greater, at the very time 
when doubts as to the possible efficiency of representative 
government also increase. The mental model of efficiency is 
set largely by the impersonal processes of the machines which 
dominate our industrial society, since men’s mental habits are 
largely formed by what they are accustomed to in their every- 
day surroundings. Present society is used to, almost built 
upon, mechanical standards and methods. Control of in- 
dustry is from the top downwards, not from the bottom up- 
wards. The greater number of persons engaged in shops and 
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factories are ^^subordinates.” They are used to receiving 
orders from their superiors and acting as passive organs of 
transmission and execution. They have no active part in 
making plans or forming policies — the function comparable to 
the legislative in government — ^nor in adjudicating disputes 
which arise. In short their mental habits are formed under 
conditions which render their minds unfit for accepting the 
intellectual responsibilities involved in political self-govern- 
ment. In pioneer days^ the greater number of persons worked 
^^on their own,” directed their own activities, and lived in 
frontier conditions which exercised personal initiative and in- 
dependence. 

Since the idea of efficiency in an industrialized society tends 
to assume a mechanical and external form, discussion, con- 
sultation, deliberation which involves much talking, seem in- 
efficient. A demand grows up for concentration of power 
in making and executing plans similar to that which we have 
become accustomed to in industry. The demand is reenforced 
by the fact that because of the apathy of large numbers, the 
actual management of politics falls into the hands of pro- 
fessionals who are interested not in principles or issues, but 
in keeping or getting power by winning elections, and who 
use the spoils of office to strengthen their own machines and 
not for public ends. Dissatisfaction with the class of office- 
holders who are in power or who want to be is one of the chief 
causes, the world over, of disgust with politics and support of 
dictatorships. In addition, there are those who believe that 
it is to their own pecuniary advantage to disparage political 
action, to belittle governmental agencies as incompetent med- 
dlers, and who therefore discredit lawmakers on every occasion. 

We shall make no attempt to settle the particular questions 
which are involved in the contemporary predicaments of 
democracy, but shall speak rather of certain underlying gen- 
eral factors which determine the spirit in which they should 
be met. The first point concerns the need of a change in the 
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earlier theory of democracy if it is to be adapted to present 
conditions. The second point has to do with the extent to 
which our political problems have become predominantly 
economic in nature. The two points are, as the discussion 
will disclose, intimately bound up together. 

The democratic theory took articulate shape in a pre- 
industrial and a prescientific age. And it bears the marks of 
the time of its origin. Although both the democratic theory 
and practice are recent, although they have endured but a 
short portion of the recorded time of history, there has been 
more human history, measured in terms of change and its 
rapidity, since they came into existence than in all previous 
ages. The validity of the ideal and criterion is questionable 
if the theory cannot be readapted and restated in terms of 
present-day life, (a) Intellectually, conditions during the late 
eighteenth century tended to give all social theory a fixed and 
absolutistic form. The consequence was that adherents and 
opponents of democracy alike often assume the identity of 
the theory with particular governmental methods and in- 
struments that came into being at an early date. In the 
United States, the tendency to rigidity of interpretation and 
corresponding fixity of governmental institutions was favored 
by a written constitution and its provisions, (b) Moreover, 
as has already been noted, the theory of government was 
formulated during a period of struggle against governments 
which then existed, a revolt which was especially strong in 
the American colonies when the system took shape. The fear 
of government resulted in keeping the organs of government 
rudimentary; developments have for the most part taken 
place either covertly or only under the stress of a great crisis. 
The clumsiness of governmental procedure in contrast with 
the constant invention and use of new mechanisms and 
methods in industrial production has led upon the whole to 
distrust of governmental action rather than to an attempt 
to create new political organs. 
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(c) The scheme of government was conceived in individual- 
istic terms. The best immediate service that could be ren- 
dered society in the pioneer days of the republic was to give 
individuals a free chance to employ their personal abilities and 
energies in coping with the abundant resources of an un- 
developed country. The ‘^sovereignty of the individuar’ was 
supposed to be amply secured in politics by the grant of the 
suffrage in which every individual could exercise his independ- 
ent judgment. The theory worked weU enough as long as the 
country was agrarian and the population mainly rural. 
Problems were then comparatively simple, within the range 
of the personal experience of citizens, while the persons voted 
for were generally known personally or by repute. It is not 
necessary to point out how completely conditions have altered. 

(d) The conception of majority rule, determined by counting 
of individual ballots has, to take only one example, tended 
to work out in the opposite direction to that which was 
anticipated. It rested upon a kind of quantitative individual- 
ism, but it often operates to set up a new kind of despotism, 
in that ideas uncongenial to the majority are discouraged and 
their expression not only frowned upon but often prevented 
by violence. The individualistic conception, summed up into 
the rule of a majority, has put a false value upon mere uni- 
formity, and created to some extent jealousy of distinction, 
fear of the dissenter and non-conformist in social matters, 
a fear increased as population has become heterogeneous 
through immigration. The result is obviously adverse to 
progress except in technical and material lines, since cultural 
progress must always start from a minority. Many instances 
can be found where dependence upon the false individualistic 
theory has operated to repress and hamper individuality of 
thought and expression. 

(e) As long as social life was relatively simple, it could 
served by correspondingly simple machinery. As new con- 
ditions emerged, they were met, if at all, by a process of 
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mechanical addition, not by one of internal readaptation. 
The consequence was the production of a clogged and cum- 
brous political machinery, creaking and often breaking down 
from its own weight. Moreover, as long as economic condi- 
tions were simple, as long as comparative, though of course 
not absolute, equality of industrial opportunity existed, there 
was no great motive for special interests to get hold of gov- 
ernmental agencies in order to use them for their own ends. 
Yet, even in the days of the adoption of the Constitution 
there was enough of a propertied class over against an un- 
propertied one to add fear of the populace to general fear of 
government, and to force a compromise with the freer demo- 
cratic ideals of the Declaration of Independence, concessions 
to the manufacturing class of the North being balanced with 
concessions to the slave-owners of the South. The further 
development of this point takes us over into the second main 
point. But the conclusion to be drawn from the combined 
force of the items just mentioned is clear. The translation of 
the democratic ideal into governmental terms cannot safely 
be left to statements made on the basis of eighteenth century 
conditions. Political organs must be modified to meet new 
conditions. Until they are so modified, there is no way of 
telling how much of the current criticism and protest against 
democracy has to do with inherent values and how much 
with external defects of application. 

The second point concerns the modification in political 
theory and practice demanded by the developments which 
have come about because of the industrial revolution, the 
larger part of which has taken place since democratic ideas 
took political form. Economic questions as such are consid- 
ered in later chapters. Here we have to note that, putting 
the matter in the most moderate terms, industrial develop- 
ment during the past century, occurring largely since the Civil 
War, has put a tremendous strain upon the governmental 
machinery which was created before it took place. Most 
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political issues of the present arise out of economic conditions; 
they have to do with the distribution of wealth and income, 
the ownership and control of property. Taxation, tariff, 
money and credit, security of employment, unemployment 
insurance, regulation of rates of railways and public utilities, 
control of super-power, child labor, pensions of mothers and 
for old age, are economic in nature, while they are also ques- 
tions on which citizens divide politically. The chief significance 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, under the decisions of the 
courts, has been the protection given to property because 
of the ^^due process of law” clause. Radicals insist that the 
fundamental political issue is now whether the rights of human 
beings or of property shall be supreme. In any case, there is a 
problem of value of a moral nature beneath all these politico- 
economic questions. The question of how far and by what 
means political agencies shall be used to promote social welfare 
is itself ultimately a moral question. 

While honest differences of judgment arise among persons 
equally well-intentioned on the subject of both social end 
and political means, we may be sure upon one point: Political 
thought and action will be confused and insincere as long as 
the importance of economic issues in political life is kept from 
view. Recognition by the general public of their central 
position in political theory and action would clear the air 
and make honest differences of conviction more to the point 
and more fruitful. As long as those who wish to preserve intact 
certain privileges, of which they have become possessed, 
successfully prevent the recognition of the presence of economic 
issues, and of the human import of the decision of economic 
questions, the workings of professedly democratic governments 
will be so crude and one-sided as to give ground for attack 
on the whole democratic idea in politics. Meantime a special 
complication has been introduced into the machinery of gov- 
ernmental action. 

Because political questions are now economic in nature^ 
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because governmental action affects seriously the conduct of 
manufacturing, trade, banking, railways, those who have 
large pecuniary stakes in the success of these industrial under- 
taldngs, have a business motive for getting control of the 
agencies of government. Municipalities, for example, have 
valuable franchises to grant for public utilities in lighting, 
power, traction; they can enter into competition with private 
corporations through public ownership; the Federal govern- 
ment regulates the tariff, banking, interstate commerce, and 
the income tax. Hence some business interests have a direct 
stake in influencing the election of officers, legislative and 
administrative, and in controlling their action, whether the 
end is attained by corrupting officials, by large campaign con- 
tributions, by pushing into public places those favorable to 
the business interests involved. A complication and a skew- 
factor are introduced into democratic government not con- 
templated by the authors of our system. Where corrupt 
means, bribery, graft, are resorted to, the business interests 
concerned have also an interest in keeping a venal machine 
in power, a fact which explains in part the alliance between 
municipal officials and the criminal and gangster class found 
in some of our larger cities. The effective power of these in- 
terests in states and in the nation is increased because they 
are organized in corporate form, and, extending over the 
whole country, are ready to mobilize their forces quickly at 
any spot, while those who suffer from their predatory action 
remain unorganized and scattered, and are appealed to by 
the slogan of ‘‘individualism,” even when they are faced by 
vast consolidated associations. 

§4. LIBERTY or THOUGHT Am> EXPRESSION 
Liberty to think, inquire, discuss, is central in the whole 
group of rights which are secured in theory to individuals in 
a democratic social organization. It is central because the 
essence of the democratic principle is appeal to voluntary 
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disposition instead of to force, to persuasion instead of co- 
ercion. Ultimate authority is to reside in the needs and aims 
of individuals as these are enlightened by a circulation of 
knowledge, which in turn is to be achieved by free communica- 
tion, conference, discussion. Exchange of ideas, distribution 
of knowledge, imply a previous possession of ideas and infor- 
mation which is dependent upon freedom of investigation. 
Free circulation of intelligence is not enough barely of itself 
to effect the success of democratic institutions. But apart from 
it there is no opportunity either for the formation of a common 
judgment and purpose or for the voluntary participation of 
individuals in the affairs of government. For the only alterna- 
tive to control by thought and conviction is control by ex- 
ternally applied force, or at best by unquestioned custom. 
Even the ballot, as the alternative to the bullet, has its ul- 
timate value as a form of articulate expression of need and 
intention. The opportunity to communicate desire in this 
way is of value ultimately because it is a stimulus to the forma- 
tion of informed judgment. As Justice Holmes has said, it 
is the theory of our Constitution “that the ultimate good 
desired is better reached by free trade in ideas — that. the best 
test of truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted 
in the market ’’ ; that is, the market where ideas are exchanged. 

The idea is implicit in our Constitution because whatever 
interferes with the free circulation of knowledge and opinions 
is adverse to the efficient working of democratic institutions. 
Adulteration of intellectual material is as harmful socially as 
adulteration of foods is physiologically. Secrecy and falsi- 
fication are the chief enemies which democratic ideals have 
to contend with. Intellectual apathy leads to toleration of 
ignorance and to willingness to be misled and to see others 
misled. It is an ally of the deliberate concealment and mis- 
representation which are undertaken in order to subserve 
private at the expense of public interest. The unexpected 
difficulties which democracy has had to meet are largely con- 
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nected with the fact that it is much more of a task to main- 
tain intellectual courage and energy than the founders of the 
system contemplated. Dispositions like love of ease, of sensa- 
tional excitement, and desire to be relieved from responsi- 
bility for obtaining information and for careful reflection, 
are the internal forces which reenforce the suppression of 
truth and the distortion of fact which come from without. 
Mental passivity probably accounts for more failures in dem- 
ocratic government than does actual corruption, since it plays 
such a large part in making the latter tolerable. Honesty 
of purpose is universally recognized to be a condition of suc- 
cessful government, but it may be doubted whether intel- 
lectual activity has been sufficiently emphasized as a condi- 
tion of the success of democracy. 

At the present time, liberty of thought and of expression is 
threatened, curiously enough, from two opposite sources. 
The dictatorships referred to in the previous section hold 
that any amount of suppression of individual belief and of its 
oral and written manifestation is justified when it is a matter 
of bringing a new social order into being and getting it thor- 
oughly established . They agree with those persons who assume 
that since they are in possession of final truth, whether from 
revelation or from some other source, dissent is a dangerous 
heresy which must be suppressed. Like other absolute ortho- 
doxies, they hold that the suppression of all but official doc- 
trines is ultimately in the interest of the welfare of all, even of 
those whose liberties are for the time crushed out. They hold 
that in the time of creation of a new social order, until it is thor- 
oughly established, freedom of expression is a form of anti- 
social egoism, as harmful as is any other kind of rebellion 
against the state, and to be put down by the same drastic meas- 
ures. Rousseau himself, the prophet of many of the dem- 
ocratic ideas, had said that it was necessary sometimes to 
force individuals to be free. 

The opposite attack on freedom comes from those who are 
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already entrenclied in power, economic and political, and who 
fear that general exercise of civil rights, such as freedom of 
speech, writing, press, assembling, although guaranteed by the 
Constitution, wiU disturb the existing order. Accordingly, 
they claim that every such expression, when it takes the form 
of criticisms of the status quo and of proposal of significant 
change, is a dangerous radicalism, seditious, subversive of 
law and order. They believe in freedom of thought and com- 
munication as long as it repeats their own convictions, but 
only under this condition. While the upholders of the first 
type of restraint wish to suppress everything that would re- 
tard revolutionary change, those of this second school op- 
pose as revolutionary all ideas which go contrary to the ex- 
isting distribution of privilege and power. Their use of power 
to maintain their own interests is met, from the other side, by 
widespread fear of any disturbance, lest it be for the worse. 
This fear of any change is greatly enhanced by the complexity 
of the existing social scheme, where a change at one point may 
spread in unforeseen ways and perhaps put aU established 
values in peril. Thus an active and powerful self-interest 
in maintaining the status quo conspires with dread and apathy 
to identify loyal citizenship with mental acquiescence in 
and blind laudation of things as they are. Those who strive to 
sustain even the rights nominally guaranteed by the bill of 
rights of the Constitution find themselves attacked as dan- 
gerous enemies of the nation and its Constitution. 

Direct and violent encroachments on liberty of thought and 
speech are perpetrated by police and by organized bands of per- 
sons when suggestions for important social change in economic 
lines are put forth. A still greater invasion of freedom of 
thought comes about by subtler and more insidious means. 
Just because public opinion and sentiment are so powerful 
in a democratic country, even when its democracy is largely 
nominal, it is immensely worth while for any group which 
rushes to control public action to regulate their formation. 
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This is best done at their source — ^while, that is, they are 
still in process of forming. Propaganda is the method used. 
Hence we have today a multitude of agencies which skilfully 
manipulate and color the news and information, which cir- 
culate, and which artfully instill, under the guise of disinter- 
ested publicity, ideas favorable to hidden interests. The pub- 
lic press, which reaches almost every individual and which 
circulates cheaply and rapidly, affords an organ of unprece- 
dented power for accomplishing a perversion of public opinion. 
Favorable and unfavorable presentation of individuals, lauda- 
tion and ridicule, subtle suggestion of points of view, deliber- 
ate falsification of facts and deliberate invention of half-truth 
or whole falsities, inculcate by methods, of which those sub- 
ject to them are not even aware, the particular tenets which 
are needed to support private and covert policies. 

On its lowest level, freedom of speech is literally what it 
is so often said to be, a safety-valve. Until the social order 
is much more perfected than it is as yet, there will always be 
those who are discontented, The resulting emotional disturb- 
ance must find some outlet. Blowing off steam” is one way 
of forestalling a more disastrous explosion. This motive of 
expediency, however, does not touch the positive values in- 
volved. Except for those who are most completely hardened 
in their own opinion and conceit, public expression gives 
opportunity for growth; it calls out the ideas and experiences 
of others and enables one to learn. In general it is the best 
method humanity has discovered for combining conservation 
of attained values with progress toward new goods. It is the 
chief means of uniting order with change, by bringing about 
a process of orderly development. 

The ultimate reason for permitting and actively encourag- 
ing freedom of expression is the organic relation which exists 
between thought and its manifestation. There are those 
who say that mind is free in any case; that there is no way in 
which force exercised from without can reach down into mind 
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and stop its operations. They divorce freedom of thought from 
freedom of communication. There can be no greater fallacy. 
This particular separation is but another instance of the divi- 
sion erected between inner and outer, between self and action, 
will and consequences, to which reference has frequently 
been 'made (see pp. 317-324). The mind cannot develop in a 
vacuum; the evil of repressing freedom of expression in speech 
and print is twofold. On the one hand, an individual is de- 
prived of the material which would otherwise reach him from 
others, material which is the nutriment and sustenance of 
thought. He has no opportunity to hear and attend to a 
variety of points of view. His ideas are almost of necessity 
kept in a single channel, and the restriction is highly favor- 
able to prejudice and mental apathy. Divergence, movement, 
is the great stimulus of curiosity, and where curiosity is not 
aroused, mind remains dormant. On the other hand, without 
expression, such ideas as one has are likely to die from inani- 
tion; or to take an emotional turn at the expense of calm in- 
quiry and understanding; or else to find some indirect channel 
which is remote and technical and hence, safe. One of the 
main reasons for the ultra-technical character of scientific 
knowledge at the present time, for example, is precisely the 
deflection of inquiry into things apparently so remote from 
conduct that it does not occur to any one that what is found 
out will injure any vested interest. No general culture has 
anywhere developed without freedom of discussion; a small 
aristocratic class has achieved intellectual distinction even 
in despotisms, but it has always been by assuming an intro- 
vert form. There can be no surer method of preventing the 
growth of a high level of mind in this country, no more cer- 
tain way of keeping intellectual life on the plane of mediocrity, 
than repression of freedom of communication. It is not merely 
the liberty of the individual that suffers, but the health of 
society and the development of its culture. 

There are two criticisms made of democratic society with 
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respect to its intellectual status which should be directed 
elsewhere. One of these adverse comments rests on the no- 
tion that since in a democracy the majority rules, the ma- 
jority is always hostile to permitting a minority to develop 
ideas which are opposed to its own. Since new ideas and points 
of view necessarily begin with a minority, at first a very small 
minority, this antagonism, it is said (and truly so if the prem- 
ises are correct) prevents intellectual and artistic progress. But 
as a matter of fact, a genuine democracy will always secure 
to every individual a maximum of liberty of expression and 
will establish the conditions which will enable the minority 
by use of communication and persuasion to become a ma- 
jority. The real culprit is always some powerful minority 
which prefers to use methods of suppressive force or of per- 
version and degradation of opinion by means of propaganda. 
One minority, entrenched economically, does suppress and mis- 
represent another minority which is at an economic disadvan- 
tage, if it is permitted to do so. The responsibility of the 
actual majority is not for originating the suppression but for 
standing passively by and permitting it to occur. Any fair- 
minded survey of suppressive acts in this country will demon- 
strate that their ultimate source is always a privileged minor- 
ity. Attacks upon the democratic principle as being their cause 
merely reacts to strengthen the power of this minority. 

The other criticism starts from the premise that the number 
capable of independent and original thinking and of signif- 
icant artistic production is always a small minority; that the 
great mass is inherently on a plane of permanent, because or- 
ganic, intellectual inferiority. From this it is concluded that 
democracy is intrinsically unfavorable to intellectual and 
artistic distinction. In the first place, if we take the matter 
purely comparatively as between democracies and oligar- 
chies or tyrannies, there is of course no assurance that in 
the latter the wise and competent minority is going to be 
in power or have an opportunity to develop and to influence 
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progress. The presumption against this result is indeed some- 
what stronger than it is in a democracy. The contrast always 
drawn by critics is with some ideal aristocracy, too ideal to 
have ever had a chance to exist. But apart from comparison, 
the argument suffers from a fallacy. Admitting the most ex- 
treme statement that can be rendered plausible concerning 
the innate intellectual inferiority of the mass, the alleged 
inferiority concerns their ability to originate and create, not 
to take in and to follow. They may be, as Plato said, predes- 
tined to live on the level of opinion rather than of under- 
standing, but also, as he pointed out, they may absorb and be 
guided by right opinion. It is a commonplace that many an 
ordinary man today is in possession of knowledge and ideas 
which the wisest men of antiquity were unacquainted with. 
Cultural material is now incarnate in the environment and 
even a low intelligence can appropriate it. The real issue, 
in short, comes back to the forces which prevent the free 
circulation of the discoveries and ideas of the supposedly small 
superior class, and which prevent the masses from coming in 
contact with them and taking them over. Examination will 
show, that the obstacles always proceed from a privileged 
group who are afraid of losing something of their power and 
prestige. 

The moral function of law and institutions, as well as of 
freedom of inquiry and expression, is in last analysis educa- 
tive. Their final test is what they do to awaken curiosity and 
inquiry in worthy directions; what they do to render men and 
women more sensitive to beauty and truth; more disposed to 
act in creative ways; more skilled in voluntary cooperation. 
In the sense in which culture signifies nurture of powers of 
growth and increased fullness of the life of mind, the ulterior 
function of all definite modes of organization, political and 
otherwise, is cultural. Freedom itself is an end only because it 
is such an organic and internal means of cultural development. 
Historic democracies have perhaps erred in overlooking the 
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educative effect of legal and economic institutions and in 
exaggerating the educative office of a special instrument, the 
schools. But the latter error, if it exists, at least testifies to a 
sound, instinctive recognition that the cause of democracy is 
bound up with development of the intellectual capacities of 
each member of society. For this reason, we are committed to 
a system of public schools supported at public expense, open 
and free to all, and with, in theory, an uninterrupted ladder 
from infancy up to the mature training of the university and 
professional school. 

It would be possible to illustrate and expand both the 
criticisms and the problems already suggested by taking edu- 
cational institutions as the text. We can only note a few 
points, (a) The individualistic” tradition was rife when our 
educational system took shape and its influence has endured. 
Schooling was counted a means to “getting on” in the world, 
an aid to individuals in making their own way, getting ahead, 
carving out their personal fortunes. After pioneer conditions 
had given away, the idea persisted in the interpretation given 
to the practical aim of education. It was narrowed down to 
the “utilitarian” meaning of practical, where utilitarian sig- 
nifies assisting individuals in making a material living. The 
wider meaning of practical, viz., related to action as a freely 
cooperating participant in a community, has been obscured 
from view, (b) The schools like other agencies have been 
laid hold of by strong minorities and used to subserve their 
own ends. The studies which have been made of the factors 
which influence school administration and instruction in large 
centers bear out what was said about the suppressive in- 
fluence of powerful minorities. 

(c) The schools, like definitely political agencies of soci- 
ety, have grown by piece-meal extension rather than by 
internal reorganization. Studies, methods, and ideals ap- 
propriate to and inherited from non-democratic societies have 
been retained with slight modification, to which other studies 
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and methods more directly related to contemporary social 
conditions have been externally added. The result is often 
a conglomeration in which older ideals of culture and dis- 
cipline have lost their vitality while the newer possibilities 
have been forced into narrow and superficial channels, re- 
enforcing the kind of harsh ‘^practicality’’ mentioned above. 
Schools have been accommodated in a passive way to exist- 
ing industrial conditions instead of being employed to wrest 
humane culture from them. The result is the current du- 
alism of a refined and remote culture on one side and a harsh 
and inhumane vocationalism on the other, (d) The struggle 
said to exist in democracy between quantity and quality 
is illustrated in a current controversy regarding the scope 
of higher education. The recent tendency has been for a 
much larger number of pupils to go to high schools and col- 
leges. It is objected that many go who are not fit by native 
constitution, and the outcome is said to be lowering and di- 
lution of standards — all professedly in the name of loyalty 
to democratic ideals. Aside from the point that this movement 
is stiU too new to enable us to assess its value, the question 
arises whether the difiGiculties which exist could not be met by 
greater systematic differentiation in the agencies of higher 
education, together with greater attention in them all to 
development of the capacity for thought and for creative work. 
It may be admitted that many go to higher educational 
institutions where they are misfits. The unsettled question 
is whether this fact signifies that their schooling should be 
cut short, or whether it is a reflection upon the curriculum and 
methods of the institutions which they attend. 

The one fact which is most certain is that throughout so- 
cial life as a whole the older idea and practice which made 
knowledge a monopolistic possession still persist in a way 
which prevents the realization and even the fair trial of the 
democratic ideal. Formerly, cultivation was, especially in 
its higher forms, the special property of a “spiritual" class? 
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or churclily authority. Now, those who are advantageously 
placed in industry can use superior knowledge and intellec- 
tual ability rather to take advantage of others than to con- 
tribute to their development. The problem of bringing about 
an effective socialization of intelligence is probably the great- 
est problem of democracy today. The case of physical sci- 
ence is t 3 rpicaL As merely theoretical knowledge it is con- 
fined to specialists. In its practical applications it affects 
all persons. But it does so under conditions where its generic 
social usefulness is limited by consideration of private profit. 
Applied science works powerfully upon society but not so much 
as application of science as of the mechanism of pecuniary 
profit, to which science itself is subordinated. 

On the other hand, economic limitations prevent many per- 
sons, probably the greater number, from effective access to the 
means of real cultivation of their capacities. They are taken 
up with the bare processes of making a living, and even when 
they have leisure they have not been educated to make a sig- 
nificant use of it. Preoccupation with mechanical operations — 
employees in factories being just “ operators of machines — 
deadens susceptibilities, and produces by reaction a demand 
for outside abnormal stimulations. Insecurity of emplo3anent 
and income deprives them of effective use of the freedom of 
thought and expression they nominally possess. The maldis- 
tribution of material goods is reflected in an even greater mal- 
distribution of cultural goods. There is great suffering due 
to inequality in distribution of material things. But the greater 
moral loss comes from the effect of this inequality upon par- 
ticipation in the higher values of friendship, science, art, 
taking an active part in public life, in alLthe variety of forms 
which these things are capable of assuming. What the demo- 
cratic ideal emphasizes in the idea that there is an ethical 
criterion for social institutions-^a conception as old as Plato — 
is that every human being must count in applying the test, 
and that the enormous diversification of capacities and in- 
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terests among individuals must be taken into account so as 
to realize the distinctive, the unique potentialities of each 
one. 

§ 5. NATIONALISM, INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, PEACE AND WAR 

History discloses a fairly uninterrupted movement toward 
widening the area of units of political organization. The an- 
cient world knew empires but they were loose aggregates of 
local units whose internal customs were not disturbed, save 
for levying of taxes and drafting of soldiers, by the conquering 
military dynasty. Otherwise, until the formation of the Roman 
Empire, the units were hardly wider than the tribe, a confeder- 
ation of tribes, or a city-state. The most characteristic politi- 
cal phenomenon of recent centuries is the development of na- 
tional states. These states often, practically always if strong 
enough, display imperialistic tendencies toward nations that 
are economically backward. Internally they presuppose or 
aim at a certain unity of culture, and a system of common laws 
supported, usually, by some sort of representative govern- 
ment. The gradual substitution of the word nation’' for 
other terms which designate supreme political units implies, 
if not actual popular participation in government, at least a 
personal attachment and loyalty which had previously been 
found only among the members of small city-states. 

The emergence into being of national states has been ac- 
companied by the development of a certain state of mind de- 
scribed as follows by a contemporary writer: ^^a state of mind 
in which loyalty to the ideal or to the fact of one's national 
state is superior to all other loyalties and of which pride in 
one's nationality and belief in its intrinsic excellence and its 
‘mission' are integral parts." ^ Historically, national states 
are results of the break-up of the feudally organized Holy 
Roman Empire, and the rise of dynastic monarchies; of the 
substitution of literatures written in the vernacular for Latin 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, Essays in Nationalism^ p. 6. 
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as the literary language; of control of the constantly increas- 
ing commerce by the government in the interest of accumula- 
tion of specie in its own treasury; of the gradual substitution 
of loyalty to the country for loyalty to the sovereign; of the 
disruption of the common religion of medieval Europe. Such 
diverse causes as these somehow blended to effect a large 
transfer of what we now call social consciousness’’ from 
family, town, and church over to the state. The new attach- 
ment and emotional loyalty intensified when dependent and 
oppressed groups struggled for emancipation from the rule 
of some empire which held them in subjection; the most acute 
nationalistic feeling today is foimd in states which have 
recently become independent or are still struggling to throw 
off what they regard as a foreign yoke. 

There can be no doubt that one effect of this change has 
been to widen the sense of social unity, to deepen the civic 
sense and to generate public spirit, which may be defined as 
interest in the affairs of the community as if they were one’s 
own concern; to break down clannishness and provincialism. 
But on the side in which public spirit is popularly known as 
patriotism this widening of the area of interest has been ac- 
companied by increased exclusiveness, by suspicion, fear, 
jealousy, often hatred, of other nations. The stranger, alien, 
foreigner, has always, for psychological reasons, tended to 
be an object of dread to all but the most enlightened. The 
growth of national states carried this feeling over from in- 
dividuals and small groups and concentrated it upon other 
states. The self-interest of the dynastic and military class 
persistently keeps the spark of fear and animosity alive in 
order that it may, upon occasion, be fanned into the flames of 
war. A definite technique has grown by which the mass of 
citizens are led to identify love of one’s own country with 
readiness to regard other nations as enemies. Economic ri- 
valries in trade, desire for markets, for control of raw materi- 
als, in some cases for man power to be conscripted for war, 
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for coaling stations, are seized upon as means of exacer- 
bating nationalistic feeKng. Public spirit is often converted 
into a belief in the inherent superiority of all significant vir- 
tues of one’s nation; the native egoism of individuals is swol- 
len to identify itself with an entity designated the State.” 

No emotion has ever governed large numbers of mankind 
for any great length of time unless it had its ideal side. Love 
of country is intrinsically extension of love for one’s friends 
and neighbors. Men and women who are not animated by 
public spirit limit their activities to causes and ends which 
obviously bring profit to themselves and their immediate 
clique and sect. There are, for example, large parts of the 
world where transportation is extremely diflficult just because 
individual families hang on to their land and refuse to part 
with it for any public use. Even in nominal democracies, it 
is still extremely difficult to induce persons, occupied with 
what they regard as being in a transcendent sense their ^^own 
affairs,” to attend to the business of the organized community. 
Corrupt poKticians and those who use public agencies for 
private profit trade systematically upon this fact. In such 
directions as these, the development of national sentiment has 
been in the direction of moral advance. 

But, on the other hand, public spirit under the guise of 
patriotism has been turned increasingly into negative chan- 
nels; it is used to stir up hostility against other countries and 
is a potent factor in causing wars, and in making private citi- 
zens willing to bear the immense sacrifices they have to make in 
war and in carrying in peace-time the burden of taxation due to 
wars. And in many cases, it is becoming clear that particular 
economic interests hide behind patriotism in order to serve 
themselves. So far has this feeling gone that on one side there 
is a definite attempt to attach the stigma of ^^unpatriotic” 
to everything designated “international”; to cultivate that 
kind of “hundred-per-cent Americanism ” which signifies prac- 
tically suspicion and jealousy of everything foreign; to identify 
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national self-respect and independence of character with an 
isolationism which is based on contempt of other peoples. 
Along with these sentiments there has grown up a belief that 
war is inevitable as long as nations retain their present system of 
industry for private profit, and as long as the manufacture of 
munitions and war equipment is a source of gain. Economic 
rivalry and war both react into domestic policies to com- 
phcate and confuse the problems of internal political life. 
Every war, for example, brings about suppression of civil 
rights; the feeling which is then engendered persists to bring 
about later encroachments which would not otherwise be en- 
dured. Witness the intolerance and lawless violence that de- 
veloped in this country after the World War. The oft-cited 
but little heeded fact that some eighty per cent of national 
taxes is levied because of wars past and prospective carries 
its benumbing effect into almost every phase of social life. 
Competition between nations is a strong force in maintaining 
high tariffs on imported goods, and these tariffs again are used 
to stir up animosity. We might, in fact, go through every 
aspect of domestic political organization and activity, and show 
how the difficulties in finding morally satisfactory solutions of 
internal problems are increased by hostility between nations. 

The increased destructiveness of war due to the ability 
to employ scientific discoveries is now a subject become al- 
most trite through reiteration. It is used as an argument 
against further wars. The command not to kill, the sentiment 
in favor of the sanctity of human life, have also long been 
used to cultivate pacific feelings. In the past neither self- 
interest, nor belief that war is wholesale murder, nor the fear 
of returning civilization to the level of barbarism, have, 
however, been efiSicacious in preserving peace. Desire to 
preserve life, fear of loss of property, dread of the destruction 
of civilization itself, have been impotent when put in the 
scales against a scheme of national independent egoism, which 
is, from the international point of view, a state of anarchy. 
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The fact is that most persons are pacific in times of peace and 
are easily stirred at those times by personal appeals to kindly 
feeling and opposition to war, but that these personal senti- 
ments melt away for lack of objective organized support at 
the very time when they are needed to influence action. 

Because of the growing feeling that as long as organized in- 
stitutional forces of politics and of industry tend toward war, 
personal sentiments of peace and good will are impotent in a 
crisis, movements for peace have of late tended to take on 
new forms, raising new moral questions. In order to preserve, 
when war impends, the human sympathies and pacific feelings 
which are normal when peace exists, many persons are pledg- 
ing themselves as “war resisters to refuse every form of war 
service, at no matter what cost to themselves. They hold the 
conviction that if even a comparatively small proportion of 
the male population were to pledge themselves to such a 
course and were to congest the prisons in time of war, wars 
would soon become impossible. Another approach by means 
of institutional action is the removal of the sanction of law. 
According to the international law of the past, war is a legiti- 
mized means of settling disputes between nations; indeed, 
it has been the high court of last resort not metaphorically 
but in a definite jural sense. The Paris Pact pledged the 
nations of the world to settle their disputes by peaceful means 
and formally abrogated their right under international law 
to resort to arms, thus outlawing war as an institution. 
Whether, as its critics claim, this is a mere gesture or will be 
efficacious depends, as in the case of all laws, upon whether 
there is sufficient conviction behind it. If there is, the dec- 
laration of the illegality of recourse to war to settle disputes 
does what a law always does, namely, provides an orderly 
channel through which moral conviction will express itself. 
Movements for disarmament, for arbitration and concilia- 
tion, the institution of a World Court, of a permanent council 
for deliberation through the medium of a League of Nations 
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are otLer efforts to attack the problem of war by means of 
the mechanisms of organized society instead of by appeal- 
ing to pacific sentiment. All such attempts have to reckon, 
however, not only with the ambition, land hunger, and greed 
of nations, but with injustices which are fixed by the status 
quo. In the past, war has been a means of rectifying settled 
injustices. Whether peaceful means will do so in the future 
when they involve change in boundaries, in the allegiance of 
populations, in possession of economic resources, is the final 
moral issue which is involved. Those who are devoted to 
peace must recognize the scope of the issue and be willing 
to bear the cost, largely moral and intangible, of sacrificing 
Iheir nationalistic sentiments to broader conceptions of hu- 
man welfare. The criterion of the greater good of aU must be 
extended beyond the nation, as in the past it has been ex- 
panded beyond confines of family and clan. 
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ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF THE ECONOMIC LIFE 

The economic problems of life may not be more important 
now than heretofore, since it has always been necessary for 
man to get a living; but they certainly stand out in more 
striking fashion. The difference is illustrated by the characr 
ter of the conspicuous buildings in the cities. The visitor to 
Athens would have been struck by the temples on the Acropo- 
lis; the observer in ancient Rome by the temples and the 
forums with their story of government. The medieval city 
had its cathedral rising above the market place and the dwell- 
ings of merchants and craftsmen. But the modern city is 
above all the place of manufacture, commerce, and finance,. 
Factories filled with steam-driven machines, and surrounded 
by rather dismal dwellings, occupy the outer regions; shops, 
offices, banks, tower commandingly above the central por- 
tion. Government is less prominent; the churches follow the 
residences into the suburbs; business reigns. 

If one looks more closely he sees other signs of the economic 
influence. The shops provide necessaries and luxuries in 
profusion unknown at earlier times; transport is swift, night 
is made day, enormous sums of money are transferred; loans 
of millions and tens of milKons are arranged. About half our 
citizens neglect to vote; at least as many abstain ffom the 
services of the churches; but business and industry admit 
no absence. 

Men of eminent ability are found increasingly in the world 
of industry, commerce, and finance, whereas in earlier periods 
they were likely to be found in State or church. The power 
wielded by those highest in economic fields is actually greater, 
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at least in times of peace, than the power exercised by reli- 
gious or political leaders. The rise to power seems to be more 
within the individuaFs own control, and its security less pre- 
carious, than in those fields where it depends to a greater de- 
gree upon popular favor. 

Furthermore the influence of business and wealth appears 
in subtler forms. Men used to buy what they needed. Now 
the great production of goods not only invites the satisfac- 
tion of needs; it creates needs hitherto undreamed of. It 
determines the location of residences, the family circle of 
acquaintance, the selection of schools. 

The primacy of economic power in our time is due chiefly to 
the discoveries and inventions which have given man such 
control over natural resources and forces, such new tech- 
niques through machines, and such advantages from associa- 
tion and cooperation, as the world has not previously known. 
These have changed the conditions of our work, have made 
a greater plenty, have brought people to live in cities instead 
of in rural conditions, and have occasioned tensions and con- 
flicts between economic and political interests. 

These changes and conflicts create moral problems of fun- 
damental character. A large part of the life of nearly aU 
except the very young and the very aged is occupied with 
some form of work. We all have wants to be satisfied, and 
the more basic of these — for food and shelter, for comforts 
and enjoyments — depend upon economic conditions. These 
bring us into relations with our fellow men in the exchange of 
goods and services, in contracts, in the status of employer or 
employed, of buyer and seller, of competition or cooperation. 
If we own property or have to do with the policies of business, 
or if as individual workers we seek to improve our conditions 
by concerted action, we are inevitably brought into contact 
with the laws of the land and the policies of government. Let 
us consider some of the chief ethical problems which these 
various phases of economic life have forced upon our attention. 
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§ 1. PRODUCTION, CAPITALISM, COMPETITION 

1. Man has been defined as a tool-using or as a tool-invent- 
ing animal. It has been suggested that his very defects in natu- 
ral means of offense and defense have stimulated him to invent 
the bow and arrow and other weapons, and that the lack of 
certain capacities for assimilating raw foods has stimulated 
inventions for increasing and preparing his food-supply. 
Unable like the birds to migrate, he builds more elaborate 
shelters and discovers fire. The fundamental crafts of build- 
ing, weaving, metal-working, agriculture, have not only sup- 
plied needs but have given scope for the early artist. Skill 
of hand and development of brain have gone side by side. 
The sequence of sowing and harvest, of work and achieve- 
ment, of skiU and success, has helped to shape character as 
well as to provide the means of living. The social influences 
of work are no less striking. It makes a difference whether a 
workman works for himself as an independent farmer and 
craftsman, or whether he works for another in a factory or a 
shop. It makes a difference whether he is forced to spend 
his strength upon hard and heavy tasks, or whether by us- 
ing ox, horse, or machine to do the heavier tasks, he can sub- 
stitute work of guiding or controlling. It makes a difference 
whether his work is relatively regular and his reward depend- 
ent upon his own exertions, or whether it is uncertain and 
dependent largely upon market conditions over which the 
individual worker has no control. And finally it makes a dif- 
ference whether his relations with his fellow workers or em- 
ployers are of a family or neighborly or friendly character, or 
whether the relation is purely impersonal and the motive for 
work is the acquisition of money in some form as wage or 
salary or profits. 

2. The single word which includes in large measure the 
outstanding features of the present methods of production 
and economic organization is capitalism. This may be con- 
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trasted with the system of primitive society in which each 
group for the most part supplied its own needs; or with that 
of feudalism, in which agriculture was the main industry, 
and the land was worked and household tasks performed by 
tenants who were not paid in money for their services but 
were required to give part of their time to the services of the 
lord as a condition of occupying a portion of the land, and 
utilizing this for their own support. As crafts and trade in- 
creased in importance the merchant and the banker accumu- 
lated wealth and could venture upon enterprises which required 
considerable sums of money, but the craftsmen continued for 
the most part to own their own tools and therefore to retain 
a certain measure of independence. They associated in gilds 
for mutual aid. 

It was the great inventions of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries which replaced the independent crafts of textile 
workers, smiths, and a multitude of other trades, by factories 
with machines driven by water or steam power. These dis- 
placed hand work, and compelled the advance of large sums 
of money for building factories, equipping them with machines, 
supplying them with raw materials, marketing goods, and 
paying wages of workmen. The system in which the capi- 
talist — that is, the man who can provide the necessary sums 
for factories, railroads, ships, and all other instruments of 
modern industry and commerce — is so important, is then 
very properly called capitalism. It may be contrasted, not 
only with the simpler systems of earlier times, but with a 
system such as that of socialism in which production is car- 
ried on more or less completely by society as organized in the 
Sta-te or otherwise. Russia is an example of a society which 
is very largely carrying on its manufactures through public 
ownership and direction as contrasted with private ownership 
and management. 

Two corner stones of capitalism are private property and 
freedom of enterprise. It is assumed that, barring violence 
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and certain kinds of fraud, a man is free to enter upon any 
kind of enterprise which he chooses, and to hold as his own 
whatever he may acquire. Both these “rights” are indeed 
subject to certain hmitations. He may not engage in an en- 
terprise which perils his neighbors, such as the manufacture 
of explosives, without due precaution, or require his em- 
ployees to operate dangerous machinery in unsanitary mines 
or factories, or engage in the sale of certain drugs, and in some 
countries, of alcoholic liquors, without government supervision, 
and as regards property he must pay taxes. Limitations of 
private enterprise and of property rights will be considered 
under a later head, but the general theory of capitalism is 
stated above. 

3. To insure that the system of private ownership with 
freedom of enterprise works for the general good, the reliance 
has been chiefly upon competition. This has been regarded 
as a sort of balance wheel which keeps wages, profits, and 
prices in a fair adjustment. It is supposed to secure just treat- 
ment of workmen, of owners, and of consumers. It is also 
supposed to stimulate the inventor and the manufacturer or 
trader to take the risks necessary for progress. If wages tend 
to be too low, competition between employers, it is held, 
will raise them. If profits under a monopoly or in any business 
are too great, other firms will be tempted to enter and thus 
reduce prices. If a manufacturer is too conservative in his 
policies, or is reluctant to abandon outworn machinery or 
processes, he will be forced by the competition of more pro- 
gressive firms to adopt new inventions and new methods, all 
of which will be for the public advantage in the long run. 
Capitalism therefore has seemed to many to provide a self- 
regulating principle which secures the best interests of all 
concerned, and needs no attention from the point of view of 
ethics except admiration and approval, and no interference 
by the government. 

In addition to the above, competition has seemed to be 
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especially adapted to bring out and strengthen qualities of 
independence of character and self-reliance. It seems to 
offer a fair field and no favors to every one. Instead of rely- 
ing upon personal favor of some one in power, or upon family 
prestige or inherited property, it seems to make the individ- 
uaFs own ability and efforts the test for success. It has been 
especially in favor in the United States, because it has seemed 
to be in accord with conditions in a relatively new country 
where family and inherited wealth count for less than in 
older societies. The ethical problems which have arisen in 
relation to competition are due largely to changes in con- 
ditions of industry or business which have either interfered 
with competition or have caused its failure to work as antici- 
pated. 

The system has, as it were, grown of itself, fed by the 
progress of invention, and the enormous increase in produc- 
tion attending this progress, rather than as a result of any 
definite plan. Nevertheless as the various phases and re- 
sults of the system have come to be clearly seen, its merits 
and demerits have been vigorously stated. It secures cer- 
tain kinds of liberty; does it, or can it, also secure justice? 
Is it in harmony with the political system of democracy? These 
questions may be conveniently considered in their ethical as- 
pects under two divisions: on the one hand the industrial 
process; on the other the business enterprise which owns and 
manages the industry, markets its products, and receives the 
profits or incurs the losses. 

§2. SOME ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY 

1. In the earlier years of the nineteenth century the textile 
industries were the first to take advantage of machines and 
the new power of steam. The great ethical problems were those 
of protecting the lives and health of workmen. In the lan- 
guage of the economist, Henry Clay, 
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“Competition, coupled with the defenseless condition of the 
workers, tended to make the worst conditions of employment 
into the standard conditions. The abandonment of sanitary con- 
ditions, hours of work, speed of work, exposure to risk of accident 
from machinery, and the age of the workers to the regulation of 
competition, made hells of mines and factories.” 

Child labor was used to a degree which now seems incredibly 
cruel. Factory legislation, first in England where factories 
began, much later in the United States, checked the worst 
of these processes. But there is little protection for chil- 
dren in certain of the United States; and it is only in very 
recent years that any provision has been made for adequate 
care of sufferers from industrial accidents through workmen's 
compensation acts. The courts prevailingly took the position 
that if a workman was of sound mind he assumed the risks 
of employment, and especially the risks due to the fault of 
his fellow workmen. The employer could not be held respon- 
sible unless he were in some way shown to be at fault, and 
the State itself assumed no responsibility except that of poor 
relief to individuals or families in extreme destitution. 

For the evils of industrial accidents and of child labor, 
and of excessively long hours for women, competition gave 
no remedy. As is stated by Henry Clay in the quotation 
above, it tended to increase rather than diminish these evils; 
for it tended to make the worst conditions of employment 
into the standard conditions. An employer who wished to 
maintain high standards of health and safety, and to pay good 
wages, was likely to fnid that a less scrupulous competitor 
could manufacture at a lower cost. It was therefore only 
by the intervention of the State that just conditions in in- 
dustry could be secured. The State could require standards 
of health and safety, insurance against accidents, and an age 
limit for the employment of children. 

This first ethical problem of responsibility for working con- 
ditions dangerous to health or to childhood may be said to 
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be decided in principle, however backward certain communi- 
ties and courts may be in its recognition. That the enormous 
profits of industry as a whole should disclaim any responsibility 
for the life and health of those whose labor makes them pos- 
sible is too outrageous a proposition to be publicly maintained. 
The labor ofiS.ce connected with the League of Nations is an 
important recognition of the wide acceptance among all 
peoples of the principle of social responsibility for conditions 
which competition tends to make worse instead of to improve. 

The problems which are most prominent at the present 
day are rather those of a subtler influence of the machine 
upon civilization, of security, and of the relations of workers 
and their organizations to owners and management, including 
the relations of wages to profits. 

2. The beginnings of machines in the most general sense 
are as old as civilization. But it is since the industrial revolu- 
tion, in which the new power of steam began to be applied 
through machines of rapidly increasing efificiency and com- 
plexity, that men have begun to speak of a ^^machine age.’^ 
Samuel Butler in his Erewhon imagined the machines as 
ultimately becoming all-powerful and ruling the men who 
had made them. Thorstein Veblen saw the machine as bring- 
ing about a division of society into two classes — those who 
work with machines, and those who do not. Machine-workers, 
he thought, tend to become mechanized in their habits of 
thought and thus to resemble the machines which they operate. 
Machines know nothing of good or bad, right or wrong, joy 
or pity. They are an embodiment of cause and effect, of 
force and its channels or modes of working. Men whose whole 
life is spent with machines tend to adopt similar concep- 
tions, as contrasted with those who deal with legal doctrines, 
or with money and buying and selling. The machine-workers 
are thus constantly molded by rigid and grim realities. The 
other classes deal with symbols and ideas that are more or 
less artificial and conventional. 
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The influence of machines in industry is reenforced by a 
trend in industrial management which has tended to substitute 
for older, closer, and more personal relationships between 
workmen and employers, a more distant and impersonal re- 
lationship between workmen and a corporation. The huge 
railroads, mines, factories of today are too vast to be owned 
and controlled, like the old-time stagecoach or loom, by a 
single individual. The United States Steel Corporation was 
the first to be capitalized at a billion dollars; but it is no longer 
alone in this class. General Motors, which manufactures va- 
rious patterns of automobiles, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, several railroads and banks have capi- 
tal in excess of a billion. 

The owners of such enormous properties are the stock- 
holders, but they seldom have any direct knowledge of the 
industry or share in its management. Management is in the 
hands of a board of directors who determine its general poli- 
cies, and trust the carrying out of these policies to an oper- 
ating staff. And when the property includes various mines, 
factories, and railway systems, scattered over the country, 
the central management entrusts local management to sub- 
ordinate officials. The effect is therefore to remove the work- 
men farther and farther from the owners, and to make the 
relationships so impersonal as to resemble the machines. 
A working class and a white-collar class have come to be 
recognized as divisions of modern society which have taken 
the place of the old-time divisions into landlord and tenant, or 
gentry and common-folk. When we add to the influence of 
the machine and the corporation the very obvious difference 
in wealth between the working class and the high executives 
or principal owners of modern industry, we have the basis for 
various ethical problems, some of which are on the way to 
a solution whereas others are far from that point. 

As regards the immediate effects of the machine upon 
those who tend it, another charge is that the monotony in 
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certain processes, and the nervous tension occasioned by 
the high speed or extreme heat or other strains, produce 
fatigue or exhaustion which deadens the mind or demands 
some form of exciting diversion, in place of the simpler forms 
of healthful recreation which really give rest and refreshment 
to body and mind. The restless and noisy forms of enter- 
tainment, the stimulation of vicious indulgence of passions in 
gambling and sex, the demand for alcoholic stimulants or 
narcotic drugs, have been attributed to the subtle influence 
of a machine civilization. 

Over against such evils, real or alleged, are set unquestioned 
advantages. The machines are doing the heavy drudgery. 
They have replaced the slave power of older civilizations. 
They have broken down the isolation between villages and 
nations, between regions and continents. They have in- 
creased enormously the total of available wealth, and have 
raised the general standard of comfort. Sir Joshua Stamp, 
the eminent English statistician, has computed that the level 
of goods and comfort available for the ordinary man has been 
increased four times by the industrial revolution. The actual 
number of people who are deadened in mind and body by 
machine operation is small in comparison with the proportion 
of society who were formerly deadened by long hours and 
laborious, heavy work. The working day for a great number 
has been cut in half. Leisure for various purposes has been 
made available. An automobile is owned by nearly every 
family in the United States. And one thing is certain, we 
cannot drop machinery to go back to the age of handicraft. 

What then is the ethical problem, and how can it be met? 
The problem is that of minimizing the bad effects, and of 
supplying positive values to replace those which have been 
lost. Under the first head fall such measures as those of re- 
stricting the hours of employment to prevent exhaustion or 
excessive fatigue. The further progress of invention in making 
it possible for machines to do some of the most monotonous 
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tasks is also not to be overlooked. But the most promising 
remedy for the mechanizing influence of the machine, and for 
its displacement of the old-time skill of the craftsman and 
pride in the workmanlike or artistic value of the product, 
is to be found in education. Education works at the problem 
from both ends — that of the producer and that of the con- 
sumer. Education, including training in art, enables the 
manager and his staff to design better garments, better fur- 
nishings, better automobiles, better houses. Education of the 
consumer fits him — or her, for it is in most cases the woman 
who buys — to appreciate and demand better products in 
all fields. 

3. One of the unsolved problems of capitalism is that of 
insuring measurable stability and security. Under feudal 
economy there might be a shortage of crops and consequent 
scarcity, but there was little chance for unemployment. Un- 
der machine industry and business management there are 
fairly regular cycles of prosperity, crisis, depression. In the 
periods of depression there are surpluses of food and manu- 
factured goods, but little money in the hands of buyers and 
small confidence in the future. Some depressions may be due 
to wars. Civilization, however secure, could scarcely sacrifice 
13,000,000 men and throw billions of dollars — three hundred 
or more according to some estimates — into war without suf- 
fering, especially when it continues to keep millions under arms 
and to expend billions for armament yearly. But many pan- 
ics and depressions occur which are not traceable to wars. 
They seem rather to result from production with no plan 
except that of making a profit, and to a reckless speculation 
based on inflated expectation of future profits and their capi- 
talization. The single-minded pursuit of profit, combined 
with lack of any far-reaching plans for stabilizing industry, 
is all that business has thus far been able to offer, and this 
affords little hope for anything better in the future. 

The situation is aggravated by the resistance of business 
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and the Federal government to any attempt to deal with un- 
employment as a national rather than as a local problem. 
No doubt economy of administration and greater local respon- 
sibility are secured. But the effects upon character of making 
every community look out for its own burdens with no cen- 
tral coordinating agency are deplorable. Each city endeavors 
to keep its expenditures as low as possible. It fears to get 
a reputation for generosity lest it be flooded with applicants 
for aid. It naturally tends to limit relief to residents, and to 
a single meal or night's lodging for others. ''The next freight 
train out leaves in an hour. Don’t let me see you after it 
has gone,” is quoted as a typical warning of the police. So 
the stream drifts or is driven from city to city, old, middle- 
aged, and boys. It is not a good training school for the 
young. 

Those who do not drift about are little better off. To be 
idle day after day, month after month, is calculated to dis- 
courage the young who need the educative and stabilizing 
influence of regular employment. For the older worker who 
has a family dependent on his earnings it presents, at least 
for the more self-respecting, a desperate alternative. He must 
suffer himself and see his family suffer, or seek relief from 
public agencies or private charity. Charity seems a gracious 
help when flood, fire, earthquake, or pestilence comes as a 
calamity that could not have been anticipated, but to resort 
to charity to remedy a situation which ought to be prevented 
by the economic system is a confession of weakness. For 
charity places the burden not on those who are able, nor on 
those who have profited most from previous prosperity, but 
on those who are willing. Such a method of dealing with a 
situation is not efficient, to say nothing as to justice. To a 
greater degree than in previous depressions leaders in govern- 
ment and business are now ^ recognizing the responsibility of the 

^ This paragraph was written in the period of depression which followed the 
crash of 1929, and which still continues in 1932. 
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community. But it is doubtful whether there will be any escape 
from the cycle so long as business and industry are left to 
the unlimited control of the profit motive. 

It is not so much a question of who is to blame, as it is 
of what we propose to do about it. Business wishes to be let 
alone by government, but at the same time it virtually ad- 
mits that it has no plan, except to make as large profits as 
possible in times of prosperity, and when depression comes to 
throw the burdens of unemployment upon charity. 

The public has thus far been content to deal with the situa- 
tion as a local matter. But a situation in which six millions 
out of fifty are unemployed is not a local matter. To treat it 
as such is to prevent national consideration of the problem 
and adequate plans for dealing with the whole conduct of 
industry. 

The dilemmas would be ironic if they were not tragic. 
The Public says to Business, You are managing industry, 
why don’t you plan intelligently instead of by rule of thumb? ” 
Business answers, ‘^We have to compete. The Government 
will not permit planning on a national scale; it calls this an 
agreement in restraint of trade and threatens prosecution.” 
The Public then asks, '' If Business cannot be trusted to con- 
sider the public welfare unless it is forced to compete, and 
if competition prevents Business from intelligent planning 
on a national scale, why does not the Government plan?” 
But both Business and Government are aghast at such an 
idea. It would contradict the fundamental policy of American 
Individualism which we have inherited from the eighteenth 
century. Then the Public asks once more, ‘^At least if we 
can do nothing to prevent unemployment can we not look 
at the problem of relief nationally?” But the answer is: 
^‘Relief is under our system of government a local problem. 
It would be calamitous if we should deal with it as we deal 
with war, or floods, on a national scale.” We must stick to 
the eighteenth century at all costs 1 
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CHAPTER XIX 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND THE 
LABOR UNION 

§ 1 . CONPLICTING INTERESTS OP EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYED 

1. The industrial revolution has brought a division between 
classes of employers and employed, and a number of conflicts 
between their respective interests. Doubtless both classes 
have a common interest in the prosperity of industry, yet 
there are several fundamental causes of conflicting interests 
which give rise to moral problems. 

Class division is very old. In earlier times it arose largely 
from conquest of one group by another. The defeated group 
might become serfs or villeins; the ruling class was free. In 
England after the Norman conquest the survey recorded in 
Domesday Book showed that the unfree were greatly in 
excess of the free. In the following centuries the villein class 
disappeared. Farmers and farm laborers who worked for 
wages carried on agriculture; independent traders and crafts- 
men carried on trade and industry. But the industrial revolu- 
tion brought back in a new form a distinction between those 
who owned factories and tools, and directed work, on the 
one side, and those who performed assigned tasks for wages, 
on the other- As the revolution has developed through suc- 
cessive stages, there have been shifts in the particular con- 
flicts; in certain respects employers have gained in strength, 
in others the employed have improved their conditions. But 
certain conflicts of interest are due, not to any desire on the 
part of either employer or employed to take an unfair ad- 
vantage, but rather to the complexity of the question, what 
is fair? and to the system of bargaining. What are the con- 
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flicting interests which divide the community sharply at times 
of special stress? We select five: 

(1) The division of the income from the industry; how much 
to wages, how much to profits? 

(2) When work is paid by the hour or day, what is a fair 
(or honest) pace or rate of speed? What justification, if any, 
for restriction of output? 

(3) Which party shall control working conditions? Shall 
shop-rules, and other necessary regulation be determined ab- 
solutely by employer, or should there be citizenship in indus- 
try as well as in government? 

(4) Which shall bear the risks of industry? the risks of 
accident? of unemployment? of premature old age? of disease? 

(5) Since all four of the above conflicts are bound to be 
decided, under the system of competition, in favor of the party 
that holds superior bargaining power, each party will seek 
to strengthen itself by (1) Organization, massing of forces; 
(2) Political alliance, either through legislation, or the courts, 
or by electing friends to ofi&ce, or by forming a political party. 
A further factor in bargaining power is the degree to which 
invention and the macMne lessen the requirement of trained 
skiU on the workman’s part. If a worker can be taught in a 
day, the old-time worker’s asset of skill acquired by years of 
experience is lost. 

Moral considerations appear when we ask, Is it possible 
to introduce reason and justice into the settlement of these 
conflicts, or must they be decided solely by force, and the 
preponderance of power? 

2. The impersonal character of the relation between employer 
and employed, while it clarifies certain issues by freeing them 
from personal ties, sharpens the conflicts. Many problems have 
their roots in stresses between older policies for carrying on 
industry, and new methods of machine production and cor- 
poration ownership and management. The older policies were 
based on personal as well as upon employment relations. They 
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were suited to a stage of industry when an employer was him- 
self a worker in the industry, had journeymen and appren- 
tices in his employ, knew them intimately, shared the work 
with them, needed their labor as they needed his wages, 
and would not be shocked if his son should marry a daughter 
of one of the workmen, or conversely if his daughter should 
marry one of the young workmen who might then aspire to 
a share in the business. Under those conditions the workman 
was very nearly upon the same financial and social level as 
the employer. On the one hand he was fairly able to look 
out for himself; on the other the personal relations made it 
natural for the employer to deal with the workman as a co- 
worker rather than as either an inferior or merely as a “hand 
— ^No. 12,376 on the pay roll. 

Contrast the present situation. From the very necessities 
of machine industry, mass production, and huge factories 
or other plants, the most effective methods and agencies of 
production are enormous corporations controlling millions or 
even billions of capital and employing thousands of laborers. 
The gap between employer and workman is financial, edu- 
cational, and social. They live in distinct districts, have 
different schools, are frequently from different races, and sel- 
dom intermarry. The bargaining power of an individual 
workman when set over against that of a million dollar cor- 
poration is practically zero. The personal claim for considera- 
tion in case of illness, accident, debt, or other contingency, is 
also nearly zero. The limit of the impersonal and detached 
character of modern industrial relations is perhaps the doc- 
trine that labor is a commodity. No doubt it is — ^like raw 
materials, rent, and interest— one of the factors to be reck- 
oned with in determining the cost of production. No doubt 
wages like other factors are subject to market conditions. 
But to the mind of the worker the implication goes further. It 
signifies that labor may be bought in the cheapest market irre- 
spective of long and faithful service, that it may be scrapped 
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when the worker is past his period of maximum speed, that 
in any business depression workmen may be laid off or 
discharged without regard to the possibility of finding other 
employment. Even if individual employers may regret 
such extreme measures, competition of other firms less 
scrupulous, and the demands of absentee owners for divi- 
dends, leave no alternative. It may appear to be an empty 
gesture to enact, as in Section Six of the Clayton Act of 1914, 
'^that the labor of a human being is not a commodity or ar- 
ticle of commerce,'’ yet the sentiment of protest behind it has 
its roots in hard facts. 

§ 2. BARGAINING POWER DETERMINES 

1. Under older conditions it seemed easier to estimate 
what might be regarded as a fair wage. Older industry was on 
a comparatively individual basis of production. When the 
wheelwright made a wagon or the cobbler a shoe, or a tailor 
a suit it was comparatively easy to figure his cost of materials 
and the time spent in making the product. It was not impos- 
sible to reach some estimate of a fair price based on these 
factors. “It took me two days and I ought to have four dol- 
lars,” was a common enough formula even within the memory 
of some now living. But modern enterprise has become co- 
operative instead of individual. It brings together hundreds 
or thousands to make the different parts of the tool, the shoe, 
or the clothing. It takes advantage of a long series of inven- 
tions and discoveries. It maintains an extensive selling de- 
partment. Its prices are necessarily fixed, not by a calcula- 
tion of the proper return for the worker’s time, but upon the 
market or, in the case of transportation, upon “what the 
trafl&c will bear.” The cooperative process, combined with 
the enormous efficiency of power-driven machinery, provides 
in ordinarily prosperous times a highly profitable enterprise. 

Who is entitled to the surplus? Evidently three main claims 
may be put forward — ^that of the owner-employer, that of 
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the workman, and that of the general public: profits, wages, 
lower prices to consumers. The older theory considered that 
competition would be the fairest way to adjust these claims, 
but it is obvious that in the actual adjustment much will 
depend upon which of the three is in the stronger strategic 
position. And thus far the owner-employer has usually been 
in this stronger position. Nor has he been slow to strengthen 
it at vulnerable points. To avoid too severe competition he 
has sought to gain control of natural resources, to prevent by 
protective tariff foreign competition, to combine forces with 
competitors, to gain legal protection for a minimum return 
upon invested capital, and especially, as will be brought 
out later, to have his capital investment measured for this 
purpose not by what actually has been put into it but by its 
income producing capacity. The enormous fortunes built up 
in America and Western Europe have been acquired largely 
by the employer-owner class. The consumer may benefit to 
some extent; and wages have slowly risen in the period since 
the War, although there was a period from 1900 to 1914 dur- 
ing which no gain in wages was made. But on the whole the 
immense gains made by modern industrial processes, includ- 
ing those due to science, to invention, and to education, have 
gone to the owner-employer group. 

2. What is a fair pace or day’s work? Two systems are in 
use for reckoning the adjustment of wages to work: piece- 
work, and work by the hour or day, or by some longer 
period. On the piece-work plan the conflict of interest en- 
ters in fixing the price to be paid per piece. On the day- 
wage plan, since the wage is fixed, the conflict appears in 
the question, How much work shall be given in return? 
Even in piece-work the question of pace or speed enters, for 
the workman may calculate that if he works too fast and 
thereby earns what may seem a high wage, the price per piece 
will be reduced. Under older conditions, when the employer 
worked side by side with the other workmen it was easier to 
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set a pace. But under present conditions this question, 

like that of wages, depends for its answer largely upon the 
market, i.e., upon supply and demand. At least the workman 
is likely to look at it from this point of view, whereas the em- 
ployer is likely to hold to the older conception of an honest 
day^s work. 

Limitation of output is of course a well-recognized and 
fundamental principle of business management. To make 
more goods than can be sold at a profit is to invite loss, if not 
disaster. The universally recognized and legitimate method 
of maintaining prices is to limit the output to what can be 
sold at a price which will yield a profit. The labor union has 
adopted a similar policy from motives which illustrate the 
difference between the psychology of business and that of 
labor. The laborer feels that in his case, as in that of the em- 
ployer, the value of his labor depends on supply and demand. 
If he supplies too much he diminishes to some extent the de- 
mand. With a vagi e fear, especially in seasonal occupations, 
that there may not be work enough to last he hesitates to 
“work himself out of his job.” This attitude is reenforced by 
a motive based on the welfare of his feUow workmen, namely, 
reluctance to set too swift a pace which may result in lowering 
the rate of wages for piece-work, or in making excessive de- 
mands upon the pace of others, or still further in diminishing 
the amount of work available for others. The constant tend- 
ency of invention and scientific management is to displace 
laborers. The workman sees this process continually going on, 
as inventions increase. It is liable at any time to deprive him 
or his fellows of the job which means perhaps the investment 
. of his total training and experience. He has no contract which 
insures him against dismissal at any moment when the con- 
tingencies of business and industry make it prudent for the 
employer to reduce expenses. Why then should he not adopt 
the policy of sound business management and limit output? 
But such a policy is not accepted as reasonable either by 
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the employer or by the ^'general public.” The employer argues, 

pay a fair wage and have right to a full day’s work.” The 
welfare of industry demands a constant effort to produce 
goods at low prices, and thereby to extend the market by 
placing goods within the means of larger and larger numbers 
of consumers. One way of doing this is by improvements in 
machinery and management. The other way is by increasing 
the efficiency of labor. It is only as these two factors are com- 
bined that industry can prosper, and employment be stabi- 
lized. The general public is naturally interested in low prices 
for the goods which it must buy. It is therefore inclined 
to agree with the employer’s point of view rather than with 
that of the union. 

It is frequently supposed that restriction of output is ex- 
clusively a union device and policy. It is true that certain 
unions, notably in the building trades, have insisted upon fix- 
ing a maximum output as a standard, and have thus made a 
definite claim for a standard of production to match a stand- 
ard of wages. But a recent investigation has shown that the 
practice of restriction is by no means confined to organized 
labor. The same motives assert themselves with unorgan- 
ized workmen. The practice appears to be general. The 
answer is to be sought, as in the wage question, in measures 
to render the bargaining clear in its provisions and standards, 
and fair in its terms, and this, as will be seen later, means a 
more nearly equal bargaining power. 

3. Who shall make working rules and regulate shop condi- 
tions, management, or workmen? Perhaps this question has 
been more bitterly debated than the two preceding questions. 
This, too, results from the changes introduced by the indus- 
trial revolution. For under older conditions the craft-gild 
determined many matters and the master who determined 
others was himself also a workman. Under present large-scale 
production in which ten thousand or a hundred thousand 
workmen may be employed by a single firm, the separation of 
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management from workmen is inevitable. The plan by which 
the management makes rules and directs aU details of shop 
conditions has seemed equally inevitable to many employers. 
On railroads the safety of the traveling public is an additional 
ground for concentrating authority in the body which is sure 
to be held responsible for accidents. In some cases the employer 
has built up the industry largely by his own efforts. He re- 
gards it quite naturally as “his business.’’ And there is the 
general human trait of reluctance to yield power once exer- 
cised. Many firms have been willing to grant increases of 
wages to a point as high as competition with other firms would 
admit, but have preferred to do this under the pressure of 
supply and demand, or from their own free will, rather than 
to admit the union to a voice in shop management. Similarly 
many firms have found it good policy to reduce excessive 
hours of labor, to introduce protective devices against dan- 
gerous machinery, and to inculcate the maxim, “ Safety First,” 
but have been reluctant to accept these same policies when 
proposed by a labor union. On the other side, the laborer is 
also human. He likes to have some say about the rules under 
which he spends the larger part of his day. Moreover, he 
lives in a democratic age and in a more or less democratic 
country. If citizenship is a good principle in political life, 
is there no application for it in industry? To be hired and 
fired at the will of a superior official, is not made more agree- 
able by the statement that market conditions require a re- 
duction of the force. To be subject to the whims of a foreman 
or to impersonal authority seems to lessen not only his security 
but his self-respect. He probably has never read Aristotle’s 
classification of mankind into the two classes of those fitted 
by nature to direct, and those fit only to obey the directions 
of others, but he rebels at Aristotle’s conclusion that some men 
are “natural slaves.” 

4. Which shall hear the risks of industry? We have already 
mentioned tlie risks of accident and unemployment, especially 
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unemployment of the seasonal or cyclical type. There is 
also the unemployment which confronts the workman in ah 
kinds of industry but particularly in machine industry, namely, 
that due to advancing age. Maximum speed is reached early 
in life in manual operations; the man of forty who finds him- 
self out of work has a serious problem before him. Under 
older conditions personal feeling might prevent the discharge 
of one who had passed his age of greatest efSciency. Many 
employers have recognized the situation by a system of re- 
tiring allowances, but a corporation established for profit is 
under pressure to keep expenses down and labor eflBicient. 
And yet, what can be more disheartening than the fear of 
dismissal in middle life with the attendant difficulty — or 
impossibility — of securing another job? 

§ 3. HOW CAN BARGAINING POWER BE KEPT EQUAL? 

Under the system of private property, contract, prices 
governed by the market, and free competition, the out- 
come of each of the four conflicts is usually decided largely 
by the respective bargaining powers of the parties, that is, 
of owner-employer and of workmen. All the influences 
of humaneness and instinct of workmanship which enter 
into the dealings of the parties are liable under pressure to 
3deld to considerations of a seemingly more urgent character. 
Profits and the maintenance of business standing, on one side, 
a standard of living and of security, on the other, may drive 
both parties into positions where self-defense seems to be the 
first law of nature. The firmest protection against injustice 
under a capitalistic system is to be sought first of all in keeping 
the conditions of bargaining such that the two parties shall 
be as nearly equal as possible in bargaining power. As in 
military operations, three sources of strength are (1) organi- 
zation, (2) equipment and (3) allies. 

1. In organization the employing side has taken and held 
a strong advantage. The business corporation not only com- 
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bines the wealth and resources of thousands and even hundreds 
of thousands of individuals, but it is given immortality by 
law. As a corporate person it enjoys the protection of the 
government in the rights of property, and yet it cannot be 
imprisoned if it defies the law. It is so advantageous a plan 
for the conduct of great enterprise that it is displacing indi- 
vidual ownership. More than twenty corporations in America 
have assets of over one billion each. Some of these are banks 
and insurance companies which employ chiefly salaried and 
clerical personnel; others such as the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and the railroads employ all grades. The United 
States Steel Corporation has employed at times 250,000 men. 
A recent study states that two hundred large corporations con- 
trolled in 1927 almost half the corporate wealth of the country 
and more than half of the industry. The figures are signifi- 
cant for several purposes, but just now they force the question, 
How can the laborer possibly stand upon a platform of equality 
in dealing with a billion dollar corporation? As if such enor- 
mous power were not enough, there are also associations of 
manufacturers engaged in the same line of production, and 
if necessary they can usually be relied upon to give moral 
support and perhaps material support to a fellow mem- 
ber. 

Confronted with such huge combinations of capital, work- 
men have believed that their only hope of equal bargaining 
power is in meeting organization with organization. If all 
workmen in a plant, and still more if all workmen in the 
same kind of production, unite they will be less at a disad- 
vantage, although, even so, the corporation usually has a 
strategic advantage in that it can afford to wait, whereas 
the workman ordinarily cannot. The corporation may lose 
profits by waiting to conclude a bargain, but the workman out 
of a job is soon at the end of his resources. Some labor unions 
seek to include all the workers in a given plant or industry, 
others limit their membership to the skilled workmen. The 
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American Federation is a federation of organizations of skilled 
trades. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers includes all 
operatives in the making of men’s clothing. The Railway 
Brotherhoods include in four groups engineers, firemen, train- 
men, and conductors. In the earlier history of unionism strikes 
were the frequent resort. When a strike seemed to be losing 
there was not infrequently violence. Some employers have 
not scrupled to introduce spies into the union ranks, whose 
mission is to provoke violence in order to alienate public 
favor from the union. Such methods of industrial war are 
not, however, likely to continue as unions succeed in securing 
strong Organizations and employers become more reason- 
able. The Railway Brotherhoods seldom strike, and the man- 
agements negotiate with them on a basis of mutual respect. 
The Amalgamated Clothing Workers have agreements with 
clothing manufacturers in the larger cities which provide for 
permanent arbitration boards, to the end that “reason may 
take the place of force.” In England the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining is general; in the United States only a mi- 
nority of workmen are organized. The rest may or may not 
receive approximately the same wage as that of union labor; 
their working conditions may or may not be good; this will 
depend largely upon the attitude of the management and the 
prosperity of the industry. But it may easily be a question of 
“Take it or leave it. If you don’t like my terms, go.” Some 
large firms which are unwilling to bargain with a union have 
sought to organize “company unions” which afford oppor- 
tunity for discussion of wages and grievances with represent- 
atives of the management. 

2. A second factor in bargaining power is what may be called 
the equipment of the parties. The employer’s great weapon — 
to use the military parallel — ^is the machine. The workman’s 
greatest asset was his skill. An all-round workman — car- 
penter, smith, mason, tailor, weaver — could not be trained 
in a day. Experience increased his competence. He could 
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not be easily replaced by a casual and ignorant applicant for 
a job. Machinery brings about the splitting-up of such a 
task as making a coat or shoe or tool into a number of dis- 
tinct steps, each performed by a machine. To learn to tend 
these machines requires various periods of time, but seldom 
if ever does it require anywhere nearly as much time as to 
learn the whole craft; and many machines require in the 
operator neither intelligence nor skill. Under these conditions 
the strongest asset and source of security which the old- 
time workman possessed tends to become less and less. How 
can he bargain on equal terms when he not only must deal with 
a vast corporation, but has less protection through the very 
mechanism of modern industry? So far as equality in bar- 
gaining power is dependent on equipment, the balance is 
hopelessly weighted against the workman. 

3. Neither side is content to rely solely on its own strength. 
Each seeks aid from the government in securing its ends. The 
employer seeks protection for his property; the workman seeks 
protection for his life, health, and safety, and for prevention 
from competition by child labor and unlimited immigration. 
The workman has sought help from legislatures, and these 
have responded with child-labor laws, and employers’ liability 
laws. Workmen have joined forces with other groups to se- 
cure from Congress restriction of immigration. Limitation 
of the hours of emplo 5 rment for women, and in certain occupa- 
tions, such as work in mines and smelters, for men has been 
enacted into law and upheld by the courts as a proper exer- 
cise of the so-called “police power.” Limitation of hours for 
men where the danger to health is not so evident has been 
declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The employer has relied for help chiefly upon the courts. 
For what he seeks is defense of property, and since the courts 
have held that the rights secured by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution include the right to maintain a 
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business as a going concern without molestation he is pro- 
tected by the law from any action by a union which interferes 
with his business. 

Law is usually more backward than public opinion. Es- 
pecially is this true of the decisions of the courts, because these 
are based in part upon custom which in turn reflects past 
opinion and past habits of thought. In both English and Amer- 
ican law, the tradition has been that of individual rights 
with assumed equality of bargaining power. Monopolies, 
i.e., special privileges given by grants of king or Parliament, 
were indeed jealously watched. But no differences arising 
from wealth or poverty were taken into account. It was, 
however, also in the tradition that what might be lawful 
for one person might be unlawful if done by a group; for in 
the latter case it might fall under the conception of a conspir- 
acy. The individual laborer in dealing with the corporation 
may be, in actual bargaining power, in the ratio of one to 
a million. The court refuses to recognize the facts, and finds 
it more in accordance with the principles of American life 
to regard every person as equal to every other person. Fur- 
ther, when the individuals in a union try to bring combined 
strength, the corporation is treated as a single person al- 
though it consists of many owners. It is therefore entitled to 
all the economic standing of a single person, and according 
to the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
cannot be deprived of its property by any state without “due 
process of law.’^ For their resistance to trade unions certain 
employers have adopted the policy of the “open shop,’’ mean- 
ing by this that no one belonging to a union will be employed. 
Believing that it is lawful for workmen to unite, and that this 
affords a means to give them a measure of equality in bar- 
gaining power with the great corporations, both Congress 
and the state of Kansas passed laws forbidding the discharge 
of workmen, or refusal to hire workmen, because of mem- 
bership in a union. But the United States Supreme Court 
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in each case declared such a law to be unconstitu- 
tional.^ 

In the Adair case the decision of the court, as formulated 
by Justice Harlan states clearly the legal theory that employer 
and employee have equal rights: 

'^The right of a person to sell his labor upon such terms as he 
deems proper, is in its essence, the same as the right of the pur- 
chaser of labor to prescribe the conditions upon which he will ac- 
cept such labor from the person offering to sell it. So the right of 
the employee to quit the service of the employer, for whatever 
reason, is the same as the right of the employer, for whatever 
reason, to dispense with the services of such employee. . . . In aU 
such particulars the employer and the employee have equality of 
right, and any legislation that disturbs that equality is an arbitrary 
interference with the liberty of contract, which no government can 
legally justify in a free land.’’ 

This statement excludes from consideration all questions of 
actual equality as regards bargaining power between the great 
railway and the individual laborer. In the decision upon the 
Kansas law, Justice Pitney, speaking for the majority of the 
court, noted the actual inequality, but held frankly that we 
cannot have freedom of contract and private property with- 
out having also inequality. And apparently he regards it not 
only difficult but legally unjustified for the courts to recognize 
any attempt to compensate such inequality by protecting the 
right of workingmen to combine. The Kansas state court had 
previously upheld the law which made it unlawful ‘'to coerce, 
require, demand or influence any person not to join or become 
or remain a member of any labor organization or association, 
as a condition of, securing employment.” The Kansas court 
said, "the employees as a rule are not financially able to be 
as independent in making contracts for the sale of their labor 
as are employers in making contracts of purchase thereof.” 
But Justice Pitney said in reply; 

1 Adair v. U. S., 208 U. S. 161 (1908); Coppage v, Kansas, 236 U. S. 1 (1915). 
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‘^No doubt, wherever the right of private property exists, there 
must and will be inequalities of fortune; and thus it naturally 
happens that parties negotiating about a contract are not equally 
unhampered by circumstances. . . . Since it is self-evident that, 
unless all things are held in common, some persons must have more 
property than others, it is from the nature of things impossible to 
uphold freedom of contract and the right of private property 
without at the same time recognizing as legitimate those inequalities 
of fortune that are the necessary result of the exercise of those 
rights.” ^ 

There are two principles at stake in both the Adair case 
and the Coppage case: in the first place, whether the courts 
can recognize economic inequality as something which jus- 
tifies public interference with contracts, as they have for a long 
time recognized physical force, or threats, or undue influence 
of some superior, as constituting a proper ground for such in- 
terference; and, in the second place, whether some public 
purpose is clearly discernible in such a measure as the Kansas 
law, in as much as laws forbidding employment in dangerous 
occupations, e.g., mines and smelters, have been upeld in 
a previous leading case.^ 

On both points it was possible, so far as legal precedents 
were concerned, to decide either for or against the law in 
question, as is evidenced by the fact that the dissenting opin- 
ion in Coppage v. Kansas was signed by three justices of 
the Court whose learning in the law cannot be questioned 
(Day, Holmes, and Hughes). The issue was not one of law 
but of public policy and justice in the broad sense. On the 
side of the majority it may fairly be said that, if economic 
inequality were recognized as having coercive power, many 
contracts would be rendered uncertain; for it is frequently 
possible for debtor or creditor, merchant or manufacturer, as 
well as for the laborer, to find himself under such financial 

• ^ These cases are discussed in Commons, Legal Foundations of Capitalism, 
288-297; see also Cook, 27 Yale Law Journal, 779 (1918) and Powell, 33 
Political Science Quarterly, 396 (1918). 

2 Holden i>. Hardy, 169 U. S, 366 (1898). 
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stress as leads to contracts which he would not make if he 
could wait for a more favorable time, and the courts are there- 
fore reluctant to make a decision which might involve such 
possibilities of indefinite voiding of contracts. On the other 
hand the court in Holden v. Hardy had very definitely recog- 
nized that new conditions might arise in the development of in- 
dustry which would call for the protection of the weaker party 
by the State. Shall such protection be extended to the labor- 
er’s wage contract as well as to his health? Those who adhere 
to one type of public policy — and to a conception of justice 
which implies the maxim, Hands Off ! Let the strongest win ! ” 
(barring violence and fraud) — decide against the laws in ques- 
tion; those who have a conception of public policy of a dif- 
ferent type, such as is implied in the term, commonwealth, 
and regard justice as involving not only formal freedom but 
protection against such inequality as involves real coercion, 
decide to uphold the law. 

And as regards the second point, the majority of the court 
recognize no public purpose in a trade union which would 
justify the government in protecting it, whereas in the case 
of protection for health and morals the right of the State 
had a clear precedent in its favor. On the other hand it may 
be urged that if it is regarded as lawful for workmen to as- 
sociate in order to improve their conditions, it is only logical 
to prevent action by corporations designed to destroy such 
associations. Undoubtedly earlier conditions of business and 
industry made policies of individuahsm, of “ let-alone,” seem 
not only wise but just. The spirit of the frontier, and the 
approximate economic equality of the people of the United 
States in the earlier years, fixed such policies firmly in legal 
attitude and precedent. The ethical question turns thus on 
how far the changed conditions require a different conception. 

The question of economic inequality receives further treat- 
ment in the so-called Hitehman case.^ In this case the mat- 

1 Hitchman Coal and Coke Co. v. Mitchell, 245 U. S. 229 (1917). 
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ter at issue was not a statute passed by a legislature but an 
injunction forbidding a union and its agents from persuading 
employees of a coal company to join a union^ as a step toward 
unionizing the mines. It appeared that aU employees of the 
company were required as a condition of emplo 3 niient to 
agree not to belong to a union while working for the company. 
The injunction forbade the labor union to interfere with such 
contracts. Injunctions are issued by the court to prevent some 
damage to property for which there would be no adequate legal 
remedy in an ordinary suit. For example, to use Justice Taft’s 
illustration, if a man attempts to cut down a tree to which I 
claim ownership it will give me little or no satisfaction to 
collect damages after the tree has been cut down. I want the 
tree, and no damages will replace it. Hence it is the part of 
equity to prevent the cutting of the tree until it is determined 
whose tree it is. In this case the court held that the company 
was entitled to the good will of its employees, and the minority 
(Brandeis, Holmes, and Clarke) held that the effort of the 
union to persuade employees of the company was reason- 
able effort to improve the condition of workingmen engaged 
in the industry by strengthening their bargaining power 
through unions, and extending the field of union power.” 
The majority opinion reenforced the argument for the right of 
good will by the old law of master and servant: “The plain- 
tiff was and is entitled to the good will of its employees, pre- 
cisely as the merchant is entitled to the good will of his cus- 
tomers. . . . The right of action for persuading an employee 
to leave his employer is universally recognized.” This appears 
to be in many respects the severest ruling since the days when 
all unions were treated as conspiracies. If any company can 
prevent any union of its employees by the simple method of 
requiring a contract, and then can summon to its support 
all the forces of government under a legal process which makes 
the judge who issues the injunction the authority to decide 
upon its alleged violations, and to punish all violators for 
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contempt of court, what remains of the alleged lawfulness 
of associations for mutual benefit? This is apparently re- 
duced to an ironical mockery. It amounts to sa3dng, “Or- 
ganize if you dare!” The contract which the injunction sup- 
ports has been called by union sympathizers a “yellow dog 
contract.” It is certainly one-sided. The company is sup- 
posed to offer a job; the employee to agree not to belong to 
a union. But the company is under no obligation to continue 
to employ the laborer for as long as he stays out of the union. 
It is under no obligation to employ him for more than a single 
day. The consideration offered, namely, that of a job, may 
be canceled at any time at the whim of a foreman, or by con- 
ditions in the market over which the workman has no control, 
or by the illness of the employee. If there was ever a case of 
“Heads I win; tails you lose,” this may fairly claim to be the 
outstanding example. With the forces of the law so heavily 
against them, it is small wonder that labor unions have not been 
more successful in the United States. It is not surprising that 
laboring men have great distrust of the courts, and believe that 
their point of view has little chance of receiving fair treatment. 

One reason for the unfavorable situation of the laborer 
before the law is that whereas the employer can stand upon 
the well-recognized rights of property, the workman's inter- 
est is in securing and maintaining a standard of living. 

The law does not recognize that the workman has any 
legal claim to a standard of living. It holds that if there is 
no physical coercion every one has an equal chance; and that 
justice consists in just this. The workman feels the pressure 
of supporting a family, and perhaps compares his lot with 
that of others more favored; he feels justified in bringing all 
pressure possible upon the employer. Those who would take 
his place he calls “scabs,” and regards them as traitors to 
their fellows. The public sides sometimes with one party, 
sometimes with the other. It is likely to sympathize with 
workmen as against a great corporation, unless the strike 
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causes serious inconvenience not only to the employer but to 
the public itself, as, for example, when a railroad is forced 
to cease from running trains. 

When the alternative for the workman is between a job on 
his employer’s conditions, on the one hand; and no job, which 
spells starvation, on the other, his ^'freedom” does not seem 
to be of great value. Of course the theory of competition is 
that different employers will be competing for the services of 
the workman, and this will insure good wages. In highly 
prosperous times this has a measure of truth. But when in 
accordance with modern tendencies various competing firms 
in a given type of industry combine, competition is reduced 
to a minimum; and when times are not prosperous the com- 
petition is all for jobs and not for the services of workmen. 

Attempts to prevent wages from sinking below what is 
necessary for support have been made in the form of minimum 
wage laws. These have usually applied to women’s wages 
only, although Congress in the so-called Adamson law in- 
directly legislated regarding wages for railroad employees, in 
that it declared the regular day to be of eight hours — thereby 
implying that overtime might be subject to a higher rate. 
Massachusetts has a law providing that wage boards may be 
appointed to consider whether wages paid to women in a given 
industry are sufficient. A law was passed by Congress fixing 
a minimum wage for women in the District of Columbia, but 
this was held by the Supreme Court to be unconstitutional.^ 

It is generally recognized that when two nations are at war 
it is very difficult to obtain an impartial view of their respective 
merits in the case. The same is true when employer and work- 
man become engaged in bitter strife. Each is likely to resort 
to measures which are unwise if nothing worse. Instead of 
attempting the difficult task of estimating which is more in 
the right or wrong, it is more hopeful to consider what may 
be done to prevent confficts — and thus to substitute reason 

^ Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 162 U. S. 525. 
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for force, cooperation for conflict. That this is not impossible 
is evident from the record of many great industries, such as 
that of the Railway Brotherhoods and the men’s clothing 
industry. The principle of collective bargaining is recognized. 
Readjustments are made from time to time in hours and 
wages. The men enjoy a relative security. In the men’s cloth- 
ing industry differences are referred to a permanent board of 
arbitration which makes a record of its decisions. It thus 
gradually establishes principles of justice which recognize the 
interests of both parties to an extent to which the courts 
have not yet gone. Many other firms which have not accepted 
the principle of collective bargaining have organized systems 
of employee representation or ^^works councils.” Such sys- 
tems have had the advantage from the employer’s point of 
view of not involving negotiations with outsiders not in the 
employ of the firm concerned. At the same time they afford 
a method by which grievances may be redressed and condi- 
tions improved. The moral questions involved in the relations 
hinge largely upon whether under the theory of ^Tree bar- 
gaining” justice is possible. If the theory is to be retained, 
is it possible to make the bargaining really free unless there is 
approximate equality in bargaining power? Is there any way 
to secure such equality except by organization of workmen to 
conduct collective bargaining? If we admit that justice cannot 
be secured under the system of free bargaining, we must con- 
sider what the alternatives would be. But this involves the 
whole economic and political system. It is a serious indict- 
ment of a system if it does not secure justice, as well as liberty, 
or if it cannot be so modified as to permit justice. 
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CHAPTER XX 


MORAL PROBLEMS OF BUSUSTESS 

In this chapter we consider certain moral problems con- 
nected with the other half of our productive process, namely, 
with the business side. 

§ 1 . THE PROEIT MOTIVE 

Industry is the making and distributing and in general the 
providing of goods. Business has to do with the management 
and financing of industry. Its primary purpose is profits. 
The theory of capitalism is that this motive will secure the 
greatest efiiciency in business and therefore the greatest pro- 
duction, that it will secure the production of the kind of goods 
which society most needs and wants, and thus will secure 
the greatest welfare of all in the long run. The theory as 
formulated by Adam Smith presupposed that if each seeks 
his own advantage he will necessarily prefer that employment 
which is most advantageous to society. 

^'The individual neither intends to promote the public interest 
nor knows how much he is promoting it by directing industry in 
such a manner as its produce may be of the greatest value, but 
intends only his own gain, and he is in this, as in many other cases, 
led by an invisible hand to promote an end which was no part of 
his intention.’^ ^ 

There are many industries in which this seems to be the case. 
To furnish an article which many want is one way to large 
profits. Makers of automobiles, of telephones, of radios, have 
profited by supplying necessary and eagerly desired goods and 
services. On the other hand it is by no means so easy at the 

1 Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations. 
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present time to suppose that the profit motive is the infalKble 
key to a just distribution of benefits, or to fine t3^es of prod- 
ucts, or to social welfare. Let us examine certain of the facts 
which give rise to the above queries. 

1. The great advantage which is claimed for the profit 
motive is that it gets things done. It is efl&cient. It stimulates 
invention and production, and results in greater wealth than 
can be produced in any other way. The rapid increase in the 
total wealth of England during the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century, of the United States since the Civil War, and 
of Germany in the early years of this century, are cited in 
support of this claim. 

The per capita wealth and income of the United States 
certainly show an enormous and fairly steady increase. The 
estimate of the national income in the United States by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research in 1921 was that the 
national income had increased in the period, 1909 to 1918, 
from 28.8 billions to 61 billions; or, making allowance for the 
rise of prices during the war, from 30 to 38.8 billions, giving 
a per capita income in 1918 of $372.00. Since 1918 the in- 
crease has continued until the total income is estimated at 
84 billions, and the per capita income at $692.00. It is of 
course true that much of this increase is due to invention 
under the guidance of science; and that the motive of great 
scientists is seldom predominantly that of profits. Neverthe- 
less the figures are certainly impressive. And it may further 
be said, as Professor Mitchell has stated, that if a business 
man cannot secure profits he will soon be compelled to go 
out of business. No one has unKmited resources, and to con- 
duct a business at a loss for an indefinite period is merely a 
form of economic suicide. 

Some work is fascinating. On the other hand, many kinds 
of work are not. The most successful way to get such kinds 
of work done appears to be that of offering a reward adequate 
to call out the effort of those who will take great risks, or do 
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difficult and irksome tasks for the sake of large returns. Under 
the regulation of competition it is held that rewards cannot 
long continue to be excessive, and that the simplest way to 
find out what the community wants and needs is to make it 
profitable to supply wants and needs. 

2. The first defect alleged is that the profit motive by no 
means always leads to service of the public by supplying 
pubhc wants. Sometimes greater profits can be made by 
restricting the supply, and thus raising the price of goods and 
services. With the organization of the principal lines of busi- 
ness and industry in great corporations, which frequently 
control the supply of natural resources, it is increasingly diffi- 
cult to suppose that competition automatically turns the 
seeker for profits to methods which supply public needs. A 
considerable portion of profits is sought, not by the supply of 
necessities as such, but by control over the supply, or by 
speculation in which there is no thought of rendering any 
equivalent to the public for the profits received. Such a 
craze for unearned profits as marks various periods of wildcat 
speculation — such as, for example, culminated in 1929 in the 
United States, in what was characterized by a financial au- 
thority as the most gigantic gamble of history — result in 
transfer of profits from the less shrewd to the more shrewd, 
but divert the interests and activities of many from serving 
the public to a method of getting something for nothing. 

Nor does the profit motive necessarily give to consumers 
what they need or want. It is now a commonplace that the 
balance has shifted. Instead of making what consumers want, 
the theory now is to produce large supplies, and then to sell 
them to consumers. If the consumers do not want the things 
offered, then their sales resistance” must be overcome. 
Salesmanship and advertising are relied upon to awaken new 
wants where none exist, and the total effect is often discontent 
rather than content. 

A third charge is that the profit motive fails to secure pro- 
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duction of fine quality. Frequently there is more profit in 
cheap and shoddy goods than in durable and substantial 
articles. It has even been found profitable to appeal to the 
salacious and unwholesome in commercial amusements. Those 
who are concerned for the higher and finer types of work in 
education, in drama, in music, and in many other fields, fear 
the profit motive. ^^Commercialized” art or literature or 
journalism seems as contrary to the best types as ^^commer- 
cialized” medicine or religion. 

3. Highly important is the question of waste of natural re- 
sources. Under the administration of President Roosevelt 
attention was called to the exhaustion of the great natural 
resources of forests, mines, oil, which was threatened by the 
methods of treatment then practiced. Under the influence 
of the profit motive, forests were cut off with no provision for 
replanting. It would not pay a private owner to make such 
provision for the needs of future generations, and so nothing 
was done to replace forests, even on land unsuitable for any 
other purpose. The methods of mining coal were wasteful in 
that they extracted only a part of the coal in a given tract, 
and left the remainder in such condition as would not permit 
any further extraction. Attempts have been made to guard 
against waste in oil, but the desire for immediate profits has 
been so strong as to encourage a large amount of wasteful 
exploitation. Even more disastrous in its ultimate possibilities 
is the exhaustion of the soil in certain parts of the country by 
the washing away of exposed bare soils into the rivers, and 
so into the ocean or the Gulf of Mexico. 

The difl&culty is not that corporations or individual farmers 
are more shortsighted and wasteful than the average of man- 
kind but rather that the profit motive itself works directly 
against the future welfare of the country, instead of toward 
a far-sighted policy which takes account of the welfare of 
coming generations. The whole tendency of American condi- 
tions, due to the seemingly inexhaustible supplies of coal, oil, 
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metals, timber, and virgin soil, has been to encourage the 
wasteful tendency. The profit motive, which in the case of 
many a small business encourages thrift and saving, has not 
only been powerless in the case of these large resources but 
has reenforced the natural carelessness and free spending 
attitude. ^^Easy come, easy go^’ has in large measure been 
true of our capitalistic system in respect to natural resources. 

§ 2. THE DIFPICUXT PROBLEM OF JUSTICE 

We have seen that capitalism has proved to be an effective 
method of increasing the total wealth and income of the coun- 
tries in which it has had its fullest trial. The question which 
has been raised with increasing insistence is, how are the wealth 
and income distributed among the different members of the 
various peoples under this system? This is to raise the ques- 
tion of justice. 

So far as the average man, and particularly the laboring 
man or farmer or the man in petty trade or in clerical work 
is concerned, it may be that the question of productive efih- 
ciency is more important than the question of distribution. If 
there is so meager a total production as to permit no comfort 
for the mass of people it would not better their condition 
greatly if there were an equal distribution. In times past 
this has largely been the case. When the per capita income 
was only $300.00, few could have more than the bare neces- 
sities. Now that the per capita income has increased greatly, 
comforts and even luxuries such as automobiles, radios, mod- 
ern plumbing, well-heated dwellings, are within the possi- 
bility of a large number of the population. Arguing from this 
it is sometimes thought foolish to raise the question of dis- 
tribution. So long as the general level is rising, what does it 
matter if some are rising faster than others? The general spirit 
of American life has undoubtedly been to think of success as 
a game which is open to all, with prizes for those who win. 
The disposition has been to applaud the winner rather than 
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to complain because he was more successful than his fellows. 
And a further fact of importance was that nothing was defi- 
nitely known as to the distribution of wealth in the United 
States, although European countries were better informed. 
At present the distribution of wealth is less accurately known 
than the distribution of incomes, but there are sufficient data 
to afford basis for discussion of the principle involved. So 
far as opportunities to enjoy comforts and goods of life includ- 
ing education, as well as material necessities, are concerned, 
income is the more important. Many persons who receive good 
salaries spend them as they go along. They provide for death 
or old age by insurance. On the other hand when we think 
of influence and power in society, wealth is the more important. 
The individuals or corporations that have great available 
wealth can undertake great enterprises. They control for 
better or worse the wages and living conditions of great 
numbers. They exercise influence in church and state. If 
then we are thinking of social welfare in all its aspects we can- 
not pass by the question of justice. 

But what is a ^^just’' distribution? Several answers have 
been given of which we mention four which are typical. 

§ 3 . EOIIR THEORIES OE JUST DISTRIBUTION 

1, Give to each what he earns. This sounds fair. In simpler 
conditions of society, when each man made an entire product 
such as a bow or a piece of cloth, it might be possible so to 
arrange prices as roughly to give to each man what he earned. 
But in the present age of industry, when the labor of hundreds 
or thousands enters in a complex process of manufacture, 
transportation, and sale, this is obviously impossible. 

2. Give every man what he can get through his ability, 
his shrewdness, his advantageous economic position due to 
inherited wealth, and every other factor which adds to his 
bargaining power, as regulated by free competition. This is 
the existing method under capitalism. 
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Here once more present conditions have profoundly 
changed the rules of the contest. On the one hand, corpora- 
tions with enormous aggregations of wealth have taken the 
place of individual bargaining; on the other, labor unions 
have endeavored to even up conditions, to strengthen their 
bargaining power, by collective strength. The interest of the 
consumer who does not belong to either class is to some extent 
protected in Europe by cooperative societies; in the United 
States, however, these have not been successful. This method 
is no doubt a practicable method of division, but there is a 
serious question whether it can be called just. So far as the 
working of the system is concerned it appears that the out- 
come is similar in Prussia, France, Great Britain, and the 
United States. The concentration of wealth in the richest 
group is highest in Great Britain where capitalism has been 
in effect longest. But the trend is similar. 

According to the estimates of W. I. King, if we divide the 
population in the four countries into four classes — (1) the 
poorest, comprising sixty-five per cent; (2) the lower middle, 
comprising fifteen per cent; (3) the upper middle, compris- 
ing eighteen per cent; and (4) the richest, comprising two per 
cent — the first class owns approximately five per cent, the 
second class five per cent, the third class thirty per cent, the 
fourth class sixty per cent of the wealth. If one had a hundred 
dollars to divide among one hundred people it is doubtful 
whether one would divide it in this proportion, although of 
course the question as to whether this would be just would 
depend upon principles which we have not yet fully examined. 
Many defenders of capitalism have been shocked by the extra- 
ordinary inequality shown in this estimated division by which 
two out of every hundred have more wealth than the other 
ninety-eight, and have challenged the accuracy of the figures. 
The Federal Trade Commission, however, in its report for 1926 
studied and estimated the disproportion to be even greater. 

If we turn to the distribution of income we have more ade- 
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quate data. The National Bureau of Economic Research in 
1921 estimated that, in 1918, 

'‘the most prosperous one per cent of the income receivers had 
nearly 14 per cent of the total income, the most prosperous 5 per 
cent of the income receivers had nearly 26 per cent of the total, 
the most prosperous 10 per cent of the income receivers had nearly 
35 per cent of the total, and the most prosperous 20 per cent of 
the income receivers had about 47 per cent of the total income.’’ ^ 

More recent estimates in the report of the Hoover Commission 
show a slight gain in the proportion of income going to the less 
well-to-do. 

What gives us pause in accepting the distribution of wealth 
as just, is the fact that the modem world and especially the 
people of the United States entertain two social theories with 
which it is difficult to reconcile the existing distribution. The 
first is the theory that, in certain respects at least, men are 
equal In political affairs we give each man and each woman 
one vote. We have never on any general scale attempted to 
apply this to wealth, and yet it is hard for us to suppose that 
an inequality of a million to one (if we take extremes) is quite 
representative of justice in a democratic society. 

The second doctrine is that to some extent at least reward 
ought to be proportionate to the service or contribution which 
the individual makes to the common wealth. Some of the 
great fortunes are unquestionably the result of great services, 
but others are acquired through shrewdness in diverting the 
flow of wealth into the individual’s pocket rather than by any 
actual contribution to this flow. In other words, '^something 
for nothing” is not infrequently a maxim which yields a great 
fortune to the shrewd manipulator of securities or gambler in 
futures. 

3. A third possible theory of just distribution would be to 
give an equal share to every one. Mr. Bernard Shaw, a 

^ The Income in the United States, 1921, p. 147. 
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member of the group of so-called Fabian socialists, advocates 
this as the right principle.^ The difficulty with this from the 
point of view of justice is that it too fails to give sufficient 
weight to the differences among men, not only in ability but in 
willingness to do their share of work. In other words it applies 
one type of equality, but fails to make the further application 
of distributing equal returns to equal contributors, and pro- 
portionate returns to the unequally valuable contributions. 

4. A fourth principle would abandon, in part at least, the 
attempt to distribute justly on the basis of giving to each 
man a precise equivalent for his contribution, or of giving 
him an equal share on the basis of the assumed equality of 
all human beings, or on the basis of what he can get in the 
market. It substitutes as the primary consideration, a re- 
gard for the public good or what the common law and the 
older writers had in mind by the common wealth. It asks 
what is a good condition of society, and what standard of 
living is necessary or conducive to a good society. The best 
example of the working of this principle is seen in our system 
of public education. The leading concern in our public school 
system has been, not primarily to produce a few exceptional 
scholars, nor to give superior advantages to members of cer- 
tain social or economic classes; but to give all a minimum of 
education, and to those who can profit by it such opportunities 
for further education as are believed to be essential and desir- 
able for the welfare of people as a whole. If we should apply 
this same principle to economic distribution it would insist 
upon a minimum that would not merely prevent actual star- 
vation, but would in any country of abundant wealth make 
possible the necessaries and some of the comforts of present 
civilization. 

Yet while it may be impossible to give to each a precise 
equivalent for his contribution, the principle that every man 
who receives should make his contribution is fundamental 
The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism, 
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to this fourth theory of just distribution. One of the greatest 
sources of the feeling of injustice is that too often those who 
work hardest — such as the laborers in many kinds of agricul- 
ture and industry, and those whose contributions are of the 
highest value to civilization, such as the inventor or scien- 
tist — are poorly paid; whereas many who have never done a 
stroke of useful work enjoy by inheritance, or by luck, or by 
shrewd manipulations of securities and monopolistic privileges, 
enormous wealth. 

The fourth principle as stated above is the principle of what 
has been called by Mr. Tawney a Junctional, as contrasted 
with an acquisitive society. The term goes back to Plato’s 
study of justice in his dialogue, The Republic. His thought is 
that a just society is that in which each performs his own 
part or function, and in which the good of the individual 
members is inseparable from that of the whole social body. 
As contrasted with modem theories it undoubtedly emphasizes 
the good of the whole society, whereas since Adam Smith 
modern individualism has assumed that if every one looks 
out for Number One” the result will be the greatest pros- 
perity for all, or at least the sum total of wealth will be greatest 
even if it is not widely distributed. The question is whether — 
now that the individual has ahnost ceased to exist as a power, 
and when his place has been taken by a corporation or a 
trade union or other organization — ^we can continue to hold 
to a theory of individualism and free acquisition, which 
worked fairly well when there were individuals, and when 
there was (apart from conquests and war and grabbing of 
land) much tmth in Adam Smith’s theory. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL OF BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

If there are such defects and injustices in the present 
capitalistic order, the question may naturally arise — ^why 
does not society do something about it? The answer is that 
there have been several policies adopted in capitalistic coun- 
tries which aim toward mitigating the evils which have been 
pointed out. At the present time also, in two countries — 
Italy and Russia — experiments with a radically different 
system have been undertaken. Let us consider first, modifica- 
tions in countries which are still on the whole capitalistic. 

§ 1. FACTORY legislation 

This began in Great Britain where the industrial revolution 
first made its appearance. The shocking abuses in the em- 
ployment of women and children, with long hours and under 
conditions dangerous to health, led Parliament to enact a 
child-labor law in 1802, which was followed by a series of 
factory laws for the protection of those classes. The United 
States and Germany followed later. In the United States 
the situation was complicated by the fact that whereas one 
state might adopt protective legislation, another state with 
industries which competed with those of the first state might 
neglect or refuse to adopt such measures. This continues to 
a considerable degree to be the case. 

Congress attempted to control child labor by a law taxing 
such goods produced by child labor as should enter into inter- 
state commerce. The United States Supreme Court decided 
that such a use of taxing power would be unlawful, since the 
purpose of the bill was not to raise money but to prevent 
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child labor. The court had previously held that it was lawful 
for the Federal government to tax out of existence the issues 
of currency by state banks. The implication would seem to 
be that the familiar principle of protecting business against 
loss was regarded as so important as to justify a stretching of 
the taxing power of the Federal government. To avoid the 
objections of the court to the child-labor bill, a constitutional 
amendment was passed by Congress and submitted to the 
state legislatures. Unfortunately this proposal came at a time 
of conservative reaction following the World War; and there 
is at present little prospect of its adoption by the necessary 
number of states. It is not without an ironical feature that 
Massachusetts, which was one of the first to reject the pro- 
posed amendment, is now suffering from competition of states 
which have little or no protective legislation, as is shown by 
the decrease of population in the Massachusetts textile cities, 
according to the census of 1930. 

Germany and England have not only adopted factory legis- 
lation but unemployment insurance to provide for the seem- 
ingly inevitable periods of unemployment, and for the in- 
evitable reaching of an age when employment can no longer 
be expected in a business governed by competitive principles. 
Until recently the United States had done nothing in these 
directions in the way of action by the government. A strong 
sentiment in favor of government aid for those incapacitated 
by old age has led in many states, however, to proposals for 
legislation, and in December, 1931, measures for such aid had 
been adopted by seventeen states and one territory. Provisions 
for retirement with a pension or other allowance have been 
made in many business firms, and provisions against unem- 
ployment have been adopted in a few cases, notably in the 
men’s clothing industry. 

In the Middle Ages the church felt a responsibility for the 
poor. Its possessions of land were partly no doubt used to 
maintain the communities of monks and nuns, but were also 
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in part devoted to charity. When the church property in 
England was largely confiscated by the State a certain measure 
of responsibility for care of the poor was recognized by secular 
authorities. But there was always a stigma connected with 
poor relief. The theory was that a man who was willing to 
work could support himself and his family. In earlier times 
in the United States there was a feehng that it was a disgrace 
to ‘^come on the town.’’ The man who did this was suspected 
of being shiftless/’ and shiftlessness was as deeply abhorred 
as vice. 

Here again, however, the complete change in economic 
conditions is slowly compelling recognition of the fact that 
men are likely to be thrown out of work by a general business 
depression without the least fault or possibility of escape on 
their part. It is also apparent that, in so far as labor is re- 
garded as a commodity to be bought in the cheapest market 
and scrapped like a machine when it is no longer at its maxi- 
mum efficiency, the older protection against poverty and old 
age — ^which existed when the employer had a personal interest 
in his workman — no longer exists. A society which claims to 
be just, to say nothing of being humane, must take account 
f these changed conditions and make provision, either through 
the industries themselves, or through government adminis- 
tration, against those contingencies which the present develop- 
ment of industry has brought about. The old legal maxim 
was, “Where the tree falls, there let it lie.” The modern con- 
science believes that a society which makes any pretense to 
understand what it is about should prevent trees from falling — 
or when this is not possible should at least prevent the fall 
from crushing the helpless members of the commonwealth. 

The exercise of the power of government to control condi- 
tions of employment in the interest of health, safety, and 
morals, is justified in the so-called “police power” of the 
State. The leading decision in the United States for the ex- 
ercise of this power in the regulation of dangerous occupations 
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is that of Holden v. Hardy, rendered in 1897. The opinion of 
Justice Brown in this case may well be called the Magna Carta 
of the laboring people. And a still broader statement of the 
police power was given in the opinion of Justice Holmes : 

‘Ht may be said in a general way that the police power extends 
to all the great public needs (167 U. S. 518). It may be put forth 
in aid of what is sanctioned by usage or held by the prevailing 
morality or strong and preponderant opinion to be greatly and 
immediately necessary to the public welfare. ^ 

Thus far the courts have been reluctant to justify under the 
police power, legislation which does not fall directly under 
health, safety, or morals.^ 

In the case of Lochner v. New York,^ a law limiting the 
hours of work in bakeshops was declared unconstitutional 
by the Federal Supreme Court. In 1911, the New York Court 
of Appeals annulled the Workman’s Compensation Act, de- 
signed to afford compensation to workmen injured by acci- 
dents e^^en when the employer was not necessarily at fault. 
The Federal Supreme Court declared unconstitutional a 
minimum wage law for the District of Columbia, enacted by 
Congress. On the other hand, it sustained in 1908 an Oregon 
law limiting women’s hours of labor.^ In the case of legisla- 
tion affecting wages the issue is between the older individual- 
istic principle of freedom in the wage contract, on the one 
hand; and on the other the more recently afi&rmed principle 
that in the interest of social welfare it may be wise for a state 
to protect its members against exploitation. 

§ 2. PROPERTY AFEECTED WITH A PUBLIC INTEREST 

A second attempt to protect the common welfare against 
the power of wealth was the doctrine affirmed by the courts 

1 Noble State Bank HaskeU, 219 U. S. Ill (Oct., 1911). 

^ E. Freund, The Police Power, 

3 198 U. S. 45 (1905). 

* MuUer z;. Oregon, 208 U. S. 412. 
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of ‘^property affected with a public interest.’^ In this case it 
was the protection of farmers against exorbitant prices by 
railroads and warehouses which prompted the legislation. 
The increasing dependence of business and private life upon 
such public utilities as telephones, electric-lighting plants, 
gas companies, street railways, or public bus lines, has fa- 
vored the extension of the principle that states and cities and 
the United States may prescribe ^ treasonable’^ rates. The 
leading case of Munn v. Illinois justifies such control as fol- 
lows : 

't Property does become clothed with a public interest when 
used in a manner to make it of public consequence and affect the 
community at large. When, therefore, one devotes his property 
to a use in which the public has an interest, he, in effect, grants to 
the public an interest in that use, and must submit to be controlled 
by the public for the common good to the extent of the interest 
he has thus created.” ^ 

The United States Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
various commissions in the several states supervise, and to 
a certain extent regulate, rates of railroads and public utili- 
ties. Evidently the crucial question in these cases is, what is 
a reasonable rate? Two methods have been proposed for 
fixing the basis of such a rate: (a) Rates should be such as to 
pay a fair interest upon the money actually invested in the 
railroad or other utility, (b) Rates should be such as to yield 
a fair return upon what it would at present cost to reproduce 
the plant. 

The great difference between the two is likely to be, first, 
that a plant built when materials and wages were low would 
cost very much more to build at a subsequent period when 
materials and wages are higher. And in the second place, 
plants or terminals which are located in cities gain in value 
by growth of those cities, so that if it were necessary at pres- 


194U. S. 113 (1877). 
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ent to purchase a new location the cost would be very much 
greater than the cost at an earlier date. In presenting a case 
on the part of the public utility the aim is naturally to make 
the capital as high as possible, on which a return to the stock- 
holders is to be based. The interest of the consumer, on the 
other hand, is in keeping the authorized capital at as low 
a figure as possible. Opinions differ as to the extent to which 
this regulation has been proved successful. Some declare 
that, if the second principle is adopted for estimating rates, 
the consumer might as weU have no protection at all. On 
the other hand, the investor does not see why he should not 
share in the general advance of urban values, or in the general 
advance in prices. The remedy which some cities have adopted 
is to provide their own lighting, as they have provided their 
own water supplies and sewage systems. In Europe municipal 
ownership of street railways is common, and Germany has 
operated its railroads profitably. The United States took 
control of the railroads during the War when private manage- 
ment had completely broken down. In Chicago, as one in- 
cidental feature of public convenience, it brought together 
under one roof something like a dozen ticket offices which 
had been scattered about the city and had on principle made 
it a policy to decline any information except for their own 
individual road. But at the close of the War the outcry of 
those opposed to any extension of government administra- 
tion was so great that the railroads were returned to private 
ownership. Whether because of the wholesome shock to the 
management given by the period of government administra- 
tion, or for some other reason, the railroads have greatly im- 
proved their freight service. But the charges have been regarded 
by farmers and certain other classes of shippers as excessive. 

In earlier times a favorite method of making high rates 
seem reasonable was by issuing so-called watered stock; 
i.e., stock which did not represent any investment, but which 
was rather a title to share in possible profits. The right to 
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issue such stock has been restrained in the case of railroads 
and public utilities; but there is a continuous duel between 
the resourceful advisors of railroads and utilities, on the one 
hand, and the guardians of the public interest, on the other. 

§ 3. THE SHERMAN ACT OE 1890 

In the ’80^s and still more in the ’90’s, a movement was in 
progress toward a consolidation of smaller industrial and busi- 
ness firms into larger corporations; and these were at first 
called trusts,” from the legal device under which the com- 
binations were at first effected. There was fear that these 
would become monopolies and would then be free from the 
self-regulation by competition which had been supposed to 
regulate prices. 

The Sherman Act prohibited the formation of monopoly, 
and of combinations in restraint of trade. Evidently this act 
proceeded under the theory that if competition could be pre- 
served the public would be protected. As a matter of fact 
the efforts of the government to dissolve certain great com- 
binations seemed to be effective only in changing the paper 
certificates of ownership without affecting actual ownership. 
As one owner of stock in two railroads which had merged under 
the control of a single holding corporation is said to have re- 
marked, ^^The principal difference seems to be whether I shall 
have one white certificate in one pocket or two certificates, 
one blue and one pink, in two separate pockets.” In other 
words he and his fellow stockholders owned both roads, and 
did not care particularly whether they had to keep their 
stock certificates separate or could combine them in one legal 
corporation. The main point was that they owned the rail- 
roads. 

§4. PAIR COMPETITION 

Competition was relied upon by the supporters of capitalism 
to regulate business and industry. But here again changed 
conditions interfered with the working of the principle. Not 
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only were various fraudulent practices attempted — such as 
imitating trade-marks, or palming off goods under some de- 
vice which deceived the purchaser — ^but it was found that 
great combinations or associations were able to exert such 
pressure upon smaller firms as to drive them out of business. 
Older forms of unfair competition, based on fraud or slander, 
had from time to time been condemned by the courts. But 
the more explicit formulation of public opinion was reached in 
the Federal Trade Commission Act of 1914 and the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act passed by Congress very nearly at the same time. 

The former enacted ^‘that unfair methods of competition 
in commerce are hereby declared unlawful. The latter for- 
bade certain definite practices supposed to lessen competition. 
Certain corporations had charged a very low price in one town 
in order to drive out all competition there, while at the same 
time they charged a higher price in some other town where 
there was no competition, and thus made up the loss. A 
similar practice was to cut prices on some one article called 
a “fighting brand.” A very effective use of power, when the 
same group of owners controls both the railroads and coal 
or iron mines, is to charge competitors high freight rates. 
In other cases it may secure such special rates or rebates from 
a railroad as to place competitors at a disadvantage. To a 
certain extent the courts recognized that the power of as- 
sociation might be used unfairly. The Supreme Court of 
the United States declared that 

An act harmless when done by one may become a public wrong 
when done by many acting in concert, for it then takes on the form 
of a conspiracy; and may be prohibited or punished, if the result 
be hurtful to the public, or to the individual against whom the 
concerted action is directed.” 

But since the great corporation is in many respects treated 
as a person it is still able to exert extraordinary power with- 
out violating law. 
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In the field of industry the term, unfair, as used by labor 
unions, has a somewhat special meaning. It is applied to a 
shop in which the union is not recognized for purposes of 
collective bargaining, and in which non-union men are em- 
ployed. The union claims that one of two things is true: either 
the non-union man cuts under the regular union scale of wages; 
or he gets the union wage and the other advantages of shorter 
hours, better workrooms, and more healthful conditions which 
the union has aided in securing. If he cuts under he is unfair, 
because he tends to pull down others; if he gets all the ad- 
vantages gained by union efforts he is unfair, because he does 
not take his part in helping those who make these advantages 
possible. The law has recognized the right of union men to 
refuse to work with non-union men, and thus to bring pres- 
sure on the employer to discharge such non-union men. But 
it has not usually upheld unions when they have tried to bring 
further pressure upon ^'unfair” employers by boycotting 
them. In this respect it has treated associations of laborers 
on the same principle as associations of business men who 
have combined to boycott or blacklist. 

In general it may be said that in so far as competition is 
directed toward discovering new secrets of nature, and more 
efficient practices of production or marketing, it is in the in- 
terest of the public. But in so far as in business it aims to 
foul a competitor and thus put him out of the game, or in 
industry to depress standards of living by taking advantage 
of superior bargaining power, or defeating attempts of work- 
men to better their conditions, competition is morally unfair 
whether legally so or not. 

§ 5. RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 

This may be regarded as in a sense another effort to restrict 
unfair competition; but it is sufficiently distinctive to deserve 
separate mention. Earlier efforts to protect American industry 
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and business by tariffs levied on goods imported from other 
countries had been directed primarily to aid business, although 
it was also claimed that, since wages in other countries were 
usually lower than in the United States, such tariffs were also 
a protection to American standards of wages. Nevertheless 
since there was no protective tariff upon the importation of 
laborers from other countries it is evident that the laborer 
was subjected to severe competition in his efforts to maintain 
wages. 

In a period of enormous development of industry, such as 
took place in railway building, or in the manufacture of 
iron and steel, great numbers of sturdy workmen who were 
eager to work for almost any wage were brought to the 
United States. Multitudes were employed at an average 
wage of about ten dollars a week, which was in the case of 
city-dwellers supplemented by taking boarders and various 
other methods. In slack times or financial crises, multitudes 
were thrown out of work, and added to the burdens of charity 
and public support. It was believed by many that the addition 
of such great numbers of unskilled laborers — coming as they 
did from countries which differed from the United States, not 
only in language, but in social and political institutions, and 
in general levels of education — ^was a danger not only to 
economic standards but to cultural and political standards 
as well. In many localities the foreign vote was organized 
by skilful politicians and wielded as a unit, particularly in 
great cities. Here then was a case where an economic policy 
was affecting injuriously other departments of society, and 
threatening to destroy some of the things which had been fun- 
damental in American life. 

The combined influence of labor unions, and of those who 
feared unrestricted immigration on civic grounds, resulted in 
the adoption by Congress of measures to restrict immigration. 
The tendency has been to tighten rather than relax these re- 
strictions. 
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§6. THE INCOME TAX 

The most radical measure in the field of social control which 
the United States has thus far adopted is the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. This authorizes Congress 
to lay a tax upon incomes. The amendment was adopted in 
1913. 

There was, to be sure, nothing novel in its principle. Euro- 
pean countries had for a long time relied upon an income tax for 
a substantial part of their revenue, and had employed a graded 
scale by which those who received larger incomes should pay 
a higher rate of tax. In the original Federal Constitution of 
the United States was a provision that Congress should have 
no power to levy a direct tax except on the basis of population. 
This meant that a tax levied upon the rich could be no 
larger than the tax upon the poor. Since a tax levied on this 
basis would be obviously impossible unless it were extremely 
small, the result was that Congress resorted to other forms 
of taxation in order to raise money needed for carrying on the 
Federal government. The chief reliance was upon customs, 
i.e., taxes upon articles imported from other countries; and 
upon “internal revenue,’’ taxes levied chiefly upon manufac- 
ture and sale of alcoholic liquors and tobacco. Both these 
forms of taxation were upon articles of consumption. A poor 
man with a large family might need to purchase more sugar 
than a rich man with a small family. In so far as the tax on such 
necessaries as sugar was concerned, the tax fell far more heavily 
in proportion upon the poor than upon the rich. With regard 
to alcoholic liquors and tobaccos the theory was that these 
were luxuries rather than necessities. But after aU the taxes 
were burdens which pressed heavily upon the poor. No at- 
tempt was made to distribute burdens in proportion to ability 
to pay. The same feeling of discontent with existing inequali- 
ties which had already led to factory legislation, to control 
of public utilities, and to restraint of monopolies and trusts — • 
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culminating in the so-called Progressive movement in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s administration — led to agitation on exist- 
ing inequality in burdens of taxation. 

An income tax had been in force during the Civil War 
but had gone into disuse. The Supreme Court in 1895 had 
declared such a tax unconstitutional, to the bitter disappoint- 
ment of many. The only legal way to overcome this obstacle 
was by an amendment to the Constitution; but amend- 
ments to the Constitution had usually up to this time been 
adopted only under circumstances of great stress. Since the 
adoption of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments, at the close of the Civil War, no serious proposal for 
such a step had been entertained. Such, however, was the 
rising tide of feeling in the then prevalent temper of the people 
that political parties favored an amendment, and President 
Taft recommended to Congress that it should propose such 
an amendment to the state legislatures for ratification. An- 
nouncement of its adoption was made in 1913. 

During the World War the tax levied upon the largest 
incomes was for a time eighty per cent. In the prosperous 
’20’s taxes on all classes of income were reduced. But in order 
to balance the national budget they were raised in 1932. 

Professor Burgess, the political scientist, who had admired 
the previous balance between legislative power and constitu- 
tional limitations in our government, was quick to point out 
the revolutionary nature of this amendment.^ Of course the 
actual application of taxation is subject to the discretion of 
Congress from time to time; but there is no doubt that in 
principle it makes possible a far more just distribution of bur- 
dens than existed prior to its adoption. 
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CHAPTER XXn 


TOWARD THE FUTURE 

§ 1. TENDENCIES WITHIN THE CAPITALISTIC SYSTEM 

In addition to efforts of organized society to right some of 
the wrongs of the capitalistic system there are also certain 
tendencies at work which are believed by many to have great 
promise. Perhaps the most conspicuous is that given promi- 
nence by Mr. Henry Ford. This speaks with greater authority 
because it has actually worked to a considerable degree in 
Mr. Ford’s own industry. Mr. Ford holds that the method 
of mass production enables the efficient manager to do four 
things: 

(1) To reduce prices and thereby benefit consumers and 
extend the use of products; (2) to raise wages and thereby, 
not only to improve morale, but still further to extend the 
market for products by enabling workmen to become custom- 
ers; (3) to shorten hours; and (4) to increase profits. 

It may be alleged that the automobile industry offered 
an exceptionally favorable field for mass production; and that 
other factors, for example, national prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicants, have operated to increase the 
purchasing power of the people. Nevertheless, the policy 
of high wages and low prices, as contrasted with the earlier 
theory that low prices could be achieved only by low wages, 
is a genuine contribution to business principles. 

Another tendency, to which Professor Carver has directed 
attention, is called by him “the present economic revolution 
in the United States.’’ ^ “It is a revolution,” he claims, 

T. N. Carver, The Present Economic Resolution in the United States, Boston, 
t926. 
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that is to wipe out the distinction between laborers and capitalists 
by making laborers their own capitalists and by compelling most 
capitalists to become laborers of one kind or another^ because not 
many of them will be able to live on the returns from capital alone. 
This is something new in the history of the world. 

''Instead of continuing to fight capital they [laborers] are be- 
ginning to recognize its power and to use it as an implement for 
their own improvement. There are at least three kinds of evidence 
that indicate roughly the extent to which laborers are becoming 
capitalists: first, the rapid growth of savings deposits; second, the 
investment of laborers in the shares of corporations; third, the 
growth of labor banks.'' 

It may well be doubted whether the extent to which labor- 
ers own stocks and bonds is likely to give them any large 
measure of participation in the control of industry. It is 
usually the preferred stock, which has no voice in the con- 
trol of industry, that is offered to employees. And yet of course 
the common stock with its risks is frequently purchasable in 
the market, and in time laborers may come in this way to have 
a voice in control. 

A third tendency, emphasized by Mr. Owen D. Young of 
the General Electric Company, is that of separating manage- 
ment from ownership. This separation has been carried far 
in certain great corporations. When ownership and manage- 
ihent were combined in the same individual, owuership, ac- 
tuated by the profit motive, was likely to dictate policies with- 
out sufficient regard to any other consideration than that of 
profits. But when ownership comes to be vested in a great 
number of stockholders, and when an industry such as the 
electric industry, involves technical skill, scientific research, 
and the ability to secure harmonious working relations with 
great numbers of employees, the situation requires an expert 
and broad-minded staff for its successful management. Such a 
staff cannot so easily be compelled to think only of profits. It 
is itself largely on a salaried basis. It is frequently more in- 
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terested in making an excellent grade of goods, and in gaining 
public favor, than it is in immediate profits. Such a manage- 
ment, Mr. Young claims, considers not only the advantage 
of the owner but also the welfare of workmen and responsibil- 
ity to the public. 

A fourth tendency has been the formation of associations 
which have adopted codes of business ethics, or have empha- 
sized the standard of “service.’’ Certain practices calculated 
to lower the public esteem for business morals have been 
condemned by such ethical codes. It is true that they have 
not usually attacked fundamental issues; and such associa- 
tions as the Rotary, Eliwanis, Lions, Optimists, have been 
more or less derided as aiming rather at good luncheons than 
at drastic reforms. And yet they are symptomatic of a tend- 
ency to be dissatisfied with present conditions; and the maxim 
of “service” is certainly better than the all too general maxim 
— none the less acted upon, even if not so openly expressed — 
of “something for nothing,” which so largely governs specu- 
lation. 

A drastic change in the attitude and conduct of corporations 
is believed by many to be imperative. It is claimed that since 
corpotations are given valuable privileges by the public they 
should make the pubhc interest primary. This is already the 
theory as regards the so-called public service corporations; 
other corporations should adopt the same view of their respon- 
sibility; if they will not do so of their own accord, they should 
be placed under government supervision and control. This 
would give what Professor Wormser calls “a socialized corpo- 
rate capitalism.” ^ The corporation is organized “for profit,” 
and hence is a conspicuous example of what the naked profit 
motive may induce. The profit often seems to be regarded as 
profit for the promoters at the expense of credulous investors, 
as when stock of no actual value is issued and sold. Again it 
is interpreted as profit for the high ofl&cials, as when a corpora- 

^ Frankenstein Incorporated, 
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tion pays millions in bonuses to its already well-paid ofi&cers, 
and yet pays no dividends. Again it is interpreted as profit 
for an inside ring at the expense of investors, as when stock 
is manipulated in such a way as to deceive the public as to 
its security and value. Again it is interpreted as profit for 
stockholders in periods of prosperity without any provision 
for its employees in subsequent periods of depressions. Busi- 
ness must clean house if the capitalistic system is to endure. 
^Xorporate capitalists/’ says Professor Wormser, ‘'it they 
would meet the serious situation which now confronts them, 
must regard themselves as ' trustees’.” 

Such an extension of the principle of property affected with 
a public interest would be in accord with the spirit of the 
earlier movement of public opinion and constitutional law 
that resulted in the Supreme Court’s enunciation of the doc- 
trine in Munn v. Illinois. There may be doubt as to whether 
the Supreme Court would regard such an extension as consti- 
tutional, but, as James Bryce remarked, the American people 
have bent their Constitution to prevent it from breaking, 
and may do it again. And we have learned that it is not 
impossible to amend the Constitution.^ 

§ 2. RADICAL ALTERNATIVES TO CAPITALISM 

Russia and Italy at the present time are conducting great 
experiments in economic systems. It is still too early to at- 
tempt a judgment as to the outcome, but we may use these 
as illustrations of other methods than capitalism. 

1. Russia is putting into effect on a large scale the ideas 
of Karl Marx. In the Communist Manifesto, written jointly 
by Marx and Engels in 1848, and in the massive work called 
Capital by Marx, the foundations of so-called scientific social- 
ism, as distinguished from former idealistic projects for a better 

^ On this topic of reform, of business, see, Ripley, Main Street and Wall Street^ 
1927; Dunham, Business Adrift, 1931: Taeusch. Policy and Ethics in BtisinesSi 
1931; Wormser, Frankenstein Incorporated, 1931. 
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society called Utopias, were laid. These foundations were: 

(1) The materialistic — or better, the economic — interpretation 
of history which regards economic forces as basic in determin- 
ing religious, political, and cultural ideas and institutions. 

(2) Class struggle, seen as a factor ever present hitherto in 
society, whether between patrician and plebeian, or between 
lords and villeins, or between bourgeoisie and proletariat. 
Conflict between bourgeoisie and proletariat is bound to reach 
a crisis in the social revolution out of which will emerge 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and finally the wither- 
ing away of the State and abolition of classes. (3) Surplus 
value, a doctrine that present conditions of manufacture 
and commerce yield a large surplus value beyond the main- 
tenance wages allotted to labor. This surplus value is ap- 
propriated by the capitalist who owns the factories and tools. 
Labor is therefore exploited. The remedy for this exploita- 
tion, as for class conflict, lies in the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and the socialization of wealth. 

Various parties in European countries and in the United 
States have advocated socialist principles, in a more or less 
modified form. But Russia is the first country to try the ex- 
periment of a complete ^‘dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
with an equalization of income and a large degree of State 
control of industry and land. It was pointed out by many 
that Marx himself did not contemplate the social revolution 
as occurring in an agricultural country such as Russia. He 
had in mind an industriahzed society as the intermediate 
stage between agriculture and the revolution. The Russian 
peasants have thus far been reluctant to raise crops for the 
State. But the Soviet government is pushing toward a col- 
lective organization of agriculture; and toward driving out, 
or forcing into submission, the Kulaks or wealthy landowners. 
Moreover, concessions to carry on some of the large industries 
have been made to private capital. Conflicting reports as to the 
success of the movement render it impossible as yet to make 
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an impartial estimate of its successes and defects. The ruth- 
lessness with which opponents were treated is probably to be 
attributed in part to the long period of repression, and the 
extreme inequalities and cruelties, which existed under the 
government of the Czar. Yet it is not surprising that peoples 
in other countries have not been attracted by the prospect 
of a similar dictatorship of the proletariat. 

2. Italy is attempting an experiment of a different sort. 
Whereas in Russia political power is subordinated to the con- 
trol of an economic class, in Italy economic interests are sub- 
ordinated to national power. After a short trend toward so- 
cialism the Fascist Revolution under Mussolini reversed the 
balance of power and proceeded to supervise or administer 
the economic life in a way to subserve national power and 
prestige. On the one hand employers, on the other workmen, 
were admonished that nothing in business policy or working- 
men’s efforts must interfere with efficiency of economic opera- 
tions and national strength. 

The traditions of the Empire when Rome ruled the world 
were appealed to in order to inspire devotion to the supreme 
cause of national welfare. In the interest of this purpose, 
criticism of the government by the press or by individuals 
was severely restrained. As one sympathetic defender of the 
system stated to an American audience, In America you may 
be able to combine liberty with efficiency; in Italy apparently 
we are not yet able to do this and must choose between the 
two.” At present Fascism seems to be as firmly the policy of 
Italy as communism is of Russia. Meanwhile the peoples of 
other countries may well be interested in studying the out- 
comes. 


§ 3 . IF CAPITALISM IS TO CONTINUE 

The extreme individualism of laissez faire, with competition 
as the only regulator of the economic process, has been shown 
to be no longer tolerable in present conditions. Just as the 
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congested traflfic of a modern city demands a traffic olB&cer to 
regulate the streams of rushing automobiles and to protect 
pedestrians — so the necessities of public welfare, and of the 
large numbers who are economically in the status of pedes- 
trians, require the supremacy of an authority which aims at 
justice and not at profits; and which interprets justice, not 
merely as keeping order while the contestants fight it out, but 
as revising the rules of the contest in the interest of the com- 
mon good when this is made necessary by the changed condi- 
tions of industrial life. 

The issue is then between a modified capitalism — in which 
the democratic principle, embodied in our political and educa- 
tional systems, shall have increasing recognition, and in which 
liberty, eflaciency, and justice shall be combined so far as 
possible — as over against policies of a more radical character, 
such as are on trial in Russia and Italy. 

In another aspect the issue is one between the democratic 
principle of equality, which has more and more gained recog- 
nition in the modern world in political, religious, and educa- 
tional life; and the principle of inequality which formerly 
obtained in the three areas just mentioned, and which now 
seems to be essential to efficiency in economic life. 

Perhaps the deepest reason for distrust in Western Europe, 
and particularly in the United States, of either the Russian 
or the Fascist system is unwillingness to be subject to ab- 
solute control of a single master. In Russia this master is an 
economic class; in Italy it is a nationalist group. Both profess 
to be acting for the general welfare, but the fact remains that 
a single master is in absolute control. In a system such as ob- 
tains in Western Europe and the United States, the masters of 
the economic system and those of the political system form two 
distinct groups selected on different principles. Economic 
leaders are chosen principally by competition in the market. 
This selects men of certain t3q)es of ability, and gives them 
wide scope for the exercise of that ability to organize which 
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is so largely responsible for the efficiency of modern business 
and industry. Leaders in the political sphere are selected by 
votes on the basis of their ability to win public approval. They 
represent a distinctly different phase of society, and a dis- 
tinctly different interest from that represented by economic 
leaders. Perhaps the interests of the public are safer when 
control is thus divided than when it is concentrated in one 
hand. 

It is probably safe to assume that in the immediate future 
a modified capitalism is likely to continue. The present owners 
of the vast proportion of the national wealth in Western Eu- 
rope and America, even though a small minority of the total 
population, wield a power and influence proportionate to their 
wealth rather than to their numbers. The agricultural group, 
although in the United States the least prosperous as meas- 
ured by income (the per capita income of those engaged in 
agriculture for 1926 was estimated by Professor Copeland to 
be $265,00, as contrasted with the average income of the 
whole population for that same year estimated at $750.00), 
nevertheless have a relatively large investment in land and 
are therefore favorable to private property, which is one of the 
fundamentals of the existing system. The industrial workers 
are the class which might be supposed to be most inclined 
toward change. In European countries this class has been 
largely favorable to a socialistic trend, although for the most 
part committed to constitutional and legal methods of change 
toward State control, rather than to a violent social revolu- 
tion. In the United States, however, the American Federation 
of Labor has been strongly opposed to socialism. There has 
been a widespread feeling among industrial workers that it 
is a more prudent and wiser policy to give a free hand to owners 
and employers in developing improved methods of produc- 
tion, distribution, and selling of goods; and to concentrate 
efforts rather upon obtaining as large a share as possible of 
the increasingly profitable returns from such efficient indus- 
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try. In other words, it may be better to let the capitalist 
make money and to depend upon coming in on an increasing 
share of the income, than to take the risks of making a mess 
of things if either workmen themselves or the State should 
displace the capitalist in ownership and control of the pro- 
ductive, distributing, and financial machinery. 

A further and perhaps the main reason why economic so- 
cialism has as yet made little headway in the United States 
is the great and liberal scale on which public education has 
been conceived and measurably carried out in the United 
States. The aim, as stated by the late President Angell of 
the University of Michigan, that every child might see a 
path from the door of his home to the state university, has 
been generously furthered, particularly in the newer states. 
And despite the expressed fears of some, that too many are 
seeking higher education, it is not likely that the public sys- 
tem will close its doors to its young people. 

If then the present economic system is likely to continue, 
it is all the more important to consider how some of its worst 
abuses, wastes, injustices, may be remedied at least partial^. 
We have already noted six points at which organized society 
has interfered with the extreme individualistic program based 
on private property, free enterprise, free contract, and free 
competition. Some of these measures — notably factory laws, 
stabilization of finance and to some extent of public utility 
charges, the income tax — ^have marked progress. Others such 
as the Sherman Act have been of doubtful value. It is more- 
over evident that though for certain ends we may properly 
rely upon law and public administration, there are other ends 
which can be gained only through education and a change of 
attitude both in producers and in consumers. We may roughly 
divide the field into (1) problems of increasing production and 
decreasing waste; (2) problems of security, (3) problems of 
protecting workmen and especially women and children against 
dangerous processes and machinery, against excessive hours, 
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fatigue, and unsanitary conditions; (4) problems of improving 
the wisdom and good taste of consumers of goods, and of 
raising standards for recreation, as contrasted with commer- 
cialized standards; (5) problems of juster distribution of the 
enormous gains in economic processes — juster both as meas- 
ured by service to the community, and as measured by the re- 
quirements of a functional society. 

§4. IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED 

1. Increasing production and decreasing waste. Increasing 
production is largely an engineering problem. Great strides 
have been made in this direction. A constantly increasing 
ratio of power — hydraulic, steam, electric — available through 
tapping new sources of supply and through its more ef&cient 
utilization, constantly improved organization, and in many 
cases better cooperation between management and workmen, 
have resulted in a rising rate of efficiency. The profit motive 
is of course enlisted toward this end. It is not wholly an en- 
gineering problem in the ordinary sense of the term, because 
ihe willingness of workmen to cooperate in increased produc- 
tion, is dependent in part upon their expectation of sharing 
in the returns created by this cooperation. Yet if we take 
engineering in the most inclusive sense this may well comprise 
such a consideration of the human factor as will lead to juster 
distribution. 

Prevention of waste might also be thought to be an engineer- 
ing problem. As regards methods, it is such. Extraordinary 
savings have been made in electric lighting, in the genera- 
tion of power from steam, in the means of transportation.^ 
And these economies have resulted in lowering of costs, in 
preventing waste of coal, and in many cases in the lowering 

^ An example of this on a small scale which nevertheless is typical came 
under the writer’s observation. A coal distributing business is now carried on 
with two trucks and their drivers, which formerly required forty men and one 
hundred twenty horses. 
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of prices to consumers, and thus to a wider market. But the 
engineer under capitaKsm does not always have a free hand. 
Whether he is permitted to save or not depends on whether 
it is more profitable to save or to waste. In the case of the 
management of forests and the reforestation of cut-over areas, 
it has thus far seemed more profitable to waste than to save 
or reforest. European countries have been successful in keep- 
ing forests and their management under public ownership 
and control. The Federal government still has a consider- 
able area under the charge of a national forestry system, and 
a few experiments have been made in state or municipal for- 
estry. Even in Massachusetts, where the courts have been 
extremely conservative in protecting private business from 
public competition, towns are allowed to own forests. In the 
extraction of oil a recent movement of owners to cooperate in 
reducing waste has promise. But natural gas has for the most 
part been recklessly wasted. 

2. A further field in which up to the present time the en- 
gineer has been unable to prevent waste is that of unemploy- 
ment. In this case his inability is not due directly to the profit 
motive, because the recurring periods of depression in indus- 
try and business are as yet imperfectly understood. Govern- 
ment supervision of banking has indeed reduced the money 
panics” which private management was utterly incapable to 
prevent. But the business cycle is still not under control. 
Certain shrewd and powerful individuals may very likely profit 
by the opportunity to buy back at a low price the securities 
which at the crest of a prosperity wave they sold to the trust- 
ful public. Yet they cannot be charged with total responsibility 
for depressions. The heaviest burden rests upon the shoulders 
of those who are thrown out of employment, and who never 
had sufiicient margin of income over expense to lay by for the 
rainy day. The American plan has been to let them look out 
for themselves, and to let their families suffer except as re- 
lieved by charity. Europe has provided for the risks of un- 
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emplo 3 anent, as well as for those of accident, illness, and old 
age. Mr. Rubinow says: 

Every period of unemployment in this country [the United 
States] results in increased mendicancy, increased applications to 
charitable organizations, both private and public, increased crime, 
disease, and general demoralization, a sum total of social results 
which surely is much graver than the presumed demoralizing effect 
of the English so-called dole system.’’ ^ 

And a measure for old age has been adopted by seventeen 
state legislatures. But the very fact that American workmen 
have been able to be more provident than those of Europe 
has delayed measures to remove the manifest injustice of 
allowing the calamity of unemployment to rest upon those 
least able to bear it. Until scientists and engineers have 
discovered the way to prevent unemployment and its wastes, 
social insurance or some form of large public works under- 
taken by the state is the only practicable remedy. It is 
absurd to object to a rational plan for mitigating suffering 
and injustice on the ground that it was first tried in Europe. 
The argument that social insurance is ^^paternalistic” or 

socialistic” or “German” is convenient hokum. 

3. The principle that life and health should not be sacrificed 
to profits is seldom denied openly. Much has been done both 
by private initiative and by public control to safeguard work- 
men, and especially women and children. Much, however, 
still remains to be done. Since the Great War some of the 
states have undertaken to rehabilitate and reeducate those 
crippled in industry, following the example of the nation in 
rehabilitating those crippled in war. The general reaction 
against liberal and humanitarian activities on the part of gov- 
ernment, which was manifest in many directions, has ap- 
parently postponed any successful attempt to establish a 
national protection of children against premature employ- 

^ A New Economic Order, edited by Kirby Page, p. 168. 
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ment. Nevertheless it may be doubted whether state action 
will be adequate. In the meantime, however, those who live 
in states which have no protection against child labor, or 
inadequate protection, may work to improve local standards. 
The whole movement for labor legislation is scarcely more 
than a generation old in the United States, and it is premature 
to despair of further progress. Some form of public health 
insurance is probably also necessary to provide adequate med- 
ical and hospital ser-vdce for those with small incomes. 

4. Improvement of taste on the part of consumers, and of 
better standards of goods. If problems under (1) were pri- 
marily for the engineer, and problems under (2) primarily 
for government, problems of improving the taste of consum- 
ers and the standards of goods are primarily problems of 
education. The profit motive is not adequate as we have 
already seen. This has worked well in the case of automobiles, 
for these have improved in both beauty and utility. 

On the other hand, this motive has failed almost utterly 
in providing dwellings of better quality. No doubt modern 
dwellings are better equipped as to plumbing, lighting, and 
heating, than those available a generation ago. But the con- 
gestion of cities, the hideous surroundings of the ordinary 
workingman’s home which is near a factory or a railroad, 
the almost universal practice under the profit motive of cov- 
ering the ground in cities with multiple dwellings, leaving no 
space for the play of children or for the recreation of adults, 
except in so far as the city itself has stepped in to provide 
parks and playgrounds — these show the profit motive nearly 
at its worst. As engineers are limited by profits, so architects 
who would like to plan generously are restricted by rents and 
profits. Courts do not allow the government to supply more 
healthful dwellings, and hence the ultimate remedy appears 
to be in the general education of the consumer to demand a 
different type of dwelling. The sphere of government is limited 
to preventing, under housing and zoning laws, the more out- 
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rageous violations of sanitation and good taste, and to the 
positive provision of free spaces for public parks and play- 
grounds. The newer parts of the country have been able to 
secure far more adequate space for children's play, than the 
older portions in which it was assumed that no provision need 
be made by the public. Adulteration of foods is another in- 
stance in which the profit motive cannot be trusted. Law in 
this case has stopped some of the worst practices in the case 
of foods. It is, however, impossible to prevent by law aU 
kinds of trickery and deception. 

Education, with the increased application of scientific stand- 
ards for quality, is indispensable. Above all, it is education 
to which we must look for improvement in standards of art, 
literature, and recreation. Legislation may prevent some of 
those practices of commercial recreation, and commercial 
art and literature, which are most shocking to morality. But 
it cannot insure a more healthful taste. In this field, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the automobile, the greater profiit 
seems to lie in the worse products. The moving pictures, the 
jazz music, the comic strips, and various other forms of 
popular entertainment, are not an object of pride to those 
who have learned to know good art, good music, and good lit- 
erature. A civilization, in which the average man spends his 
day in a factory and his evening at a movie, has still a long 
way to go. 

5. Just distribution. As already noted, the conception of 
just distribution may be approached in several ways. We 
found it extremely difficult and indeed impossible to say how 
much each contributes, and hence that it is impracticable 
to determine how much each deserves to receive from the 
great pool into which go the accumulated knowledge and skill 
of past generations, the genius of the discoverer and inventor, 
the patient labors of the scientist, the order and tranquil- 
lity and social standards so necessary for peaceful production, 
and the taste and sensitiveness to color, form, and sound which 
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are our inheritance from the past. The only promising ap- 
proach is rather by the path which Plato suggested when 
he asked what was necessary for a good society. On behalf 
of inequality in wealth it may be argued that more capital 
will be available for business enterprise if wealth is distrib- 
uted as at present, and it may be granted that in the past 
this has in many if not in all cases been true. If we take the 
illustration of dividing a thousand dollars among one hundred 
men it is probable that if each received $10.00 he would ex- 
pend it on some present need; whereas if ninety men received 
$1.00 each, and if nine more received $40.00 each, and the one 
hundredth man received the balance of $550.00, it is probable 
that the last named man would be inclined to use at least 
a part of the $550.00 for some new venture. But at present 
we recognize that this may be overdone. If the great mass 
have only sufficient income to maintain a meager standard of 
living, the market for goods will be correspondingly limited. 
The rich man cannot consume indefinitely. The mass of men 
provide the great market. It is by the constant education of 
greater and greater numbers to use more and better goods 
that the market is widened and sustained. The movement, 
which some far-sighted employers have initiated, of paying 
better wages in order to increase the number of consumers is 
commended by economists as tending in a wise direction. 

Unfortunately the case of the farmer is more difficult. There 
are many advantages from the point of view of the general 
welfare in the continuance of small holdings and independent 
farms. On the other hand, it may be that it will prove impos- 
sible to resist the trend toward larger units, which has gone 
so far in the industrial world. In the meantime the farmer 
receives low prices for his goods, and pays high prices for 
what he must buy; while if he needs help he must compete 
with the wages paid by industry. 

Efforts toward a juster distribution of gains need not be 
limited to better wages. Society through public agencies is 
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constantly doing more for its members. The outstanding ex- 
ample is of course the system of public education. Most com- 
munities provide books as well as buildings and teachers. 
Public libraries, public parks and playgrounds, have done much 
to counteract the evils of city congestion. Such inventions as 
the automobile and the radio have made available to the 
multitude the advances of science. Generous gifts to hospi- 
tals and education, and endowments for research in all lines, 
are continually making better standards of life possible. 

It is sometimes objected that such activities by the public 
tend to limit private enterprise, with the self-help and inde- 
pendence which has been so important a factor in modern 
society. On the other hand, it is more probable that the open- 
ing of wider doors, to all sorts and conditions of men, by edu- 
cation and acquaintance with the finer things of life, will more 
than even the balance. 

Looking at our economic life in the light of what we have 
learned from Hebrew and Greek, and from modern concep- 
tions of scientific method and fuller life — we may say that a 
good society should aim to secure justice, should keep a right 
perspective as to the various goods which are desirable, should 
take account of all the human relations, and should move to- 
ward raising all men toward that measure of equality and de- 
mocracy which has been the ideal and aspiration not only of 
the finer spirits but of increasing multitudes in the modern 
world. 


§ 5 . A DISTORTED PERSPECTIVE 

We have considered some of the merits and defects of our 
present order with respect to justice, liberty, and equality. 
In conclusion, we note what is perhaps the most serious ques- 
tion of all, namely, that of the proper perspective. If the eco- 
nomic dominates life — and if the economic order relies chiefly 
upon the profit motive as distinguished from the motive of 
.professional excellence, i.e., craftsmanship, and from the func- 
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tional motive of giving a fair return for what is received-^ 
there is danger that a part of life, which should be subordinate 
or at most coordinate with other interests and values, may 
become supreme. It is as true now as when the words were 
uttered that life is more than meat. And when wealth is made 
a chief if not the sole interest, some of the precious and finer 
things of life — ^love, justice, knowledge, beauty — are liable 
to be displaced. Referring to the unlimited exercise of powers 
in the acquisition of wealth, and the conception that to this 
pursuit there is no limit other than that which individuals 
think advisable, Mr. Tawney says: 

“Under the impulse of such ideas men do not become religious 
or wise or artistic; for religion and wisdom and art imply the ac- 
ceptance of limitations. But they become powerful and rich.’’ ^ 

It is by no means intended that all men who engage in 
business and industry become absorbed wholly in the pur- 
suit of wealth. Every one knows conspicuous instances which 
would refute such a judgment. The point which it is intended 
to urge is that exclusive reliance upon the profit motive and 
upon the supreme importance of wealth tends to distort the 
proper perspective for life as a whole. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 

The family ideally considered has one end, the common 
good of all its members, but this has three aspects. (1) Mar- 
riage converts an attachment between man and woman, 
either of passion or of friendship, into a deliberate, intimate, 
permanent, responsible union for a common end of mutual 
good. It is this common end, a good of a higher, broader, 
fuller sort than either could attain in isolation, which lifts 
passion from the impulsive or selfish to the moral plane; it 
is the peculiar intimacy and the peculiar demands for com- 
mon sympathy and cooperation, which give it greater depth 
and reach than ordinary friendship. (2) The family is the great 
social agency for the care and training of the race. (3) This 
function reacts upon the character of the parents. Tender- 
ness, sympathy, self-sacrifice, steadiness of purpose, respon- 
sibility, and activity, are all demanded and usually evoked 
by the children. A brief sketch of the development of the 
family will prepare the way for a consideration of its present 
problems. 

§ 1. HISTORICAT ANTECEDENTS OF THE MODERN FAMILY 

The division of the sexes appeals to the biologist as an 
agency for securing greater variability, and so greater pos- 
sibility of adaptation and progress. It has also to the sociolo- 
gist the value of giving greater variety in function, amd so 
a much richer society than could exist without it. Morally, 
the realization of these values, and the further effects upon 
character noted above, depend largely upon the terms under 
which the marriage union is formed and maintained. The 
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number of parties to the union, the mode of forming it, its 
stabiKty, and the relations of husband and wife, parents and 
children, while in the family relation, have shown in western 
civilization a tendency toward certain lines of progress, al- 
though the movement has been irregular and has been inter- 
rupted by certain halts or even reversions. 

The early family, certainly in many parts of the world, was 
formed when a man left his father and mother to cleave 
unto his wife,” that is, when the woman remained in her own 
group and the man came from his group to live with her. This 
tended to give the woman continued protection — and also 
continued control — ^by her own relatives, and made the chil- 
dren belong to the mother’s clan. As recent ethnologists seem 
inclined to agree, this does not mean a matriarchal family. 
The woman’s uncle and brothers, rather than the woman, 
are in the last analysis the authority. At the same time, at 
a stage when physical force is so large a factor, this type of 
family undoubtedly favors the woman’s condition as compared 
with the next to be mentioned. 

When the woman leaves her own group to live in the house 
of her husband, it means a possible loss of backing and position 
for her. But it means a great gain for the influence which 
insures the wife’s fidelity, the father’s authority over the 
children and interest in them, and finally the permanence 
of the family. The power of the husband and father reached 
its extreme among western peoples in the patriarchate at 
Rome, which allowed him the right of life and death. At its 
best the patriarchal type of family fostered the dignity and 
power of a ruler and owner, the sense of honor which watched 
jealously over self and wife and children to keep the name 
unsullied; finally the respective attitudes of protector and 
protected enhanced the charm of each for the other. At its 
worst it meant domineering brutality, and either the weakness 
of abject submission or the misery of hopeless injustice. 

Along with this building up of ‘Tather right” came varia- 
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tions in the mode of gaining a wife. When the man takes a 
wife instead of going to his wife, he may either capture her, 
or purchase her, or serve for her. In any of these cases she 
may become to a certain extent his property as well as his 
wife. This does not necessarily imply a feeling of humiliation. 
The Kafir women profess great contempt for a system in 
which a woman is not worth buying. But it evidently favors 
a commercial theory of the whole relation. The bride’s con- 
sent may sometimes be a necessary part of the transaction, 
but it is not always. 

This family of “father right” is also likely to encourage a 
theory that the man should have greater freedom in marriage 
than the woman. In the lowest types of civilization we often 
find marital relations very loose from our point of view, al- 
though, as was noted in Chapter II., these peoples usually 
make up for this in the rigidity of the rules as to who may 
marry or have marriage relations. With some advance in 
civilization and with the father right, we are likely to 
find polygamy permitted to chiefs or those who can afford it, 
even though the average man may have but one wife. In 
certain cases the wives may be an economic advantage rather 
than a burden. It goes along with a family in which father and 
children are of first importance that a wife may even be glad 
to have her servant bear the children if they may only be 
reckoned as hers. The husband has thus greater freedom — 
for polyandry seems to have been rare among civilized peoples 
except under stress of poverty. The greater freedom of the 
husband is likely to appear also in the matter of divorce. 
Among many savage peoples divorce is easy for both parties 
if there is mutual consent, but with the families in which father 
right prevails it is almost always easier for the man. The 
ancient Hebrew might divorce his wife for any cause he pleased, 
but there is no mention of a similar right on her part, and it 
doubtless did not occur to the lawgiver. The code of Hammu- 
rabi allows the man to put away the mother of his children by 
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giving her and her children suitable maintenance, or a child- 
less wife by returning the bride price, but a wife who has acted 
foolishly or extravagantly may be divorced without compen- 
sation or kept as a slave. The woman may also claim a divorce 
^Tf she has been economical and has no vice and her husband 
has gone out and greatly behttled her.^’ But if she fails to 
prove her claim and appears to be a gadder-about, ^^they 
shall throw that woman into the water.” India and China 
have the patriarchal family, and the Brahmans added the 
obligation of the widow never to remarry. Greater freedom 
of divorce on the part of the husband is also attended by a 
very different standard for marital faithfulness. For the un- 
faithful husband there is frequently no penalty or a slight one; 
for the wife it is frequently death. 

The modem family in western civilization is the product of 
three main forces: the Roman law, the Teutonic custom, and 
the Christian church. Early Roman law had recognized the 
extreme power of the husband and father. Wife and children 
were in his ^^hand.” All women must be in the tutela of some 
man. The woman, according to the three early forms of 
marriage, passed completely from the power and hand of 
her father into that of her husband. At the same time she 
was the only wife, and divorce was rare. But by the closing 
years of the Republic a new method of marriage, permitting 
the woman to remain in the manus of her father, had come into 
vogue, and with it an easy theory of divorce. Satirists have 
charged great degeneracy in morals as a result, but Hobhouse 
thinks that upon the whole the Roman matron would seem to 
have retained the position of her husband’s companion, coun- 
selor, and friend, which she had held in those more austere 
times when marriage brought her legally under his dominion.^ 
The Germanic peoples recognized an almost unlimited power 
of the husband. The passion for liberty, which Caesar re- 
marked as prevalent among them, did not seem to require 
^ Morals in Evolution^ Part I., p. 216. 
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any large measure of freedom for their women. In fact, they, 
like other peoples, might be said to have satisfied the two 
principles of freedom and control by allotting all the freedom 
to the men and all, or nearly all, the control to the women. 
Hobhouse thus summarizes the conditions: 

“The power of the husband was strongly developed; he might 
expose the infant children, chastise his wife, dispose of her person. 
He could not put her to death, but if she was unfaithful, he was, 
with the consent of the relations, judge and executioner. The 
wife was acquired by purchase from her own relatives without 
reference to her own desires, and by purchase passed out of her 
family. She did not inherit in early times at all, though at a later 
period she acquired that right in the absence of male heirs. She 
was in perpetual ward, subject, in short, to the Chinese rule of the 
three obediences, to which must be added, as feudal powers de- 
veloped, the rule of the king or other feudal superior. And the 
guardianship or mtmdium was frankly regarded in early law rather 
as a source of profit to the guardian than as a means of defense to 
the ward, and for this reason it fetched a price in the market, and 
was, in fact, salable far down in the Middle Ages. Lastly, the Ger- 
man wife, though respected, had not the certainty enjoyed by the 
early Roman Matron of reigning alone in the household. It is 
true that polygamy was rare in the early German tribes, but this, 
we have seen, is universally the case where the numbers of the 
sexes are equal. Polygamy was allowed, and was practiced by the 
chiefs.” 

The influence of the church on marriage and family life 
was in two conflicting lines. On the one hand, the homage and 
adoration given to Mary and to the saints, tended to exalt 
and refine the conception of woman. Marriage was, more- 
over, treated as a “sacrament,” .a holy mystery, symbolic of 
the relation of Christ and the church. The priestly benedic- 
tion gave religious sacredness from the beginning; gradually 
a marriage liturgy sprang up which added to the solemnity 
of the event, and finally the whole ceremony was made an 
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ecclesiastical instead of a secular function^ The whole in- 
stitution was undoubtedly raised to a more serious and signifi- 
cant position. But, on the other hand, an ascetic stream of in- 
fluence had pursued a similar course, deepening and widening 
as it flowed. Although from the beginning those “forbidding 
to marry had been denounced, it had nearly always been 
held that the celibate life was a higher privilege. If marriage 
was a sacrament, it was nevertheless held that marriage 
made a man unfit to perform the sacraments. Woman was 
regarded as the cause of the original sin. Marriage was from 
this standpoint a concession to human weakness. “The gen- 
erality of men and women must marry or they will do worse; 
therefore, marriage must be made easy; but the very pure 
hold aloof from it as from a defilement. The law that springs 
from this source is not pleasant to read.’’ ^ It must, however, 
be noted that, although celibacy by a selective process tended 
to remove continually the finer, more aspiring men and women, 
and prevent them from leaving any descendants, it had one 
important value for woman. The convent was at once a 
refuge, and a door to activity. “The career open to the 
inmates of convents was greater than any other ever 
thrown open to women in the course of modern European 
history.” ^ 

Two important contributions to the justice of the marriage 
relation, and therefore to the better theory of the family, are 
in any case to be set down to the credit of the church. The 
first was that the consent of the parties was the only thing 
necessary to constitute a valid marriage. “Here the church 
had not only to combat old tradition and the authority of the 
parents, but also the seignorial power of the feudal lord, and 
it must be accounted to it for righteousness that it emanci- 


^ Howard, History of Matrimonial Institutions, I., ch. vii. 

^ Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Eng. Law, II., 383, quoted in I. Howard, 
325-326. 

® Eckstein, Woman under Monasticism, p. 478. 
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pated the woman of the servile as well as of the free classes 
in relation to the most important event of her life.’’ ^ The 
other was that in maintaining as it did the indissolubility of 
the sacramental marriage, it held that its violation was as 
bad for the husband as for the wife. The older theories had 
looked at infidelity either as an injury to the husband’s prop- 
erty, or as introducing uncertainty as to the parenthood of 
children, and this survived in Dr. Johnson’s dictum of a 
‘^boundless” difference. The feelings of the wife, or even of 
the husband, aside from his concern for his property and chil- 
dren, do not seem to have been considered. 

The church thus modified the Germanic and Roman tradi- 
tions, but never entirely abolished them, because she was 
divided within herself as to the real place of family life. 
Protestantism, in its revolt from Rome, opposed both its 
theories of marriage. On the one hand, the Reformers held 
that marriage is not a sacrament, but a civil contract, ad- 
mitting of divorce. On the other hand, they regarded marriage 
as the most desirable state, and abolished the cehbacy of the 
clergy. The subjection of women,” especially of married 
women, has, however, remained as the legal theory until very 
recently. In England it was the theory in Blackstone’s time 
that ^^The very being or legal existence of the woman is sus- 
pended during the marriage, or at least is incorporated and 
consolidated into that of the husband, under whose wing, 
protection, and cover, she performs everything.” According 
to the old law, he might give her “moderate correction.” 
“But with us in the politer reign of Charles II., this power of 
correction began to be doubted.” It was not until 1882, how- 
ever, that a married woman in England gained control of her 
property. In the United States the old injustice of the com- 
mon law has been gradually remedied by statutes until sub- 
stantial equality in relation to property and children has been 
secured. 

^ Hobhouse. oj?, cit.^ I.^ 2 IX 
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§ 2 . RECENT CHANGES IN SOCIETY AND IDEAS WHICH AFEECT 
THE FAMILY 

As the family is probably the oldest among human in- 
stitutions — older than government as a separate factor, and 
probably older than separately organized religion — ^it is also 
eminently the institution which concerns men and women 
in daily living. Rooted biologically in sex it has drawn strength 
from economic, religious, political, and artistic sources. Shifts 
from the maternal to the paternal t3T)e, or from polygamy to 
monogamy, have been so gradual as to tend toward greater 
strength rather than toward a lessening of permanence and 
community of relationship. The gradual lengthening of the 
period of education has been an influence toward a continu- 
ance of the bond of common interest in children, which has 
made for greater unity between parents. At the present time, 
however, a conjunction of forces seems to be working in the 
opposite direction. Economic, political, religious conditions 
form a background for revolutionary ideas. 

Economic changes, and the urban life which is largely the 
result of them, are the first and perhaps the most serious un- 
derl3dng factor in the situation. The family and home of 
former times, while rooted in sex and parental relations as- 
sumed a pattern largely shaped by the need of division of 
labor between husband, wife, and children, and by community 
of property, particularly of a stable dwelling, the home. This 
dwelling was often a center of industry, recreation, and reli- 
gion. The division of labor between man and woman, after 
culture had reached the higher hunting or agricultural stage, 
was that man should bring home the game or work in the 
field while woman prepared food and cared for the house. 
They were thus interdependent, A man found himself largely 
helpless in preparing food and especially in caring for chil- 
dren. The woman was correspondingly at a disadvantage in 
hunting game or working in the fields, although in many 
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cases she might take part in this. All the work as well as the 
enjoyments of life tended to center in the home. 

The industrial revolution sent both men and women into 
factories. It took even children in large numbers. The 
first effect of industrial change was therefore upon the work- 
ing class — ^the economically poorer strata of society — ^in which 
the work of both man and wife was necessary to maintain 
existence and support children. While this did little to break 
legal ties which bound husband and wife, it did impoverish 
the life of the home. Even from well-to-do families it re- 
moved nearly all the domestic arts and crafts, except that 
of preparing food, and thus left the business of the house- 
mfe far less important and interesting. The Civil War in 
the United States was the occasion for the entrance of larger 
numbers of women into the teaching profession. Inventions 
such as the telephone called for women operators; business 
development made room for stenographers, clerks, secretaries, 
department heads, and executives. Many women from mid- 
dle and well-to-do classes have come to enjoy the outside 
contacts and economic independence which such employ- 
ments make possible. Public education fits them for efiScient 
service. 

The drift of population to the cities affects marriage and 
family Hfe in several ways. The marriage rate in cities is lower 
than in the country, due in part to the higher cost of renting 
and furnishing dwellings in the city. Expense tends to discour- 
age many young married people from raising a family. Chil- 
dren seem particularly out of place in a modern city apart- 
ment; but any city dwelling, with little or no opportunity 
for convenient play space, seems a poor place for a child to 
thrive in. No one, says Russell, would undertake to grow 
young trees in separate cellars in the city. 

Modern inventions have displaced the home as a center 
of enjoyment also. The automobile to some extent op- 
posed family disintegration, because the tendency was for 
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the family to move about together, but it brought also new 
perils. The moving-picture which has become a leading type 
of recreation also invites the whole family, but like the auto- 
mobile it takes the family away from home. The city dwelling 
tends to become smaller and smaller. It has no best room, in 
which the young people can entertain their friends- The old 
neighborhood relationships which were based on the mutual 
acquaintance of families have practically ceased to exist. 
The younger generation finds its own recreation and enjoy- 
ment not only apart from the parents but without the super- 
vision of parents and neighbors, which although usually 
friendly was nevertheless real imder older conditions. The 
automobile, the night club or dance hall, and other present 
forms of diversion, are not favorable to common participation 
by parents and children. 

Changes in the external conditions of family and home have 
been accompanied by radical changes in ideas. 

First came a modification ot view as to divorce. In England 
until 1857 absolute divorce with the right to remarry had 
been possible only by an act of Parliament. Between 1800 
and 1850 only ninety such acts were passed. The Act of 
1857 established a court to hear and adjudicate procedures. 
Divorce was granted to the husband on the ground of adul- 
tery and to the wife if she could prove not only adultery 
on the part of the husband but also some aggravation of that 
act or addition to it, as by desertion. But even after this 
Act of 1857 divorce continued to be infrequent in England, 
ranging for the remainder of the century from about 300 to 
about 1,000 divorces (including judicial separations) annually. 
In the United States (except in South Carolina which grants 
no divorce) legal divorce has been easier than in England. It 
has, however, increased rapidly since 1870. In that year 10,- 
962 divorces were granted; in 1930 there were 191,591. The 
population had increased from 38.5 millions to about three 
times that number; the divorces had increased to about seven- 
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teen times as many as the number in 1870. Or looking at 
the matter from another angle, the divorces now average 
about one to every six marriages — fewer in the East, more in 
the West and Southwest; fewer in agricultural life, more 
among actors, musicians, telegraph and telephone operators, 
and commercial travelers; fewer among rural, more among 
urban residents. 

Change in social attitude has been correspondingly strik- 
ing. In 1870, divorce in the Eastern states, at least, was not 
good form. The view, which is still registered by the, British 
royal court in the regulation that divorced persons are not 
presented at court, was virtually the prevailing view in Ameri- 
can society. At present, however, when religious restraints 
are no longer so widely felt, and when the ratio of divorce 
to marriages is about one to six or seven, there is little mental 
and social opposition to be overcome if husband or wife be- 
comes dissatisfied. The increase of divorce, which has been 
steady since 1870 and as yet shows no sign of lessening, has 
given rise to anxiety, for it seems to indicate a radical change 
in the attitude toward marriage. 

Yet this increase in divorce, unfortunate as it often is for 
the children, is not the most serious phase of the situation. 
With the common tendency in America to enter upon mar- 
riage chiefly upon the basis of emotion, it is not surprising 
that difliculties of adjustment — ^intellectual, economic, social, 
and sexual — often prove too great. Companionship may then 
fail to supervene when the first flush of emotion has passed. 
Statistics show that where there are no children, discontent 
is especially likely to follow. Divorce, however, does not neces- 
sarily imply that the institution of marriage is a failure, for 
divorced persons not infrequently marry again in the hope 
of a more successful union. The more radical threats to the 
family are found, not in divorce, but in certain attitudes to- 
ward the desirability of any family life. 

The first of these attitudes is that sex relations are a purely 
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individual matter, in which no one except the parties concerned 
has any rightful interest. It is held by some representatives 
of this view that the coming of children does create a situation 
which society may properly recognize in requiring provision 
for their care. The second attitude goes still further. It would 
not place responsibility for the care and upbringing of chil- 
dren upon the parents. It maintains that this responsibility 
can better be assumed by society itself through proper experts. 
The tendency of either of the above theories would be to 
remove much if not all social, legal, and moral support from 
the institution of the family, and to encourage casual at- 
tachments instead of permanent unions. We may consider 
the bearings of these theories first from the point of view of 
the man and woman, and secondly as they affect children. 

These more radical questionings of the institutions of mar- 
riage and family spring from (1) an increased emphasis upon 
sex, and (2) an expansion of individualism, already powerful 
economically and politically, to a new significance in personal 
relations, particularly those of sex. 

The significance of sex has been emphasized recently along 
two lines — the one esthetic, the other psychological. 

In the esthetic field the modern novel has focussed atten- 
tion upon the emotional life, and especially upon its stresses 
and conflicts. Romances have magnified the charm of idealized 
sex interest. Realistic schools have magnified physiological 
aspects. The problem novel has portrayed the wa 3 rwardness 
of sex passion, as over against the restraints of law or con- 
vention, in the often used ‘triangle.” The total effect has 
tended to make men, and especially women — since these are 
perhaps greater readers of fiction — ^probably more sex conscious 
than any previous generation. The high degree of this in- 
terest is indicated by the enormous circulation of the maga- 
zines which publish ^'true stories or ‘^confessions” of what 
profess to be actual life experiences. 

The psychological influence is found in the school of Freud, 
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This school has magnified the place of sex and has emphasized 
dangers of repression of this primitive urge. It has professed 
to find evidences of sex, not merely in the adolescent and later 
years, but from infancy on. Taking various forms the libido 
becomes, like Schopenhauer’s Will to Live or Nietzsche’s Will 
to Power, the fundamental drive in aU human life, waking or 
dreaming. The Unconscious is constantly carrying on and 
watching an opportunity to slip by the censor.” It is per- 
ilous to repress so fundamental a drive, since this is likely to 
force a disastrous introversion, or to lead to an exaggeration of 
the very interest temporarily repressed. Asceticism may thus, 
according to this theory, plunge its victim into disorganized 
passions. It is no doubt true that in their concern to control 
this passion of sex, religion and society have too often relied 
upon asceticism, or repression, or upon ignoring facts, rather 
than upon frank and intelligent consideration of its meaning 
and implications. The recent tendency, however, to emphasize 
sex in fiction and in psychological theory has brought the 
subject into the open. Whether the effect has been to exagger- 
ate by isolation, or to prepare the way for a truer estimate of 
the significance of sex in its relations to other life interests, is 
not yet apparent. 

The extension of individuafism to the sphere of marriage 
is not surprising. The age recognizes both the right of the 
individual to be himself, and the importance for society that 
each individual should respect himself and set a high worth 
upon his own life, his own ends, and his own method of finding 
and making his peculiar contribution to the whole of human 
living. Not merely writers who express the drive of selfish 
enjo3nnents or egoism, but still more strongly those who have 
thought in high terms of broadly human ends, have insisted 
on the worth of the individual. The worth of the soul was the 
dominant conception of Christian thought which found expres- 
sion in the challenge — ^what shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul? Kant, the great 
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representative of the place of duty in the moral life, laid down 
as one of his universal principles: ‘‘man and generally any 
rational being exists as an end in himself, not merely as a 
means to be arbitrarily used by this or that will,’’ and adds, 
“man necessarily conceives his own existence as being so” 
[i.e., as an end in itself]. 

New applications of this principle of the worth of the in- 
dividual appeared in the last century in movements for eman- 
cipation of slaves, for extension of suffrage — first to wider 
number of males and then to women — in the philosophy of the 
social settlement as contrasted with earlier philanthropies, 
in the general extension of the opportunities of education. 
In the economic world, freedom of initiative has been prized, 
even if not secured. In the political sphere, individual rights 
have been zealously guarded by constitutional law. The whole 
trend of the age is away from the ascetic ideal, which would 
repress certain aspects of human nature, particularly those 
renounced in the threefold vow of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence. The age is no less against institutions or modes of se- 
curing or maintaining social ends which require sacrifice of 
individual life and happiness. Such methods as war, which 
formerly seemed necessary, are coming more and more to seem 
futile. If marriage and the family are in opposition to the 
fundamental worth and development of the individual, they 
have a difificult case to plead before the bar of present opinion. 

And as a preliminary to a consideration of the values of 
marriage and the family, it should be repeated that the ques- 
tion is one to be settled, not by a general rule, but by taking 
into account the special and peculiar factors in each case. 
While this is true of all moral action it is eminently true of 
a relationship so personal and intimate as that of marriage 
and the family. It should further be said that conditions of 
health and temperament may very properly preclude marriage 
for some. A decided bent toward certain careers, such as in 
older days would have been regarded as a “call,” is also a 
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factor to be considered. In former times such a ^^call” was 
not uncommon in the field of religious service. Today a sim- 
ilar sense of social responsibility may be felt with reference 
to other lines of work. Yet with due recognition of the in- 
dividual nature of all choice, and of the exceptional factors 
in certain cases, we may consider important reasons to be 
weighed by the average person and especially by the college 
student. 

§ 3 . l^EARRIAGE FROM THE INDIVIDUAX POINT OE VIEW 

To begin with the more immediate factors we have first 
of aU to recognize that in normal individuals the sex impulse, 
on the one hand, needs expression or satisfaction, and, on 
the other, needs to be so refined and related to the individuaFs 
total interests and emotional life as to remain in due perspec- 
tive. Sex impulse thwarted or repressed may give rise to ab- 
normality, to coldness and narrowness, or even to psychoses 
and neuroses. Sex impulse uncontrolled — or without the re- 
fining and intimate association with intellectual, esthetic, and 
social interests and influences — ^may coarsen and distort per- 
sonality. If women have suffered more from the first of these 
alternatives, men in resorting to a sex satisfaction separated 
from all other stead3dng and elevating contacts have suffered 
more from the second. 

Consider next other needs which are to be met in some way — 
for companionship, stability, mutual encouragement. It is 
not necessary to praise friendship.* ‘‘No one,’^ says Aristotle, 
“would care to live without friends though he had all other 
good things.” Moreover, he continues, “friendship is not 
only an indispensable but also a beautiful or noble thing.” 
And still further, the truest and best love and friendship re- 
quires long and familiar intercourse.” For, as the proverb 
says, “it is impossible for people to know one another till 
they have consumed the requisite quantity of salt together.” 
And while friendship between men or between women is en- 
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titled to all the encomia which have been given it, there are 
certain respects in which the friendship between man and 
woman which marriage affords when at its best is more in- 
timate, more beautiful, and more mutually helpful than any 
other. The fact of sharing ambitions, hopes, experiences of 
joy and sorrow, especially of united planning and concern for 
the welfare and futures of children, builds up a certain com- 
munity of life which is found in no other type of experience. 

Recognizing then the facts of sex and friendship, the ques- 
tion from the individual point of view is (1) whether it is 
better to keep these interests relatively fluid so that they 
may be changed at will, or to plan for a permanent structure 
with the hope that they will gain by stability; and (2) whether 
it is better to keep one or both of these interests separate from 
others, or to combine them with each other and with coopera- 
tion for further ends. 

In favor of keeping sex and friendship ties fluid is the con- 
sideration that one is doubtless freer in certain respects if 
one can make and break relations as tastes and moods change. 
In the case of friendships it is not infrequent to find ourselves 
outgrowing youthful attachments^ — although probably few in- 
timate friendships are formed after middle life, or even after 
thirty. Emotion and passion are susceptible to ebb as well 
as flood; why commit oneself? In favor of keeping sex a sepa- 
rate, as well as an easily changed interest, it may be argued 
that sex attraction is notoriously not based on rational grounds, 
and is with difficulty subject to rational control. Conceivably 
one might prefer to keep this separate from friendship based 
on mutuality of interests and community of tastes. 

In favor of permanence of commitment and of combining 
sex with friendship and other interest is the consideration 
that a great factor in human advance from the relatively 
planless and casual existence of the animal world to a signif- 
icant and worth while life has been the ability and disposition 
of civilized man to plan and work continuously for distant 
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ends, and to build institutions to give strength and support 
to his plans and efforts. The wise individual, instead of ab- 
dicating control over passion, so organizes his life as to make 
passion and emotion contribute to its fullness. To this end 
he has to commit himself and undertake responsibilities. Full- 
ness of life and the more lasting joys are not attained by a 
casual dependence upon whatever allures. And the gratifi- 
cation of sex makes it finest contribution when it is associated 
with the refining influences of art, the dignity of intelligent 
guidance, a ^^partnership in the whole of life’’ as the Roman 
jurist defined marriage, the grace of affection, and for many, 
the sacredness of a religious institution. It suffers by isola- 
tion. 

Much depends upon what standard for decision is, perhaps 
unconsciously, used. Some frankly ask primarily. Will mar- 
riage and family give me pleasure? ^^Now,” writes Profes- 
sor Groves, ‘‘it is demanded of both matrimony and the 
family that they accept the testing of the pleasure standards 
which in our time are commonly used as a means of measure- 
ment for all sorts of social activities.”^ The question of pleas- 
ure is doubtless one of the factors that must be considered. 
Feeling is an important part of life, and an anticipation of 
happiness is an almost indispensable condition of a success- 
ful marriage. 

But granting the relevance of the question whether mar- 
riage and family give pleasure, two other points demand a 
hearing. In the first place, am I to expect that I as an already 
completely finished individual, am to be made happy with- 
out effort, and without adjustment to the other member of 
the partnership? or are mutual adjustment, give and take, 
and cooperation for a common end, to be presupposed as 
the necessary conditions of a fair test? In the second place, 
is it possible that the venture of creating something not yet 
experienced, of building a structure in which new values will 

^ Groves and Ogburn, American Marriage and Family Relationships, p. 26. 
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find a dwelling place, ought to count in our final weighing 
and testing? 

Ambitious young men find an opportunity for self-devel- 
opment and for usefulness in the community by creating or 
building something — a business, an industry, a church, a 
school, a ^'practice,’^ a professional reputation. They expect 
difficulties, anxieties, disappointment, but hold to their pur- 
pose in the belief that such creative work will 3deld increas- 
ing and substantial satisfaction. 

Plato finely expressed one aspect of this, when he said that 
the fundamental principle in love is not merely the love of 
beauty but the love of creation. Whether creative in bodies 
or in souls, men seek immortality through offspring, through 
a fair name, through the ordering of States and families. 
Viewed as an opportunity to create a new sphere of enhanced 
living the community of marriage and family may make a 
strong appeal 

§ 4 . MARRIAGE EROM THE SOCIAL POINT OR VIEW 

The growth of the consciousness of individuality fosters a 
disposition to decide problems on an individualistic basis. 
And yet few of us wish to decide a highly important question 
without looking at it in all its bearings. Least of all the col- 
lege student who inherits from all the ages and is in a fuller 
sense than most persons profiting from the community of 
which he is a member. The seriousness and devotion, with 
which the young people of all the countries engaged in the 
World War showed their willingness to give themselves to 
what they believed to be a worthy cause, is a sufficient proof 
if any were needed that our younger generations are made of 
the same stuff as that which has been shown through the ages 
in the service of social ends. 

ajf,;? America’s great legal and social philosopher, 

Mr. Justice Holmes, 
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“we think of our existence not as that of a little God outside [the 
universe] but as that of a ganglion within, we have the infinite 
behind us. It gives us our only but our adequate significance. . . . 
If our imagination is strong enough to accept the vision of our- 
selves as parts inseparable from the rest, and to extend our final 
interest beyond the boundary of our skins, it justifies the sacri- 
fice even of our lives for ends outside of ourselves.’’ ^ 

“The motive, to be sure,” adds Justice Holmes to the thought 
of the quotation above, “is the common wants and ideals that 
we find in man.” But the adjustment of the claims, on the 
one hand, of individual ambitions, development, and joys; on 
the other, of social claims, is a problem which each must work 
out anew. In an ideal stage of human development, the is- 
sue might be less that of either-or” and more that of “both” 
than it is at present, but in the language of the chapter on 
the self, this adjustment will always be a moral question. 
Each must make his own decision, but we may present some 
of the considerations to be taken into account. 

When we think of ourselves as parts of the human family, 
and when we think of our life as an opportunity not merely 
for enjoyment or even for liberty but for creative work, we 
have to recognize that for most of us this means cooperation 
with others to accomplish what no individual can accomplish 
by himself. We find ourselves here entering upon oppor- 
tunities made possible by ages of struggle, by patient researches 
of scientists, by brilliant discoveries of inventors, by the labor 
of countless unknown soldiers” of the common good. We 
feel it a privilege as well as an obligation to “carry on.” If 
we have healthy bodies — and with the growing progress of 
hygiene and medicine, health is becoming more and more 
part of our morality as well as of our pleasure — one of the ways 
in which we may make our contribution is through bring- 
ing new life into being, and giving to our children the best in 
our power. 

1 Collected Legal Papers ^ New York, 1920, p. 316. 
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It has been suggested by a recent writer ^ that today we are 
not so sure, as men once were, that the world needs to increase 
its population. Rapid growth of population with a large 
birth rate has been characteristic of cruder civilizations which 
sought to gain superior advantage in man-power or to com- 
pensate for the high death rate incidental to ignorance and 
lack of sanitation. Further the overpopulation of certain 
countries has been alleged as a justification for invasion of 
other lands, or for planting colonies where they are not wanted. 
Why then add to the evil of overpopulation? In answer it 
may be freely granted that there is no good reason for increas- 
ing the total population of the world, and that some coun- 
tries are already overpopulated. The question is one of quality 
rather than of quantity. Admitting that as yet our knowledge 
of eugenics is very imperfect it is still reasonable to hold that 
on the whole , children of healthy parents inherit a better 
physical organism than children of diseased or feeble-minded 
parents, and that children of educated parents are likely to 
be better cared for and better prepared to play their part in 
life than children of ignorant parents. 

In fact at the present time many thoughtful students be- 
lieve that the problem of maintaining the best stocks is one 
of the most serious which confronts us. For it is evident that 
the birth rate among the better educated as well as the more 
prosperous financially is decreasing both absolutely and rela- 
tively to the birth rate among other elements of the popula- 
tion. Dr. Cattell, editor of the volume, American Men of 
Science^ has found that the completed family of contemporary 
scientific men is about two, and the number of surviving 
children for each scientific man about 1.6. The tendency of 
those in professional occupations is to postpone marriage until 
about thirty. Reasons of health or expense tend to limit the 
number of children after marriage. Among the well-to-do, 
reasons of expense can scarcely be recognized, and it must 

^ Ruth Reed, The Modern Family, 1929. 
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be assumed that luxury and convenience play a large role. 
In an agricultural population children were an economic asset 
and a provision for old age. The modern man is more likely 
to think of them as an expense, and to seek provision for 
old age through insurance. But the very fact that many fail 
in their contribution to the membership of a better society 
makes it all the more important that those who are well and 
able should do their share. In so doing they may find that 
enlargement of life, that joy in expectation and fulfillment 
of promise, that oneness with the great stream of living 
and working which is one of the deeper sources of satisfac- 
tion. 

To look at marriage and family from the social point of 
view requires us to consider also the part they play in social 
structure. Society through language, tradition, mutual aid, 
varied stimulation, largely makes human life what it is. 
And of all its units kin and family have been the most firmly 
knit and influential. The researches of anthropology show 
flexibility of form, with emphasis now on the father, now on 
the mother; they show, however, the persistent, steady power 
of the institution into which every one is born and by which 
he receives his earliest impressions. The biological drives 
lead on to sentiments. If trade calls out shrewdness, and gov- 
ernment teaches justice, it is kin and family which develop 
sympathy and kindness. Because a human being is by noth- 
ing so eminently human and richly individual as by the fact 
that he is a person, so he gets his personality through a per- 
sonal group — ^not in an impersonal relation. For the personal 
is evoked by personal relations. Cultural influences, art, 
poetry, on the one hand find emotional sources in love, and 
on the other reach to refine and enrich passional and parental 
influences. Religion has found in father and mother symbols 
of tenderness and unforgetting care, and in turn has lent to 
human ties additional sacredness. The anthropologist Mali- 
nowsky, in concluding an investigation of parenthood from a 
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functional point of view, says, 'Hhe institutions of marriage 
and the family are indispensable.” 

Do children need parents? For even if parents do need 
children to make life full, and to provide objects on which 
affection may find its appropriate expression, it may seem 
that the family is after all less competent than society at 
large to bring up children. There is very general assent to 
the wisdom of taking children from home for at least part of 
their education after they have reached a certain age. The 
environment of home is too narrow, too strongly personal 
and emotional. The child in school is hkely to behave better 
and to be better taught by the experts that society at large 
can provide. Hence the query, may not the same principle 
be applied to the care of infancy and early childhood? Would 
not a corps of physicians, nurses, and nursery teachers, get 
better results than the present more or less haphazard practices 
of feeding and forming habits, under ignorant parental care 
or lack of care? In reply to these questions it must be agreed 
that there is a great deal of ignorance on the part of parents 
as to the care of children’s bodies, and still greater ignorance 
as to the proper care of their minds and especially their morals. 
And yet it does not logically follow that impersonal care by 
experts will be a better way on the whole. The past few years 
have seen a wide spread among parents of knowledge as to 
the proper feeding of children. This is an encouragement to 
look for similar improvement in knowledge along the more 
difl&cult lines of behavior and moral education. The best 
scientific opinion thus far is that the infant under the imper- 
sonal care of an institution misses something vital, namely, 
that some one loves him. 

Granted that an exclusive home environment is too strongly 
personal and emotional, we yet know too little about the con- 
ditions of normal balance between the intimately personal, on 
the one hand, and the general, social, and impersonal, on the 
other, to warrant the entire abandonment of the former. If 
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the child who lives too exclusively in the family environment 
may become an “introvert/’ it is quite possible that the child 
who has no specific and personal relationships of sympathy 
and affection may be so exclusively “extrovert” as to lack 
valuable elements of talent and character. As the attending 
nurse in an institution that cares exceptionally well for the 
bodily and mental welfare of children put it, in speaking of 
those under her care, “They haven’t any insides.” 

§ 5 . SPECIAL SOURCES OF FRICTION AND NEEDS FOR ADJUSTMENT 

To believe profoundly in marriage and family for the normal 
human being does not imply that we ignore the many defects 
and sources of friction in these institutions. Some of these 
have lessened in importance with the general progress of 
education and culture ; others have become more acute. Among 
the sources of unhappiness with respect to which conditions 
have improved in recent years may be included economic and 
“political” attitudes. Among those which have come more 
acutely to consciousness are those of sex. 

Under economic conditions a distinction must first be made 
between industry and business. Industry has thus far affected 
chiefly the less well-to-do and the less highly educated. In 
this field there has been little recent change in the situation 
so far as it affects women and children. The numbers of women 
in industry tend somewhat slowly to increase, but among 
women in industry the radical change for marriage and the 
home took place at an earlier period. Business and profes- 
sional careers, on the contrary, have recently been opening 
progressively to the entrance of women of the well-to-do and 
educated members of the community. It has thus made these 
women less ready’ to accept marriage and domestic life, except 
on the basis of affection. Economic stress is no longer so im- 
portant as in the days when the alternative was marriage or 
dependence upon some male relative. At first the alternatives 
of marriage or a career seemed mutually exclusive. No doubt 
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it is stiU frequently difl&cult to do justice to both, but that 
it is not impossible is being proved by an increasing number. 

In two respects the situation seems easier. When women 
at first began to consider gainful occupations after marriage 
there was a distinct prejudice against this on the part of hus- 
bands. It appeared to them to be a reflection upon their 
ability to support a wife. Support was a duty recognized by 
law. It was perhaps not surprising that they failed to recog- 
nize that a woman might have as strong a bent toward some 
profession or career other than housework as her husband, 
and that it would be unjust to deprive her of an opportunity 
for constructive work and a creative life. The general ability 
and vigor shown by women in various occupations to which 
they were new has done much to change this attitude on the 
part of intelligent men. The point is not at aU that a man 
cannot ^^give her what she wants’’ in the way of money. The 
point is rather that she wishes the opportunity to do her own 
work in the world. For some the work she may prize most and 
find best suited to her capacities will lie in the making of a 
home and in the care and education of her children. But some- 
thing like twenty per cent of college women have no children, 
and for many of these a life entirely limited to a city apart- 
ment would be empty. The woman of today does not care 
to live in ^^The Doll’s House.” In another respect, economic 
conditions have improved with the general advance of woman 
to suffrage and citizenship, namely, in provision for a proper 
distribution of family income between husband and wife 
without the necessity for the wife’s asking the husband for 
money.” No one of mature years likes to be put in the posi- 
tion of asking another for money. Husband and wife are 
supposed to engage in a partnership according to the old 
Roman formula, '‘a partnership in the whole of life.” In- 
come may be earned by one or by both. In any case, expense 
ought to be shared, and the necessary income distributed 
according to the items for which each partner is individually 
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responsible. Twenty-five years ago, the irritation caused by 
the status which was then common was frequently severe, 
and was rather general. Today, among educated people it is 
apparently much less. Joint checking accounts or individual 
checking accounts are convenient methods of adjustment. 
Among the working classes, family income is frequently 
handed over almost entire to the wife. 

The question of authority within the home is likewise pro- 
gressing with the general advance in educational and political 
emancipation. The word ‘'obey’’ has been largely dropped 
from wedding ceremonies. In certain matters the husband 
may be better fitted to take final responsibility, in other mat- 
ters the wife. In any case there should be consultation and 
give and take rather than assertion. 

In sex relations between husband and wife the situation 
has undoubtedly become more conscious. The older policy of 
refraining from all discussions of this highly critical factor is 
undergoing a change. Along with educational and political 
emancipation has come the possibility of freer recognition of 
woman’s sex life. Studies by Dr. Davis with the aid of an 
advisory committee of professional women, studies by several 
physicians, and by experts in social observation, have at least 
made a beginning in this direction. The study by Dr. Davis ^ of 
1,000 married women and of 1,200 unmarried women has 
confirmed opinions from other sources that there is far less 
difference between men and women in both physical and 
emotional aspects of sex life than was formerly assumed to 
be the case. One of the facts brought out most clearly has 
been the value of preparation for marriage by instruction as 
to sex life, its meaning, its responsibilities, and its manage- 
ment, so as to insure a minimum of marital unhappiness and 
a maximum of harmony and mutual satisfaction. Dr. Davis 
found that among the 1,000 married women, 846 classed them- 
selves as happy; but a considerable proportion of these under- 

^ Factors in the Sex Life of Twenty-iwo Hundred Women^ 1929 . 
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went a period of unhappiness at the beginning of married 
life, which in their judgment would have been helped by 
proper previous instruction. Studies of the 1,200 unmarried 
women in Dr. Davis’s survey show that among a considerable 
proportion those who have not married have nevertheless 
felt the need or desire for some form of sex satisfaction. 

Another aspect of married life which has come especially 
under discussion is that of birth control or, as many prefer 
to call it, the proper spacing of children. Mankind from early 
times has controlled the birth — or at least the life of the newly 
born — ^in some fashion. Infanticide and abortion have been 
widely practiced. The more humane and intelligent have 
found less violent ways to limit births, by prevention of con- 
ception. In general, vigorous stocks under conditions of 
plentiful food-supply or agricultural life have had large 
families — and likewise the very poor and ignorant. In the 
early colonial period of the United States, families of the 
English and French emigrants were large. In recent years 
the birth rate among the native born of native parents in 
New England has sunk to 2.61, and the surviving family to 
1.92. Similarly, Professor Cattell’s study ^ has shown that 
whereas the families from which scientific men have come 
averaged 4.65, the families of these scientific men themselves 
average 2.28 children. Information given by 461 leading scien- 
tific men showed that the families of 176 had not been limited; 
that the families of 285 had been voluntarily limited. Of these 
285, the reasons assigned were: on account of health, 133; 
of expense, 98; of other causes, 54. Vigorous discussion has 
been called out on the one hand by these and other figures 
which reflect conditions among the educated and well-to-do 
classes; and on the other hand by the problems of social work- 
ers who find the poor and ignorant bringing large numbers of 
children into the world, whom they can neither feed nor edu- 
cate properly, and doing this frequently at the serious cost 

^American Men of Science, ard ed., 1921. 
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of the mother’s health. The two t3^es of cases are evidently 
not of the same order. In the one case, there are too few chil- 
dren, in the other too many. 

Birth control clinics to the number of seventy at this writ- 
ing have been set up in various cities of the United States 
and Europe, primarily for the instruction of the poor and ig- 
norant. The aim is to substitute medically approved methods 
of control for violent and criminal methods. The need for 
such control to meet conditions of health and expense has 
recently received recognition from the Lambeth Conference, 
which by a considerable majority recognizes the propriety oi 
such control when not dictated by ^'selfishness, luxury, or 
convenience.” It may be remarked parenthetically that these 
three motives are very poor motives for the guidance of any 
of the more serious affairs of life. For the well educated and 
weU-to-do the apparent need is all in the direction of maintain- 
ing at least such a number of children as will serve to continue 
the family stock wherever conditions of health permit. 

It is amusing and perhaps instructive to note that nature 
has made an experiment in the direction of separating sex 
satisfaction from parental care and of entrusting the nurture 
and rearing of the community’s offspring entirely to workers 
that are not parents. Many of the hymenopterous insects 
have successfully followed this plan. The queen bee and the 
males have no further social responsibilities beyond produc- 
tion of progeny. The neutral workers care very efficiently 
for the young. In view of this the eminent biologist H. S. 
Jennings comments on the suggestion for public care of chil- 
dren, and isolation of sex life from parental functions. 

"As we find it in popular proposals, this aspiration appears 
largely dominated by the desire to set free and give full satisfac- 
tion to the mating impulse; to facilitate change in mates, making 
it unnecessary for them to remain tied to one another longer than 
fancy dictates. If we examine this aspect of the matter in the 
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animals that have fully carried out this sytem of public care for 
the progeny, we find a surprising result. The system has resulted, 
not in the freeing of the mating impulses, but in their suppression; 
their almost complete extinction; in the essential desexualization 
of society. Only a few isolated individuals continue to be occupied 
with mating and propagation; the rank and file are sexless. If man 
must look to this result, possibly the enthusiasm for this system 
will abate.” ^ 

The facts are that whereas insects have successfully followed 
the proposed plan, mammals and in particular human beings 
have followed a line of development which has involved, for 
instance, long and intimate physical union between mother 
and offspring, helpless infancy, care of both mother and child 
by the male, education of the child by the parents, with an 
almost equally prominent reflex influence of the child upon 
the parents. To make a thorough success of the proposal, 
says Professor Jennings, man should have begun aeons ago, 
before he became a mammal. In that case, by the present 
time he might perhaps hope to rival the ants in social organi- 
zation. 

One of the broadest-minded of the writers upon women’s 
sex life and the family is Ellen Key. She holds that the way 
out of some at least of our present difficulties lies in the direc- 
tion of emphasizing rather than minimizing the importance of 
sex and motherhood in woman’s life. She is distrustful of the 
effect upon woman’s life of organized business and industry. 
She goes further than many in her concern that freedom and 
personality of the woman be not sacrificed to the supposed 
necessities of an institution. But she insists that it is not 
necessary to destroy the family in order to secure the right 
relationships for the personality of the wife and the develop- 
ment of the children. 

‘^Ht is not the family that ought to be aboHshed, but the rights 
of the family that must be reformed; not education by parents 

1 Jennings, The BioUgicd Basis of Human NaturSy New York, 19J0, p. 266. 
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that ought to be avoided, but education of parents that must be 
introduced; not the home that ought to be done away with, but 
homelessness that must cease.” ^ 

Fear has been expressed from time to time, and especially 
since the World War with its succeeding disillusionments, 
that the moral ideals and standards, the bonds of sympathy 
and duty, which have played so significant a r 61 e in individual 
character and social order are in danger of disappearing. The 
authors do not share this fear. They believe that the moral 
life is too deeply rooted in human nature and human needs to 
be either lost or discarded. For the moral life is a life, and life 
means power to adjust to changing conditions. It is precisely 
the new and serious situations that call out new vigor and 
lift to new levels. Ethical science, tracing and interpreting 
this process of growth and adjustment, has as its task, not to 
create moral life — for that life is already present — ^but to dis- 
cover its laws and principles, and thereby aid in making its 
further advance stronger, freer, and more assured because 
more intelligent. 
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Attitude, see Character and Habit 
Augustine, St., 142 
Aurelius, Marcus, 125 
Australian customs, 20, 28, 52-53, 56 f. 
Authority, of group, 45 f.; behind cus- 
toni, 46; in Israel’s religion, 86 f.; 
challenged in Greece, 103-12; of 


law in Rome, 138-41; of God and 
church in Middle Ages, 142-45; 
relaxation, modern, 155-61; in mor- 
als, 194, 365 f., ch. xii, passim, 
especially 234, 236 f. 

Autonomy, in Kant, 166 

Bacon, Francis, quoted, 10; in Ren- 
aissance science, 153 f. 

Bacon, Roger, 153 
Bagehot, 39, 48 
Bain, on pleasure as end, 206 
Bargaining power, in industry, 431-48 
Benevolence, as standard, 263 ff. ; blind, 
353. See Sympathy 
Bentham, Jeremy, on intention, 166, 
184, 187; 260 f.; criticized by Mill, 
266-68; 295 

Birth control and birth rate, 508 f., 
514 f. 

Blackstone, on status of married 
women, 485 

Blood feud, 18 n., 25 f., 56, 63, 84 
Boniface, viii 
Bracton, 141 

Bryce, James, 136, 158, 475 
Business, moral problems of, 286, 
449-58, 472-75, 480-88; social con- 
trol of, 459-70. See Capitalism, 
Justice 

Csesar, 16, 132 

Capitalism, historic setting, 150-52, 
159 f.; theory of, 417-19; and com- 
petition, 419-22; and security, 425- 
27 ; and profit motive, 449-53, 487 f.; 
and labor, ch. xix; and justice, 453- 
58, 485-87; versus other methods, 
475-80; needed reforms, 472-75, 
477-88. ^ See Industry, Business, 
Distribution 

Carlyle, Thomas, 275, 362 
Casuistry, 306 f . 

Cato, bn slaves, 135 
Cattell, J. M., on families of American 
scientists, 508, 514 
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Categorical imperative, see Kant 
Celts, clan system, 20, 22. See Welsh 
Censorship, 356, 365 
Changes, social, moral effects of, 188, 
191, 352 

Character, formation of, 9, 64; among 
Hebrews, 94r-96; Greeks, 127-29; 
as stable, 177; and conduct, 178-83; 
central, 183; and intent, 186; as 
criterion of pleasures, 208 f.; and 
moral judgment, 299 ff.; and end, 
264-68; analyzed, 176-78; and 
character, 178-84; continuity of, 
179 

Charity, misconception of, 334 
Chastity, and cultus, 87 f., 94-96, 189 
Child labor, 421 f., 459 f., 483 f. 
Chinese customs, 15 f., 62 
Choice, 316 f.; and self, 31 7 f., 350, 353 
Christian conceptions, of love, 90; 
sacrifice, 92; faith, 90, 92; life, 97; 
freedom, 97; social order, 98; 
church, 142 f., 148 f.; sacraments, 
142, 148; moral law, 145; wealth 
and property, 144 

Church, medieval, 142-45; Reforma- 
tion views of, 148 f.; influence on 
development of family, 493-95 
Cicero, on law and nature, 138 ff. 
Class conflicts and interests, 86; in 
Israel, 82, 85, 98; among Greeks, 
105-12, 115; Romans, 131, 13^36; 
of the gentleman, 152; of middle 
class, 152 f.; employer and em- 
ployee, ch. xix 

Class ideals, of Greeks, 105 f., 121, 
123; of Romans, 134 f., 139 f.; con- 
nection with honor, 77-79; source of 
many moral terms, 161 f.; and the 
machine, 422-25 
Coercion, 177, 237, 245 
Collective bargaining, 429-48 
Collectivism, 356 ff., 362 
Communism, 475-79 
Community ideal, in Hebrew morals, 
86, 98; moral meaning of, 383 f. 
Competition, its function in capital- 
ism, 419-21, 433, 4361; fair and 
unfair, 465-67 

Conduct, subject of ethics, 3; aspects 
of, 4j three levels, 7; first level, 
ch. iii; second level, ch. iv; third 
level, chs. v-ix; in relation to char- 


acter, 178-86; involves continuity, 
179 ff., 242 

Conflicts, 66 ff., 79, J.87, 190; occa- 
sion of reflection, 174 f., 227; of de- 
sires, 204 ff.; and choice, 316 ff.; 
social and individual, 357 ff. See 
Class conflicts 

Conformism, 252. See Convention 
Conscience, transition from custom to, 
66-81| Greek symbols of, 127 f.; 
Stoic idea of, 129; Adam Smith on, 
129; and reflective morals, 171 f.; 
nature of, 289; analyzed, 300-04 
Conscientiousness, true and false, 288. 

See Judgment, Moral 
Consequences, and motive, 184 f., 207, 
240-45, 273 ff.; in utilitarianism, 
266 ff.; and self, 316 ff.; and motive, 
377, 403 

Conservatism, 361, 374 
Constitution, of U. S., 392, 394, 396, 
399, 401 

Contract, and status, 8; labor, ch. xix; 
Supreme Court on, 442 ff.; ‘‘yel- 
low dog,” 444-46 

Control, primitive group, 24-27, 31, 45, 
64 f.; how enforced in, 48-50; chal- 
lenged in Greece, 104-12; by church, 
142-45; social control of business, 
ch. xxi. See Law 

Convention, in Greek morals, 100, 
105-15. See Custom 
Cooperation, and mutual aid, early, 
39-43; in modem industry, 448 
Corporations, in industry, 423, 430 f.; 
and bargaining power, 438; for 
profit, 414 f.; public attitude, 474 f. 
Coulanges, 17 
Courage, 106, 285 

Courts, primitive, 55-57; labor dis- 
putes and, 441-46; on child labor, 
459 f.; on police power 461 f.; on 
property and public interest, 462- 
65, 475; on income tax, 470 
Covenant, iii Hebrew moral develop- 
ment, 86 

Criterion, moral, 195 L; of institu- 
tions, 382-89; as common good, 382- 
83; as democratic ideal, 387 f. See 
Standard, Utilitarianism 
Cultus, 50, 87 f., 94 f.; Hebrew, 87-88. 
See Convention, Group morals. 
Taboo 
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Custom, and word ethics, 3; in early 
group, 15 Q., 22; second level of con- 
duct, 7, 45; in groups morals, ch. iv; 
of initiation, 52 f.; of birth, mar- 
riage, death, 57-59; festal, 59; hos- 
pitality, 60-^2; values and defects 
of 62-^5; transition to conscience, 
ch. v; among Hebrews, 83 f.; among 
Greeks, 100-02; and nature,^' 
109 ff.; and reflection, 173 f. 

Cynics, 114, 119, 220 
Cyrenaics, 114-15 

Davis, Katherine B., on sex life of 
women, 513 f. 

Deliberation, nature of, 330-34; and 
the self, 302; and imagination, 303; 
and conflict of impulses, 316 f. 
Democracy, in Greece, 108, 115; 
modern development, 158 f.; in in- 
dustry, 436; and utilitarianism, 262; 
nature of, 336, 387 ff.; present 
problems of, 390-98; early theory of, 
394 fl.; difficulties of, 399 f., 402; 
its culture criticized, 404 f . 
Descartes, 154 

Desire, in relation to thought, 200 ff. 

See Good, The 
Dhara, 57 
Dinsmore, C. A., 93 
Discipline, 22, 224 
Disinterestedness, 217, 328 
Distribution, theories of just, 454-58, 
485 f.; inequalities of, 386, 455 f., 
485; in functional versus acquisitive 
society, 457 f., 486 
Divorce, 498 f. 

Dogmatism, evils of, 295, 350, 375, 
381 

Domesday Book, 146 
Dramatists, Greek, 101, 127 
Duty, Sophocles on, 128; Stoics on, 
129; Romans on, 141; in Kant’s 
system, 165 f., 238-44, ch. xii; social 
claims, 236-38; justification of, 
245-52; generalized sense of, 253 ff.; 
and a social office, 249 

Eastman, C., 40, 48, 54 
Eckstein, 494 

Economics, forces and conditions in 
kinship groups, 22 f., 36, 39 f.; 
among Hebrews, 82, 84 f.; among 
Greeks, 107-12; among Romans, 


135-37; under church control, 144; 
modern, 149-53, 159 f.; modem 
individualism in, 367 f.; present 
problems of, chs. xviii-xxiii; and 
politics, 396-98. See Labor, Cap- 
italism, Distribution, Property, 
Wealth, Individualism 
Education, in primitive groups, 51-53; 
Greek, 104 f.; joined with democ- 
racy, 158 f., 266; function in mod- 
em economic society, 424 f., 457, 
484 f., 486 f.; institutions determine, 
405; effect of individualistic theory 
on, 406 f. 

Egoism, 324-31. See Self, Selfishness 
Eliot, George, 214 
Emerson, on abstinence, 227 
Empiricism, see Intuitionalism 
Ends, and the Good,' 193, 200-05; 
teleological morals, 195; as central 
concept, ch. x; and reflection, 197 ff.; 
analyzed, 199 ff.; and pleasure, 
205-13; and desire, 200 f.; and 
wisdom, 205; relation to standard, 
214, 269 ff.; and success, 218; and 
asceticism, 219-24; objective inter- 
ests, 224r-28; and the self, 326 ff. 
Enlightenment, period of, 154-56 
Epictetus, 129, 135 
Epicureans, 119, 124, 215-18, 222, 
227 

Equality, 262, 282, 372, 384 
Esthetic factors, moral influence of, 
101, 105, 120, 123, 162, 227, 260, 298 
Ethics, defined, 3; problems of, 4f., 
193-96; method and aim, 5f.; 
theories of, ch. x 

Ethos, 3 ; of primitive groups, ch. iv 
Eudaimonism, Aristotle’s conception 
of, 122, 212, 214. See Happiness, 
Self-realization 
Euripides, 101, 105 
Evil, problem of, in Israel, 90-92, 127 
Expediency, 226 
Experimental method, 375 
Ezekiel, 94 

Factory legislation, 420-22, 459-62, 
483 f. 

Family, or Household Group, 19-21; 
as primary moral agency, 35 f.; 
Hebrew, 84-93, 95 f.; Roman, 136 f., 
492; history of, 489-93; from in- 
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dividual standpoint, 503-*ll; from 
social standpoint, 506-11; special 
problems, 511-17; recent changes 
affecting it, 496-503 
Federal Trade Commission, 455, 466 
Feud, see Blood feud 
Freedom, Pauline conception of, 97; 
economic, 149-53; growth of, 146- 
49; of contract, 442-44. See Liberty 
Freud, school of, on sex, 500 f. 
Friendship, 216, 237; and marriage, 
503-05 

Functional, society, 457 f. 

Galileo, 153 

Genetic method, in ethics, 5 f. 
Gentleman, Greek conception of, 101, 
105, 123; as class ideal, 152 
Genung, J. F., 91 

Germans, customs of, 16; family 
among, 492 f. 

Goethe, 203 f. 

Golden Rule, 190, 265, 309 f . 
Goldsmith, 0., 182 
Good, The, as subject of ethics, 3; in 
group morals, 62; Hebrew ideals of, 
96 f.; in Greek thought, 101 f,, 
105-07, 112-15; hedonistic theory 
of, criticized by Aristotle, 122 f., 
126 f.; by Plato, 119-22; hedonism 
defined and criticized, 205-15, 
ch. xi; as happiness, 166 f., 213 ff.; 
related to wisdom, 205; Epicurean 
theory of, 215-18; as conquest of 
passion, 219-24; as objective inter- 
ests, 224-30; conflict of, 227-33; in 
utilitarianism, 266 ff.; double mean- 
ing of, 291; natural and moral, 
271 

Goodness, see Virtue 
Government, function of, 368 
Gratian, on property, 144 
Gray, J. H., 15-16 

Greeks, moral development of, ch. vii 
Grote, 17 

Group life, early, ch. ii; as moral 
standard, ch, iv; kinship, 19-21; 
economic and political aspects, 22- 
24 f.; individual in, 25-27; religious 
aspects of, 27-29; age and sex 
groups in, 29 f.; moral significance 
of, 31 f.; custom in, ch. iv; values 
and defects of, 62-65; Hebrew, 16, 


83 f., 93 f.; Greek, 100. See Con- 
vention, Custom, Mores, Nature 
Groves, E. R., on marriage, 505 

Habit, 9, 24, 45, 50, 64, 221, 225; and 
the self, 181 f.; and purpose, 198 f.; 
as moral stay, 221 f.; and objective 
interest, 225 f . See Character, Con- 
duct 

Hammurabi, Code of, 75, 94 n., 491 f. 
Happiness, its constitution, 213 ff., 
335; and personal disposition, 265 ff 
271; and desire, 270; private and 
common, 271 f. See Utilitarianism 
Hayes, C. H. J., on nationalism, 409 
Hazlitt, on pleasure and the Good, 
210 

Hearn, 22 

Hebrews, moral development of, ch. 

vi. See Cultus, Prophets 
Hedonism, of the Cyrenaics, 115; 
criticized, 205-15, 320; theory of 
ends of desire confused with theory 
of standards, 262 f.; paradox of, 
270 

Herbert, G., 301 

Highmindedness, Aristotle on, 123 
Hobbes, 164 

Hobhouse, L. T., 48, 57; on the fam- 
ily, 136, 492 f., 495 

Holmes, Justice 0. W., on freedom of 
thought, 399; on police power, 462; 
on relation to the universe, 506 f . 
Homer, 60 

Honestum, as Roman standard, 141; 

as good repute, 277 
Honesty, 150, 152 f., 162; as policy- 
218 

Honor, 77-79, 109 f., 112 
Hosea, 95 f. 

Hospitality, 60 ff. 

Humanitarianism, 157, 262 
Hume, D., 48, 260 
Hypocrisy, 281 

Ibsen, 90 

Ideal, Hebrew-Christian, 96-98; 
Greek, 125-27; medieval, 142; na- 
ture of, 301 f.; false, 382; demo- 
cratic, 387 ff. 

Income, in the United States, 4^0; 
distribution of, 453, 455 f., 486; tax, 
469 
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India, customs of, 22 f., 57 
Indians (American), 23, 40, 49, 54, 59 
Indifference, of acts, 177 f., 180 
Individual, the, in early group, 18, 21, 
23, 26 f., 64; collision with, group, 
67-80, 107 ff.; among Hebrews, 
93 f., 103-07; modem, 145 ff. See 
Self 

Individualism, factor in transition 
from custom, ch. iv; in Hebrew 
morals, 93, 96 f.; in Greece, 100, 
103 ff.; commercial and political, 
107 ff.; in Greek theory, 112 ff.; of 
Cynics and Cyrenaics, 114f.; and 
justice, 274 f.; historic ingredients 
of, 367 ff.; doctrinal formula, 371; 
as theory, 331, 387; political form 
o-f , 395 f . ; and public education, 
406; modern, 425-27, 480 f.; in 
marriage, 501 

Individuality, defined, 68 f.; forces 
producing, 69, 80, 93, 103-07, 145 f.; 
in morals, 351 ff., ch. xvi; moral 
claims of, 386 f. 

Industrial revolution, 159, 369; effects 
of, 371 

Industry, as moralizing agency, 36, 
39 f., 69-71; in modern develop- 
ment, 149-53, 159 f.; present prob- 
lems of, chs. xviii-xix; controlled 
from top, 393 

Inequality^ as natural, 109; social, 443 
Inhibition, nature of, 202 f., 222 f. 
Initiation, primitive, 51-53 
Institutions, moral value denied, 348. 

See Social environment 
Intention, place of, in morals, 176 f.; 

analysis of, 184 f. See Ends, Motive 
Interests, and the Good, 224r-28; and 
motives, 321 ff.; and the self, 327 f.; 
as social, 331-36 

Intuitionalism, 261, 288; truth and 
error in, 292-95, 303; as immediate 
sensitivity, 295 f.; defect, 309 
Ireland, ancient law of, 22 f., 56, 76 
Isolation, of the moral, 289, 379 
Israel, see Hebrews 

James, William, on the social self, 
77 ff.; on passion and thought, 201; 
on moral exercise, 221, 223; on self- 
love, 324 f. 

Japanese customs, 16, 57 


Jennings, H. S., on sex and parent- 
hood, 515 f. 

Tesus, 96, 98, 143, 148 
job. Book of, 90 ff. 

Judgment, moral, ch. xiv; its object, 
202; as separate faculty, 235; as 
practical and theoretical, 258; and 
sympathy, 275, 292 f.; and the 
self, 318. See Intuitionalism, Wis- 
dom 

Jural influence, among Hebrews, 86 f., 
92 f.; among Greeks, 102 f., 108 ff., 
128 f.; among Romans, 138 ff.; moral 
concepts, 163; in Kant, 165 f.; of 
morals, 195 

Justice, in primitive society, 24-27, 
53-57 ; Hebrew idea of, 87, 89 f., 98; 
Greek idea of, 102 f., 109-12; Plato 
on, 118; in Roman law, 138-41; and 
standard, 273-77; as virtue, 284; 
legalistic view of, 277; in distribu- 
tion of wealth, 453-58, 485-91. 
See Rights, Supreme Court 

Kafirs, 17-18, 21 

Kalon, and Kalokagathos, 101, 105, 
106, 121 f., 123, 260, 299 
Kant, on the force of unsociability, 
68, 70, 79; his Critique of Pure 
Reason, 155; his central conception, 
165 f.; subordinates good to law, 
238 ff.; separation of motive and 
consequences, 184, 240; duty as uni- 
versal and particular, 241 f.; on 
knowledge, 288 f.; on good will, 315 
Karma, 93 

Key, Ellen, on the family, 516 f. 

Kidd, D., 18, 21, 22, 32 
King, W. I., on wealth and income, 455 
Kinship, 19 ff. See Group life 
Knowledge, ch. xiv; of persons, 297; 
will to know, 311; monopoly of 
408 f. 

Kropotkin, 39 

Labor, primitive, 36, 39; and gentle- 
man, 152 f.; women's and children’s, 
421; legal protection, 440, 447, 
459 ff.; as a commodity, 431 f. See 
Industiy 

Labor unions, and collective bargain- 
ing, 438 f.; and corporations, 438; 
legal status, 440 ff., 446; Adair and 
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Coppage cases, 441-44; Hitchmau 
case, 444-46; as not having a public 
purpose, 444 

Laissez faire, ori^ns of, 151, 274; re- 
lation to Individualistic theory, 346, 
369, 468; as policy, 418, 427, 477 f., 
480 f . See Capitalism, Individualism 
Language, as socializing agency, 38 f . 
Law, control in group life, 53-57; in 
Hebrew morals, 86 f., 92 f.; Greek 
conceptions of, 101, 107; Roman, 
137-39; in labor cases, 440-47; so- 
cial agency, 459-70; moral, duty, 
ch. xii 

Legalism, 277, 307, 372. See Jural, 
Law, Right 

Levels of conduct, 7, 43, 45 
Liberalism, 364 

Liberty, struggle for, 76 f.; political, 
146^8; religious, 149; economic, 
151; nature of, 339 ff.; social, 388; 
of thought, 398-409. See Freedom, 
Individualism 

“Life,” Hebrew and Christian ideal, 
96 ff.; morals as, 6, 577 
Lippmann, W., 73 

Locke, on natural rights, 147; on 
toleration, 147; his Essay on Human 
Understanding^ 155; referred to, 
221, 308 

Love, as moral ideal, 90 
Loyalty, ch. xii 
Luck, and approval, 47 

Machiavelli, 145 f. 

Machine, and industrial revolution, 
159 f., 408; effect on workers, 422- 
25; effect on bargaining power, 
437 f. 

MacLennan, 22 n. 

Maine, Sir H., 18, 54 
Malinowski, 46, 49; on family, 509 f. 
Marriage, in group morals, 58 f., 75; 
among Hebrews, 95 f.; among Ro- 
mans, 136, 492; church views on, 
493-95; individual point of view, 
503-06; social point of view, 506-11; 
and women’s careers, 511 f. See 
Divorce, Family, Sex 
Mean, Aristotle’s conception of, 123; 
as class term, 162 

Measure, in Greek morals, 101, 103, 
113, 122 L, 227 


Men’s clubs and houses, 30 f. 

Method, in morals, 375, 381 f., 389 
Micah, 89 

Millay, E. St. Vincent, 215 
Mill, John Stuart, as utilitarian, 166; 
on sources of value, 225; on ex- 
pediency, 226; on pleasures as end, 
206; on their quality, 211 f.; his 
interest in personal character 
262 ff. 

Milton, 147, 223 

Monasticism, women under, 404 
Moral, derivation of term, 3; as 
growth, 6; levels of, 7; character- 
istics of, 9, 31 f., 62 f., 66, 80; 
derivation of conceptions of, 161-63. 
See Morality, Mores 
Moral Sense School, 164 f. See In- 
tuitionalism 

Morality, customary, 45 ff., 62-65, 
171 f.; transition to conscience, 
66 ff.; Hebrew, 82 ff.; Greek, 100 ff.; 
Roman, 131 ff.; factors in modern, 
145 ff.; reflective, ch. x, 257 ff., 277 f., 
280-86, 292, 330, 378; not isolated 
2331, 2351; as servile, 246; as 
intrinsic in life, 342 ff . ; and social 
problems, ch. xvi; and the political 
order, ch. xvii. See Theory, Moral 
Mores, as term, 3; defined by Sumner, 
45; authority of, 46 ff.; enforce- 
ment, 48 ff. See Custom 
Moses, 75 

Motives, in customary morality, 63 f.; 
in Hebrew morals, 94 ff . ; and inten- 
tion, 185; analyzed, 186; pleasure 
as, 209; their nature, 319-24; rela- 
tion to interests, 321; self-love as, 
324 ff.; profit as, 449-53, 474 f., 
483 f., 487 f. See Consequences 
Mutual Aid, 39 

Nationalism, problems of, 409-14; 

and patriotism, 41 1 f . 

Nature, opposed to convention, 100, 
107, 109 f., 113; Aristotle on, 116 f.; 
Stoic view of 124 f.; Roman law of, 
137-41, 238; rights, 147 f., 151, 
368, 370; versus artificial, 368 
Nemesis, 110, 127 f. 

Newton, 154 
Nietzsche, 74, 110 
Non-conformity, 252 
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Obligations, Ought, Oughtness, see 
Duty 

Paley, as utilitarian, 166 
Paul, St., 89 f., 97, 99 
Peace as moral ideal, 98, and war, 
412 ff. 

Personal, and social in morals, 351 f. 
Personality, as end in itself, 243. See 
Individuality 
Pindar, 110 

Plato, on origin of morals, 4; on art 
and morals, 37, 101 ; on hospitality, 
61; on measure, 101, 120 ff.; reli« 
gious critic, 105 ; on the gentleman, 
105 f.; discussion of individualism, 
109 ff.; on the State, 118; on the 
Good, 177-82; on pleasure, 121 f.; 
on the ideal, 125 f.; on the self, 
128 f.; on teaching virtue, 172; 
emphasis on knowledge, 288; on 
opinion, 405 

Pleasure, and moral good, among 
Hebrews, 96; in Greek theory, 120- 
22, 124; hedonistic theory, 205-15; 
present and future, 207-09; Hazlitt 
on, 210; and character, 208-10; 
higher and lower, 212; and happi- 
ness, 213 ff.; in utilitarianism, 262- 
68 , 

Police power, 440, 461 

Politics, limits of government, 367 f.; 

and economics, 396; ch. xvii 
Pollock and Maitland, 57, 494 
Post, 55 

Praise, see Approbation 

Precedent, 304, 365 

Principles, nature of, 253, 304r-10; 

difference from rules, 305 ff. 
Problems, of Moral Theory, 173, 188, 
193-96, 255; social, ch. xvi; political, 
ch. xvii; economic, chs. xviii-xxii; 
marriage and the family, ch. xxiii 
Production, moral problems of, 417, 
426, 430, 448, 461, 481-84 
Profit, as business motive, 449-53, 
474 f., 483 ff., 487 f. 

Progress, as moral issue, 361, 364 
Propaganda, evils of, 401 f. 

Property, in primitive groups, 22 f.; 
relation to taboo, 49 f.; in develop- 
ment of individual, 75 f.; Plato on, 
118; and medieval church, 144; in 


capitalism, 418 f., 440 f., 479; and 
Roman marriage, 136 f.; of married 
women, 495; involves inequality, 
443 

Prophets, Hebrew, 83 f., 88-90, 92, 98 
Protagoras, 4 

Protestantism, as a movement, 148 f.; 

and the family, 435 
Public agency, and private, 362 ff., 
373 f. 

Public interest, property as affected 
by 462-65; and corporations, 474 f. 
Punishment, evil, so viewed by 
Hebrews, 90 f. See Justice 
Puritans, economic views, 152; life 
as a ‘^calling,” 152; referred to, 
220, 307 

Purity, ceremonial, 87; of motive, 95 

Rationalizing agencies, 36-38 
Reason, as moral element, 8, 36 £., 62, 
72; as standard among Greeks, 
103 ff., 112 f., 120-24; in Roman 
law, 137-41; in science, 1541; in 
Kant, 241 f.; double meaning of, 
235 f.; in labor disputes, 430, 447 f. 
Reform, moral, 226 f. 

Reformation, the, 148 ff.; influence on 
family, 495 

Relativism, ethical, 373 
Religion, in early group life, 27-29; 
socializing agency, 42; in transition 
to conscience, 74, 77; in Hebrew 
morals, 82, 86 ff., 92, 95; Greek, 
103-05, 126 f.; medieval, 142-45; 
modem development, 148 f . 
Renaissance, 145-57 
Responsibility, collective, l5, 25-27, 
40 f., 54, 56, 84; development of 
personal, 93 f . ; its nature, 336 ff . ; 
and character, 337 f.; and conse- 
quences, 338 f.; and freedom, 339 
Reverence, 28 n., 29, 32, 46, 53, 63, 80, 
83, 87, 128 

Revolution, American, 157 ff.; French, 
157 ff., 388; industrial, 159, 422-25, 
429-32, 497 

Right, the, as basic concept, ch. xii; 
relation to good, 232 f., 245; rela- 
tion to ends, 233 f.; social origin of, 
236-38, 247-48; Kantian theory of, 
238-44; justification of, 245-53; 
generalized sense of, 253-56; as 
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subject of theory, 3, 10; in Hebraic 
morals, 92 f.; among Greeks, 101 ff. 
See Law, Reason, Duty 
Righteousness, t37pical theme in He- 
brew morals, 92 f. 

Rights, development of, 25-27, 75 f., 
140; natural, 146-48, 151, 368; of 
employer and employee, 442; of pri- 
vate property, 443 
Ritual, 50, 52 f., 58 f., 87 f. 

Rome, ancient, government and law, 
131-37; moral contributions, 137- 
41; family, 136, 492 
Rousseau, 147, 362 
Rules, as fixed and principles, 307 ff. 

Santayana, G., 229 
Sceptics, Greek, 124 
Schiller, 37 
Schopenhauer, 74 
Schurtz, 30 

Science, in transition to conscience, 
71; Greek, 103-06; modem, 153 ff., 
160 f.; and moral progress, 191 f., 
312, 375; and democracy, 391 
Secret societies, 30 f. 

Security, in industry, 425-27, 436 f., 
460 f., 482 f. 

Seebohm, F., 27, 51, 55 
Self, social, how built up, 9, 77 f.; 
tribal, 21 f.; Greek conceptions of, 
127-29; place in morals, ch. xv; 
and choice, 315-19; and act, 318 f., 
328; and motives, 319-24, 340-42. 
See Character 

Self-interest, 218, 326, 356, 369 
Selfishness, in Hobbes, 164; in Kant, 
239; nature of, 325-28 
Self-realization, 335 
Self-sacrifice, 203 
Seneca, 129, 138 

Sense, moral, 165, See Intuitionalism 
Sex, basis of groups, 29-31, 49, 57, 75, 
87 f.; modem emphasis on, 499 ff.; 
and marriage, 503 ff. 

Shaftesbury, Moral Sense Writer, 165, 
260 

Shakspere, 21, 39, 156 
Shaw, B., on distribution of income, 
456 f. 

Shop, open vs. closed, 441 
Simmons and Wigmore, 16 
Sin, 87, 92 ff. 


Slav groups, 18 n., 22, 54, 76 
Slavery, 76; Roman, 134 f. 

Smith, Adam, 129, 151, 260; moral 
sense writer, 165, on the “invisible 
hand,” 449 
Smith, Arthur, 62 
Smith, H. P., 96 
Smith, J. M. P., 83 
Smith, W. Robertson, 26, 28 n. 

Social ends, ch. xvi, especially, 357 ff. 
Social environment, moral signifi- 
cance of, 313, 347, 367, 377-82; 
phases of influence, 379 ff.; political 
problems of, 390-98; influence, on 
ends, 229; on duty, 255; on virtue, 
285 

SociaHsm, 456 f., 475-80. See Collec- 
tivism, Individualism 
Socializing agencies, 8 f., 38-43 
Society, nature of, 357; pluralistic, 
359; and moral ends, 331-36 
Socrates, 10, 80, 105, 107, 173 
Sophocles, 32, lOL 107, 128 
Speech, freedom of, 399-404 
Spencer, Baldwin, and Gillen, F. B., 
20, 52-53 

Spencer, Herbert, 46, 274, 324 
Spinoza, 74 

Standard, in group morals, 7, 31, 83 f.; 
custom as, 55, 62, 64 f.; divine law 
as, 86 f., 92 f.; measure as, 101 f., 
122; reason and nature as, 113-22, 
137-41; and approbation, ch. xiii; 
and praise and blame, 259-62; in 
utilitarianism, 262-68; relation to 
ends, 269 ff., 310; as justice and 
benevolence, 272-77; revision of, 
300 f.,313 

State, the, early group life, 24 f.; in 
Hebrew morals, 98; in Greek, 100, 
107, 108 ff.; defence of, by Plato and 
Aristotle, 115-19; Roman views of, 
137 ff.; national, 145, 409-14; dem- 
ocratic, 390 ff., 399 ff.; and social 
control, 459-70; in Russia, 475 ff.; 
Fascist, 477 

Stephen, L., quoted, on character, 
183-84 

Stevenson, Mrs. M. C.> 59 
Stoics, 46, 119, 129, 138 ff. 

Success, as an end, 218-19, 257 
Suffering, moral significance of, 92 
Sumner, 45, 47, 49 
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Supreme Court, of XJ. S., decisions of 
Adair case, 441 ff.; Coppage case, 
442 ff.; Hitchman case, 444-46; on 
minimum wage, 447; on dangerous 
occupations, 443 f., 461 f.; Lochner 
case, 462; on police power, 462; on 
property and public interest, 463; on 
income tax, 470; on child labor law, 
459 f. 

Sympathetic resentment, 41, 43, 63, 
257 

Sympathy, factor in socialization, 9, 
32, 38; and cooperation, 39 ff.; 
and. art, 41, 157; as moral, 43 f.; as 
basis of approval, 261 ff.; Mill and 
Bentham on, 267 f.; as emotional 
and intellectual, 275, 297 f., 332 f. 

Teleological Theories, 195. See Ends, 
Good 

Temptation, 174, 178 
Terence, 138 
Theodprus, 115 

Theory, moral, relation to practice, 
10 f.; nature of, ch. x; and reflec- 
tive morals, 173-76; and conflict, 
173; value and limitations of, 175 ff., 
349; present need of, 188 ff.; sources 
of, 190-93 ; problems, classified, 193- 
96; schools of, 192 f.; hedonistic, 
205-15; Epicurean, 215-18; ascetic, 
219-24; Kantian, 239-45; utilita- 
rian, 261-68; egoistic and altruistic, 
324r-31; individualistic, 367 ff,; in- 
tuitional, 292-303 
Toleration, 252 
Tolstoi, 362 
Totem groups, 28 
Trade unions, see Labor unions 

Ulpian, 140 

United States, 370, 392, 394, 396, 399, 
402. See Supreme Court 
Utilitarianism, and modern spirit, 
166 f.; as theory of standard of 
approbation, 261 fl.; confusion with 
hedonism, 262-68; emphasis on 
wide sympathy, 262; transformed 
by J. S. Mill, 26^68; and social 
reform, 275 f.; and democracy, 348; 
criticized, 318 

Value, of custom, 62-65; measure of, 
Hebrew, 96 ff.; Greek, 101 ff.; me- 


dieval, 144, 150; modem, 151 f., 
156 f., 158, 160; conflicts of, 173, 
227; material and ideal, 299 f.; 
judgments of, 290. See Approba- 
tion, Good, Judgment 
Veblen, T. B., 422 
Vice, see Virtue 

Villain and villein, class and moral 
terms, 146, 162 

Virtue, and vice, in Greek popular 
usage, 106; as a ‘'mean,” 123; as 
high-mindedness, 123; as wisdom, 
114, 123 f., 205 f.; in relation to 
praise and blame, ch. xiii, passim^ 
especially, 259, 269,277 f.; traits of, 
280-86; relation to custom, 280; 
defined, 281; unity of, 283 
Voltaire, 155 

Voluntary action, see Charactetj 
Choice, Desire, Ends, Will 

War, in unifying groups, 40 f.; as 
moral problem, 174, 190, 353, 355; 
evils of, 412 f.; “resisters,” 413; 
outlawry of, 413 

Wealth, in Israel, 84 f., 89, 96; in 
Greece, 107-12, 121; in Rome, 
135 f.; as viewed by church, IM; 
modem increase, 159 f., 450; dis- 
tribution in U. S., 455; just dis- 
tribution of, 453-58, 485 f.; per- 
spective of values, 487 f.; corporate, 
437 f. 

Welsh kin group, 27, 51, 55 
Wergild, 27, 56 
Westermarck, 41, 57, 60, 63 
Wilamovitz-Mollendorf, 17 
Will, meaning of “strong,” 204; Mse 
and true idea of, 378. See Choice, 
Habit 

Windelband, 115 

Wisdom, among Hebrews, 90f.; in 
Plato, 106; Aristotle, 23; Sceptics, 
123 f.; Epicureans, 123, 215 ff.; 
Stoics, 123; Cynics, 119 f.; standard 
for pleasures, 122 f.; different theo- 
ries of, ch. X 

Woman, position, among Hebrews, 
14; in Rome, 136 f., 490; in mother 
and father right, 490 ff.; in Ger- 
manic family, 492 f.; and modem 
problems, 497 ff.; as laborer, 421, 
447, 459; sex interests, 500 f . 
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503 ff., 513 f.; economic intpests o£, 
511-13. See Family, Marriage, Sex 
Work, see Labor 
Worth, Value 
Wrong, the, as disloyalty, 249 1. 
Wychffe, 148 f. 


Xenophon, 104 n. 

Yahweh, as tribal deity, 82, 84; law 
giver, 86 ff.; in family of Israei 
82 L, 95 f. 

Zuni ceremonies, 5o 
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